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J’ai fiiit pendant plusieiirs ann^<*« <Ie reeherelio.s snr Porigine dey 
epiddniiijueSj et je siiis eouvaiucUj a la tin, qipclles tieiunnit tout-u-fail: 
h l^atniospliere* Je saijj I),ien qu^il existe encore des iiiedeein.'s qui 
voudraicnt (onpccJier Pojitrec de cctt:e maladie par xes cordous 
sanitaires; mais je puis lesf avertir d^avanee, (pie ce serait dgaleuient 
facile (Parrot ei* uue vol<?e (Poiseiiux, pur un cordon de gdu ; on olitmgc.r 
ia coar^ie. d^uii orage pa.s.sag'cr, par ini eouducteur do ,Pelectrieit.<^ 
a^tifieiellc. de vous douc^ a, depouillcr de ses ailes et®<le ses 

talons nil ohiinere dont j'ai long' temps eoiiuu le dariger (it l^iHusloin™ 
Bmn Sur k Cholera Mor!m^ par T. Fonter, 




PREFACE 

TO THU THIRD EDITION. 


A question of great Uiiportance has for some years divided 
tiie opinion ol medieu) as wcdl. as commercial men, respect- 
ing the source of Pestilence and the utility of Quarantine. 
'I'he point at issue seems to l)e tills — Whether pestilential 
diseas(;s, such as (.Iholera M’orlms, I’lague, and others, be of 
sucli a nature tliat Quarantine and r^anitary Cordons can con‘ 
stitute a detenco against their introduction into any country; 
or whether, on the contrary, they de-peud on morbili^ 
conditions ol tlie air, vvhicb, <luving particular seasons, and 
for certain limib'd ]K)rtions of time, visit various countries, 
like other atmospheric phenomena, and arc incapable of 
being arrested, by any human moans ? I am stj-ongly of the 
latter opinion, and though undern certain circumstances 
diseases may ho extended to predisposed perso*ns, by con- 
/iiieimmt in close; apavtraeiits with those who are airoad]^ 
infected ; yet it seems to me, that facts eio not warrant the 
heliei that tra.vellers, shijis, or bales of goods, can convey such 
eliseases into ports or countrie's where * 1110 * specific malaria 
does not exist. Wlien we consider iiovf important, in a 
commercio.1 point of view, is the decision of this qiu'stion, 

1 trust 1 shall he excused for repeating my claims on the 
])ublic attention ; while T olTer to the nbtico of tin; reader 
such evidence as may exist on the subject, tog<;ther with 
some curious reflections thereon. The following Observations 
will clearly show that the source of pestihmee is in the 
malaria of particular periods, and that it is accompianied 
by corresponding atmospherical phenomena. 

J^erhnps no epidemic jieriod, in the memory of any 
man living, has presented .such an assemblage of remarkable 
phenomena on the surface of our temupieous globe and in 
its atmosphei-c, as the om; whtch.inay Ik; .said to ha^a; com- 
menced in Europe in the of 1828, and of which., 
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' iw-x^ordiiig to my belief, we hare not yet mm the eoncbwion^ 
nor heeii able to rneamre the extent of the eaimtrophe whiek 
It ii> destined to unfold, 

I do not allude to the important political and religious 
i struggles with wliieh nearly the \v])ole world has of late^ been 
convulsed, for witli those the [diy^iologist has very little^ to 
do ; they would, no doubt, have interested Kepler and otlier 
early astroiiomers, who attributed to comets and planets the 
causes o{ tiiose unwonted movements in the attuos]>here. of 
tile earth, which, according to them, always accom[)anied 
civil cominotiojis : bat for the nndeorologists of tlie more 
modern schoo!, who have loiig ago rejected the doctrine of 
astra! intiuenee, (W'en in (he production of physical elTcx'ts, 
such comparisons would 1)e regarded as a useless wusb‘ 
of time, 

Vv'hut I would wish to adviu't to, as being oonn(‘cted, 
in my opinion, with the prevalenci^ of pccstilential and oth<*r 
popular diseases, isth(‘ (Recurrence of changes in the surfact? 
ol the globe \ind the state in thic air, whici) i\re unusual, 
and which, though like evcwjthing else in ]iaturc they^may 
iiapptm over and over again under infinite modifications at 
periods too distant to bo jneas ureal by man, mwcrtheless a[j-“ 
pour to us as productions of an extraordinary condition of the 
elernenls, 1 havm- pmtiiur in recarring to thr 

following laets, because ^they have taken place since the? first 
publication of tiiis work, and they tend in a remarkable 
degree to {xmfirm tiie doctrine which I formerly laid downi 
respecting the origin of the exciting causes ofe^^demics. 

the course of our recent gi^ological enquiries it has 
fi^eared to bcj well made out, that the earth is per])etirally 
undei^oing changes analogous to those? wdiicli have originally 
produccMl its various strata mid formations ; and it appears 
jikewise to be the 1 act, tluit there arc periods of commotion 
in which these ojnnadions go on with an unusual force and 
rapidity. T call thes(j epidemic ))eriods, because they are 
attended with dm spread of ^pestilential disorders which 
come in the air, and indicate the existence of its hidden and 



nnbeiilthy qualities. It was tlu> opinion of Pytlnigoras, 
and ofmany otfior anoiont Eg;yptian and Indian pbiiosophers, 
that these times of convulsion, which occurred at long inter- 
vals, produced a complete renovation of all subiiinary thii^gs, 
alniost amounting to a now creation of lieings ; tiiat after ' 
a succession of ages designfdod, by reference to gold, 
silvfu*, copj)er, and iron, as having a gradiiatod scale of 
< 3 Xcellenco, the corrupted state of things, in the last or 
fcrreous change, were at length merged in a general over- 
throw ; after wliich the period of anotlior golden age began. 
To these periods of change they referred ih the <loluge and 
other (lestrucdive vsiibversions of the usual order of things. 
Wliilo I admit the strict conformity of these notions 
wliat History Ijas proved to b<i the course of Nature, yot it 
seems that tlien^ are other peudods of less Importance and 
<)f niore?fi*c‘queiit occurrence, in winch atmospherical as well 
as su1d,eri’a!U7(His phenomena occur, which mark out times 
ol’ ixNstilenco and of dajiger. Tlic^ iiotioii entertained by 
Kep!<-r that <M)mets wero the causes of these poudods is not 
born^^ tmt ]>y any caleidation of tlio attractive power of 
siK'h bodies^ \vhic1{ astronomers have made ; and therefore 
the apparent coum^xion between the approacl] of comets 
to the eartirs orbit, and Ihe comnioMo]!^ on its surface, 
is rc'diiced to a mere established coiiK‘fliem?ay ; however, 
if these phenomena always coinchUi, although they be not 
<*anse ajul effect, yet tlaw may naturally liave a pi'ognosti- 
cative relation, so tlnit the ]>rescnce bf tlie one may b<-* 
regarded as the indication of tlie other. 

I shall not juirsue thc'se speculations anT further at 
presi'ut ; but after referring the reader to the bistorica! 
(kitalugue of Epidemics and of contemporaneous aimos^ 
plurric phenomena,'' which I have publislual at page 139 of 
tljis work, and to what I .said in page 90, 1 shall j)roceed to 

* Ui^fcr to tbte tine nuimated and Irmly pbiloKopJiic speeeh wiiich Ovid has 
))ut the mouth of I’^ytliagoras, iti the I5th of the Mofaniorphosesj 

and \vhieh, no doubt, is foinuled on , the j'mpfmt'nis of the iloctnne of thi.‘3 grctU 
philosoji'hor and moralist. 



stah‘ some of fhe most r<'ri!ark:if>le prodU^ies of the pwjstmt 
times, uad to eonipure thina vvilh‘tl)o pi-evaloat diseases, 

‘file (loctriae that £ havt? always maintained is,- — That 
'pestilential disorders of whatever cliaracter, iiieliuling the 
plague itself, wei'c the olls))ring of an nithealtliy stale of the 
prevailing air, whidi resulted from a derangement, mon* or less 
general, of liie uliuosphere wliich surrounds tlie eartli. That 
this state ot the utmospliero, wliieh from being tluj exciting 
cause oi epichnnios I h.ave called iiy lh<‘ name of weather- 
bane, was evidently connected witli nnnsnai and rapid changes 
of heat and cold, imwonttxl meteors, whirlwinds, waterspoids, 
stdi’Uis, dark vapours lillingtho air, fogs of unnsuat e.vtentand 
, density, amt various other uunsiud jdicnomena whicii we call 
atmospheric, Imt particularly a distribution of the temperu- 
tnre over the surlaoe of th«i eartli, in a mainu'r often tlui 
reverse of the usual order of thing's. That during these 
peculiar state.s of the atmosphere, Ci'rtain tribes of reptiles, 
insects, aiid minute anip.ialcula, fnapiontly overspread and 
desolate larg^e tracts of country, particulaidy in tlie soidlierii 
ami eastern pai'ts of Europe, ,.\fric.!i, Asia, and in India, but 
also in Aimanca. That terrestrial commotions aceumpaiiii'd 
these vicissitudes, particularly cliunges in the state of vol- 
canoes, eartlnpuikc'S} the overflowing of rivr;i's, and. toriamts 
from mountains, Mud other signs that the changes in our 
glolie, wliich geology proves to be always going on, are 
taking place with an unusual degree.* of a<.*tivity and force. 
That tlie epidemics* which take place;, apj)a.renlly i)i conse- 
quence of, or which at leaist acconipemy, suc.l*tchatig(;s, 
assume a eliversity of cliaracter and symptortfs' at dilferent 
times, wholly inc.xplicable, but. wliich ji/dves, notwithstanding 
the; variety of preidisposin^ Causes in the liuman body, that 
the specific stimulant itself, which comes in the uii', is very 
various on different occasions. That all the; di.sorders tlius 
excited, pursue a course wholly Incapable of being arreste^, 
by any samitary reigestatiems ; liut that, at the; same time, 
tuTge; cttie,;s areunore frequontiy attacl<;<;el Ilian fiiuail country 
, places ; where the iufect.ioii.s powey of the air being augmf;nted 



by exhalatioiiB from the bodies of the patients, tfn^ who 
come into closer prpxinut;f or contact with them, are the 
roost likely to take the disor'dov ; and this circumstance gives 
the idea of eon^agwn / und is, in fact, a thing that oughf 
to suggest the propriety of ventilating apartroeijts, the 
use of the hath, and, every sort of cleanline.ss. 'f'hat on 
the actiud occurrence of disease, in any given place. Change 
of Air hi/ retnoval, is the cure mo.st to be depended on, 
Whetlier such, states of atmosphere and changes in the 
earth, as 1 have described, depend ultimately on the in- 
fluence of comets, as Kepler pretended, is an abtruse and 


jy^lifiicult question. /, for 7ni/ part, can nee no possible means 
of i.iphiinin^ such mfuence, and I nni bound ihe,r(fore to, 
refer the fact a.lluded to, if indeed it can he established. 


entirelif to OOINCIDF.NCE, and not to CAUSE. 


f desire th<‘ reader now to compare with the above 
statement, the plienomena which the present period ])re,sents. 
1 c.ojisider what I call the epidemic j:)eriod as having begun 
H.S early as Autumn, 1828, when that «.*ttram*di]iary 
Zodiijcid I/igiit vva.s ,s(;en, September 29 Uj, to stretch across 
tlie heavens. I have traced a succession of atmospherfc 
changes since that period : the spj-ing of 1829 became remark- 
ably unhealthy ; the mortality i)i soinQ countries was pro- 
digious : and the cold of tlie sunnner, in pairts of Europe, Was 
extraordinary. In 1829, 1 was at S^>a in the end of Maj’^, 
and .1 remembc.'r, vvhile engaged in examining the substance 
thrown out by an eartluinakc tlic.'re, I found the cohl us great 
as in winter ; and on the morning of the 9th of June there 
was ice on tlie puddles of wah.u’ by tlie banks the Meuse, 
near to the town of IVamur. 1 beamed also from couriers, 


ihfit4hc cold was severe all akmg the Rhine, and eveii in 
Austria. At Louvaii>, where we were on tlx? .2.0th May, 
they told. mc.i everybody w'as more or less ill, and I, heard 
the same at Aix la Chapelle, and also at l.iege on the 8th of 
.Tune : the air became warmer at Camhi'i^i, and T learnt on the 
road tliat it was at! warm as usual at l^aris in Spain T 

find the cold was great, 'j'he winter which closed the year 
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1829, vvjis one o.f unusual severity all over the worhi, even 
in the south of Spain, in Portugal^ hi Italy, in Switzerland, 
and even all over the r>evajit, and in Africa snow lay on the 
^gTovind, and in most puris of Europe cov<rred it, from 
r November, 1829, to the end of Feliruary, 18JI0, The Cholera 
Morbus tiien broke away from India, and began its deadly 
course towards Europe, lint did not arrive in Russia till last 
spriiig. The plague, however, broke out at Jassy, and in 
Moldavia severe illness prevailed. During t))e }ireserit year, 
the Cholera Morhiis^ if indc'cil it be rightly so nanuu!, bus 
been making a cevtuin progress, while sorts of 

epidemics have eithiT been its ])recursors, have followed in: 
its train, or have appeared in its outskirls ! In England and 
France, for exainph?, Nve have had the gri/jpe^ the epiihnnic: 
cough of July last, and thoalfoctiou of tlie bowels of August 
and Sejitember. (Jthm* and various epidomii'S arc spokem 
of in diiferent j>laces in Europe and Asia, and it is well 
known that even in our owni counti*y various epidemic fevers 
still prevaik^ assiimlng dilVercnt types in dilterent places, 
and accordijig to tlie pvedisponont causes in the constilutjon. 

' Let jue no\v {irocetnl to compare the atmosjjhoric phe- 
nomena witli these disorders. On llie night of the 7lh 
of January, 1831, .a most romarkable Janmi Borealis 
was witnessed in, England ; the vvkoh^ of the north east 
seemed of the cfolour rd' blood, while yellow, blue, and green 
light, was conspicuous in the .streamers to the vSouth and 
east. A still more Konuirkable Aurora wais scam in Europe 
in the middle of August, and strange colours, and unusual 
refractions if^ the sun’s light, have been noticed all over the 
Continent, while the whole of the precech?nt summer had been 
characterised by sudden changes iVom lioat to cold, and, 
trice versa^ in various countries. 'Po the above wf^ )na>' add 
the std! morc^ remarkable fad, that u NEW yohCANO had 
broken out in the Bca near Sicily ! and tliat xsoon afterwards, 
Vesuvius and Aetna.^^easing to burn as before, an earih- 
iiuake was f<dt the midst of Italy. 

"''Mfiihi':; nth of August a tremendous tornado devastated 
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the isle ol' Barbadoes, anrl other paids of the Well|^ J ndies, 
and on tile 1 1 th of fS(;pte)|lib<;r an eailhquake was ‘^elt at 
Venice and at Parinu ! Tifese are, however, only a few of 
the remarkable phenomena that 1 could relate. River.s havo* 
burst their bounds in various parts, and inundations have 
been extensive. I will not swell the catalogue. They pretend, 
in some places, that the upper regions of the air are full of 
insects of an unknown character, but to this I give but little 
credit. This notion, however, about the insects had gained 
considerable ground in France ; several persons on the coast 
about Calais and Boulogne, as well as in England, had sent 
up kites with raw flesh suspended to their tails, which they 
prete|id canio down covered with these flies, and the circum- 
stance got mentioiuMl in the papers, coupled with the Frencl^ 
accounts of my aerial voyage. Thi.s circumstance induced 
me, while I was in Paris in September, 1831, to write some 
f^ticles, sur Je champ, in the foreign gazettes, contradict- 
ing the facts respecting the flies, J,»ut admitting, as I do 
admit, that all my experiments and observatiems have led 
nu: t^ bc'lieve that the air has been subject this year to very 
remarkabl(! c.hanges, and that insects of various sorts have 
been numerous. Indeed the subject of animalcular con- 
tagion has never been fully investigated since the days of 
Linmeus, when it siiemed to jiroraise son^> explanation for 
the nnnarkablt^ variety of symptoms which difl'erent epidemics 
c-xhibif.'^:'^ After all, I am more inclined to ascribe the 
exciting cause of disorders to changes, in the state of the 
atmospluu-ical electricity, which may be only a modification 
of animal, electricity. The electric fluid .seems J;o permeate 
iwerything, and to be the great agent in Nature; its various 
comH 5 xipns with heat, galvani.sm, and magnetism, ai-e vei-v 
obsg^;^:; but recent experiments are throwing much new 
lig^'it.))) the sutject, and may probably lead to the know- 
ledge of other occult agents and mode,? of influence a.s 
yet unknown. In the pi-esent state^of our knowledge, 

■ '"X 

vSeo tliif; 8ubjcrt di^cutjsed in nn, ranipblct on Morhu.s, kv. 

London, 1832, 
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we niuy V'Cntiire to say, that whatever may l)e tl)e 
iUituro\>f the vital power, by vvhjic]i the sentieat capaeity hi 
ah auinuiteh being\s is lirooght into coaiiexion with matter 
vuid the external world, it Is somehow or oUior iiiuim’ the 
^ irUUience of those elt metrical powers by which tiie phenomena 
of llie globe luid its atmosphere are brought about. Perhaps 
on<^ of the most obvious instances to allude to is tl)e eOect 
produc<Hl on tiie whole animal fram(.> by the first occurrefico 
of east wind. The patient >subject to headudie is th<m iialde 
to an epliemerat migraine : various nervous disordcirs attack 
other persons, even animals feel its direful presence', and 
if • tJje operations of Xature go on, yet her sniijes ar(^ 
^suspended ; and in tlie animal machine pleasurabh; oxci- 
is clianged for irritubilitv ; vvliile tlui philosophei- hnds 
the action of Iris olectroHcojies irregular, the (Elects of 
streams of air, and conse<jiient)y of usyg'en gas on thane, 
either stronger or wvukov than usual, ditch<*.s of clialybeate 
w'ater Ixjcome turliul, and other I'ilects an^ ])roduced to wdiich 
I n<^od not advert. With sucli winds and tl)t‘ir varieties in 
almost every cUmo, disc'use, irritahiJity, and lassitude are 
ihdricrsl. Such is the sirocco in the jiovant, and such the 
east wind every vvhertg often bringing 1h(' lirst symptoms of 
])!agae, of epizootiiy, and of famine; a])d imha^d so general 
is this inlluence, |)urt}cu]a.rly' if tlu‘ cljange take? ]>lac<^ 
iif*arthe lunar c^)nimu•iion and oppositioj), that I Ijoau^ been 
induced to mmjtiire wdiotliej'’ in almost ev(.*ry variedy of un- 
ii(*ahhy weatlier, when the gale b<‘ low is jiorth or souil), 

there be not an orient current crossing it above ? and 
whether, if ;j^ve were accurately to oliserve it, we should not 
(ind it to descend sooner or later to tlie ground : biifore a 
permanent healOiy ,gale set in and gciutle Zephyr, with 
Ins moist \v‘mg>s, should relieve us from the Imrtful stings 
of Ins antagonist, and call forth again tJie musky hr<‘atj}|:^ (>f 
llowers wdiich spread a, car pet for the ^stej^s of Flora, An 
accidented amusemei)J,t of mine Jed me to the knowledge of 
tiie fact, that tht^ uppor currents do not coincide with those 
below^ut genexxilly vsucceed them. 
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Deiiig Hccvistonied on Vine btinfiay eveninjjf:?;, a^d other 
loif^ure days in summer, topnd up small ah* halloons and 
[)ap(v‘r kites, by way of diverting myself with their varied 
movements in the air, I had occasion to notice that the upper 
currents crossed each other in diffierent directions, and 
what was of more importance, that the streams of air wliich 
liad Idown aloft in the. evening, frc^qiiently descended before 
morning, in a correspomling order of vsnccession ; so tliat 
of a nuin1>er of contrary currents, which the banoons might 
have indicab'd as existing above, at different heights, that 
which was lowest came down tirst, and so on of the others ; 
and this occnrre.d so constajdty as to furnish me with * a 
iis<d‘u! addition to oar catalogue of prognostics, and one 
which may 1 tliiuk bo made snhservient to ])urposes ot 
nautical conve]uenc<\ 'This fact ho\vever shows that the 
current of air blow nig next to the earth may not be the 
■jirevaiiing wind above, wiiich in every case of malignant 
pestikmce may possilily blow fron;^ the east, that is, in a 
direction contrary to tlu^ earth’s votiuy motioif. The fact 
itself, is indeed Ijigldy important in many points of view, as 
conncct(x] with the tlieory of whirlwinds and huri'icancl. 
And I may liere immlion that there- seems some evidence 
1.0 prov(^ that t<nnpests arc great why’lwkids, sind have a 
circumvolvmit motion, insti'ad of blovvingii in straight lines, 
as is commonly iniagimxL A very^ curious pa{Kv'r on this 
sui)ject Wi.fe s<'nt to me ])y a transatlantic meteoroiogisl some 
years ago, which I have mislaid ; lint .hulhide to it in ordtn* 
to acknowh'dge that' the first idea of gyrating hurricanes was 

no^fny own, but was suggested bv his observati^ms, 

'f 

t; '. '. I'hc observations whieli f inaiJe ’ during uiy last 
tda-}(g{; to the Jiigher regions ot the air, in a balloon filled 
iivitli curboiuited hydrogen, and in which I aisceiided to the 
lieight of near six thousaiul feet, fnlty confirm this hypothesis, 
h^or ] not only found, as [ had previously observed in alpine 
voyagtis over vi'ry high mountains, thf^ the H})per currents 
came <lovvn, but also iluit th* currents df ’isir moved round 
in a sort of gentle vortex.^ I was attentive during the whole 
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of niv^l\riat vovai^e k> the motKari of the balloon, al least 
before we got, too high to well the objects below, 

ao(i 1 feel quitt; satisfied that ascended in a sort of spiral 
•course. As some very curious observations made by m«) 
(iuring this voyage, relate to and confirm some experiments 
on the organs of hearing, which are detailed in the original 
edition of tliis work, 1 shall give some account of tlie 
voyage from my own notes. 'File experiment was made at 
(.’helmsford, and we ascended form the old gardens of the 
Dominican Friars. 

About a quarter before six in the evening of Saturday, 
April 110, 1831, the barometer standing at 29. 20., ther- 
^ mometer G3., wind gentle from FiSE, the balloon being 
\ntii’('ly disengaged from its ropes, we ascended slowly into 
the air, in a direction towards Writtlc, over the green and 
fresh valley of the river (Ihelmer. 'The sensation produced 
by rising was botli astonishing and delightful ; the deception 
of vi.sioii, whereby tho^ eartli apjiears to recede instead of 
the balloon tiscending, w’as, to me at least, lost in a moment, 
and the consciousness of mounting succeeded as we disbuiciid 
fhe crowd and the scenery below, Htthoiigb no motion was 
felt in tJie little wicker basket in which wc sat, wide!) is 
called the car of *the, balloon. We w'ere in a minute above 
the trees and all the buildings, the tops of wliich, as wi.'ll a,s 
the gardens, weVe filled with spectators. As we were wafted 
by the light breeze over the valley, I could see the gentle 
motion of the leaves of the trees which grow- a.loug the burn: 
but in a few minutes more this could no longer be discerned, 
from our increased altitude ; and as the motion of the 
balloon, when rising, turned us slowiy round, J could not 
eosil^T. notice the degree of rapidify w'ith which the angle 
subtended by any prominent object was diminislicd ; the 
scene was constantly changing, as we turned in succe.ssion 
to#ards every part of the prospect ; and ray companion 
now observed to me^that we had the main ocean in view, 
and, indeed, wpr-dlTstinctly saw both the Thames and the 
beyond the Nore. In tf)e directioii of the Maldon river. 
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Mild hovering over its mJ!!|‘.shy lands, we saw wtmt had 
evidently been a Ciimalnii subsiding into a Slrafm or 
white evening mist, stretchiiw in such a maiHier over the 
ground in its descent, that we at first took it. for smoke* 
Iligbm- up there wei*o Cumuli in the air, much nimbiform 
haze still morii elevated, and some wanerdonds* The beauty 
and extent of prospect now increased, and the fields, here 
and there colpinx^d witli the brigl.d yellow of the flowering 
colewort, green with the young wluiat, or richly brown 
from fallows, chequered wit)) row^s of trees wdjose new green 
foliiige and blossoms enlivened their darker hue, and inter- 
sected with rivers, roads, and villages, had a most enchant- 
ing (‘fleet* All eai’tfily sounds hud ceased ; we had got 
above the ]>rceze which swept the surface o{ the ground,* 
and in a region (*-oinj)arativeiy calm, and light(:^r than it was 
below, wt^ were conscious of no motion wdiatever. I 
])resently felt a slight motion, lujard tlie great buoyant 
l>alloua above us make a iioise, as if touched bv the wind, 
and fait a .sliglat joggi]ig in the car. We found that vve had got 
into juiother enrront, and being at length nearly over 
tlie park at Writtle, \vc were gently waftetl back again, till* 
we came almost over the northern end of Chelinsfm-d, where, 
at a very great jiititude, probably near^ 5000 I’eet, we still 
noticed the yavifition of objects as we movad round witli the 
osciiltding ipiiclnne. 'riie banging my liead dver the basket, 
and so looking down, was by mxicli the least agreeable 
mod(? of surveying the surface of oui’ yxother earth, from 
whose leading .strings we seemcal to havy' burst : and would 
have made pei'.son,s who were less accustomed yian myself 
to' be on high })i'ecipices, very giddy— -a circumstance which 
might Imvc been attended with much danger. I felt, how- 
ever, no sort of unpleasant sensation, notwithstanding our 
groat elevation : for the consciousness of insulation in the 
air nuakes one feel more like a part of the balloon above us 
than of the world lielow. I now experipneed a sen.satioa of 
})ressure on the tympanum c^' the oar, accompanied by a 
snapping noise, very like, what* other aei'onauts have de- 
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«cribe(l^'and which I luul before experienced in n greater 
degree, after surmounting juigh ^ills in Ssvitzcrland, as will 
1)0 found describoul in page 57,'; It was also accompanied 
with temporary deafness, but not by that sense of fidlness 
wJiich 1 have foiind so disagreeable after (lescending from 
terrestrial ehwations : it is probaldy similar to what Luuardi, 
(^arnerin, MM, Charles and Robert, and all the early atnaal 
travellers who mounted very high, Imve tles.crilaal, with 
tlio exception of M. Bhincliard, who does not sefun to Itrtve 
been liable to the ciffeclion. We wei^e slii! tlrrowing out 
ballast, aiid the baHoon, taking a sort of crescemt course 
while mounting, must, as I lumi since become conviiiCed, 
,.,J)ave been slowly ascending in an irregular spiral. At 
iengfh, at a groat bat unascertained (devotion, we found 
ourselves ptvrf'ectiv becalmed, and so r(anHiiU‘<l for near a 
quarter of an hour, (he motiouiess spectators of a vast 
panorama, over wliich tlm most profound and iiKlcscribablc 
silence prevailed. Acoi^istoiinul as 1 laid been, in tlie course 
of rnv varit-Hl' life, to all sorts of sitaatiop.s, in travelling, on 
high mountains, in boats upon the waves, or iloating on ijentle 
water, I had as )'et seen notliing iiket this. I renuunber, in 
crossing to France, tlie frnst expca-ience of a steam boat, 
paddling across »tbe,. level brine like a fish, was a curious 
phenomenon, lifmhig l>efore be(Ui mily conveyed l>y sailing 
vessels. But tljis newborn leviathan of the deep is notlnng 
to an air balloon ; neither is tlie sen.salioj) |)roduc(ai by 
a balloon in n)otion at all comparable to that of ballooi^ at 
rest. Picture to yourself, reader, two persons susjiended 
in a small (basket, slung under an inlhitt^d bag of Imge 
vfimensions laioyant in the ah*, im mod lately bcnefdh a cajiopy 
of mist, and in tljc elevated, plane of evaporating clouds, 
whose grotesque forms arc gradually Ixaxnning lost amid the 
shadows of grcyliooded evmnng, in perfi^ct stiihuxss, without 
any perc(fivabie motion, and looking down upon a great and 
apparently concave ./.fin phitheat re, divided [like a map, and 
mach? u]) of oit^Ccts rendered too diminitivci by tlufir dis- 
tance to be well definc'd, and jvhich appear to have no 
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jiUitmle at the gjreat iKjight’ Jrom wiiidi we view the.ii and 
you raay get some idea of the sensation produce<l by a vi(*w 
from a bccalme.d balloon, soeuns, as it wc^re, to Jmvc; 

been divested of all terrestrial connexions, and, raised above* 
the smoke and stir of that dim spot which men call earth, 
to be breathing, in delicious tranquillity, the purer ether of 
celestial regions. 

Vye found at about half jiast six. o’clock that the balloon 
was still gently ascending ; and at this time 1 became 
conscious again of increased altitude by a loud snapping in 
the ears. At limgth we tliought it time to prepare for our 
d(;scent, and, i»ulling the valve again, got into a faint breath 
of wind, probably only some stray eddy from the interstice.s 
of clouds, or the replenishing breeze of one of those slighf 
electrical vaciuuns winch .1 believe often take place in 
variable vveather. A second or third pull made us come 
down more rapidly, and we were soon iloating over the ]nne 
trecjs near Broomiield .Lodge, where wo got down, and landed 
sliortly after in a field of oats. « 

I’lie rapidity of the descent perhaps increased the 
deatnoss to which I have alluded, and which gi-adually wen? 
off bidbrii ten o’clock at night. 1 find the same sensation 
mentioned by most aiifial and mountain .travellers, \s'ho 
have ascended to any great height.'^ ^ 

As 1 have fully discussed the probable caustis of this efiect, 

1 siuil I not repeat them here ; it probably belongs to a numerous 
class of phenomena in tlie animal economy, of which the air 
is the cause, and w'liich are more or less modified by 
electricity. That the blood is determined to diifi^ent organs 
by aimosplierical change.s tliei-o is no longer any doubt, but 
in w'liat manner tins is brought about is a question of difficult 
solution. I would recommend jihilosophers for thi; future to 

A Umg Caialogw* of similar alfcctions will bc> foiiutl iu Modicina 
Simplex, or a rijilosophitr liiupuiy into the ComHlions of a lloallhy Taie, and 
Happy Old Age; by a Phy^udan.” Lon cbm : Keating a.' 'VB^’Own. .183'2. In wViich 
work the particndai'S of my aiuial voya^'o are rompiuecl vviik ihone of muiievouf^ 
other uerouant^ 
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note (lo^l accurately iho Reus^on/in which all their expori- 
inenfs may ht^ made, 'rhey sliehhl also notice the weather 
ami the .soil, and the particular /Flora whh h beloju^s to it. 
f may here remark, that tlic usual division of thi? year into 
four seasoris is wrong* : I object to it as not Ixnng the distribti- 
lion corresponds willi tlu? real changes. TMun-e are in 

fact six seasons, an<l they respond to tlio >sanu> number 
as notic(^fl and separately nanuMl in India and other tropical 
climaies. K The llifhernal or Midwinter, winch s(ds in 
about Advo>nt, and includes December and Jannary, and is 
a season of li‘ai!^^-^s^ess and gloom. 2. 7'ho Pnware 7 '((^^ 
wliich extends fi*om Candlmnas to Lad>’title, including 
February and March, and is marked by the increasi^ of 
bight, Hiul tlu^ appearance of early spring tlowci:s. IL Fh«^ 
Vermd or Tru<‘ Spring, the gerniinai si^ason of buds and 
^lov^■ors, extending from Lady tide to tin* first of Jum.\ 
and including April and Alay . {. The /Sok/dud or )Snmmer., 

the seasotj oi' full leaf and early fruits, and also of hay time, 

i) • ... 

ext^-nding tlirongii .June and duly. 5, 'File Ae,sfiraf, the 
early or hot autumn, from Lammu.'^ Da}" to Micluieimaf?, in- 
'eluding August and September, or the ,liarv(\st season, and 
tliat of .summer fruits. And lastly, Tlic Auhnnna/ er late 
Anliimfi, -Dne}»;y]«r!:dl!!i;; October and N*ovember, or the 
vintage and wimp s<?a;son, as well as that of tlie later fruits. 
J^acb of th(?se seasons has^ its appropriate ai.mosjibericaJ 
phonomvuia, as wadi as its Flora. 
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€11 AFTER I. 

A CiENl'JiAl. STATEMENT OF FACT'S, TENDING TO PROVE THE 
ATMOSPHERICAE EAUSE OF EPIDEMICS. 


^ f . — Health Is perpeinalfjf infiaeneed by Ainiospherical Causes. 


,T5iO,SPHERiCAIi nir, the daily support of atiimai 
life, is, according' to tiie researches of philosophers, compose<l 
of about twenty three parts of oxygen and seventy seven 
of azote; any separation of these elementary components 
or variation in their proportions would, therefore, *arnount to 
M decomposition of the air : if the atmosphere itself, there- 
fi'ro, be the same everywhere, and we nevertheless speak of 
groat variations in the <puilities of tlie air. this apparent incon- 
gruity would deserve some explanation. • New atmospheric 
air, though it be in itself one and the same tlwng everywhere, 
is cajiablo, under various circumstai^ces, of holdings in 
solution, many invisible as well as visible volatile efduvia ; 
eva})oraled water, various other ^gasos, unhealthy miasmata 
from uiarshes, odours, and many other things, unnecessary 
to clescrihe, lloat and mix with the air ; calorific cays also, 
as well as light, penetrate it and are again reflected into 
it from the eartlds surface ; partial rarefactions take 
place in it, and it moves in the character of wind ; finally 
the seasons roll round, and in their changes efTect in the 
atmosj)lierc remarkable phenomena. All these things variously 
and conjointly imjKirt to the air of t^Mfereat times and 
places ijualities which render 4t the vehicle x^ud exciting 
<'ause of innumerable chai\g‘cs iiii the animal economy- 

n 



/Vtmas|>herical uloctrioity, or*all the oificr phenoiueua 
o( tlie air \Yltic!i uHeci health, is, perhaps, the most 
evidonl. To all these wo inny add, as links in tlu^ 
ehaiu of causes, the attraction, or some otlicr equivalent 
[lower, exiM'cised on our i;loho liy the moon and planets, 
which, tiiou^h not jierceived by iis nor detected by jnstru^ 
uH^Jits, is, nevertheless, very easily deduced troin the 
ebb and How of the tides, a phenomenon hnuline;’ to prove hy 
rtualogy, the c^O'eet which siilar and hmar iiiHiunce must 
necessarily have on all the moveable iliiid matter oi the eartli. 
With these prcliinina!*} observations, 1 shall jiroceed to ojie 
of the most imjuirtant and curious cmjuiries that relate to 
the origin of disease, irt as lar as it may be regarded 
as under the inlluence of the (iomliined ehauentary powers 
to tviiich t have made allusion. 

It has Ikhui a pojmlar notion, time out of mind, (hat 
atnK)S{)heric changais have an inllnenee on ilu' slate of human 
health. And such li helief ajipears to he founded on 
reason : for, since a miuilnn- of persons, of various ages, of 
ilissitniiar coiistiiutions and habits of life, and at diirerent 
places, ol'tcn iujcoiiu^ the subjects of disonha’ at the sauK! 
time, so is it rational to aitribule their malady to some 
genera! cause which then ]>revails. And the occurreinai 
of disorder hi * particular kinds of weatiier, or at stated 
seasons ol’ the year, whicii some persons c.\[ya ionc(‘, naturally 
sug'gosts the opinion iSiat ^uch cause resides in the air. 

But it a})pears to me, that it is not the heat, the cold, 
the damj'mess, or the drought of the air, which is chicHy 
concerned in causing <lisorders, nor the sudden change 
from one to anuth(‘r of these states ; but that it is some 
peculiarity in its impregnations and in its electric state. 
The pain felt in limbs which have been formerly broken, 
previous to a ciiangc of weallmr, and the disturbed state of 
the stomachs of many persons before and durijig thunder- 
storms, arc suHici.pal, 1 think, to warrant such a conjecture* 

I do nohd^iy that vicissitudes of heat and. of moisture 
have an inHuejice on health, but, that tlicir iidiueuee is trilling 



compaml to certain insensible qualities in the air, to which 
this Essay particularly relates* 

I liavc obscL’Yed people with weak health complain of 
irritability aiifl uneiasy i’eeliiig*s, wlion, after fair wcutiier, 
the wanecloud has first appeared, with other ]3rog*nQStics ol 
rain ; and they have felt relieved after it has actually began 
to tall 

During what has been called unhealthy weather, when 
other practitioners have spoken of the general ill licaltli of 
their patients, I have remarked circumstances v/hicb ap- 
peared to denote an irregular distribution of the alinosplicrie 
dectricity. The manner of the distribution, and tlic con- 
tinual and iniiUiform changes of llie cirrus branching 
about and outstretching its fibres in every direcllun ; the 
sudden forinalion and subsidence of the mixed uiodilications 
of cloud in ditFcrcnt places, and the irrCwgalar apjKnuanco 
of. s()Tne other phenomena ; llie intermitted action of De 
Luc’s aerial electroscope ; strong ami varying winds ; anil 
the abutidanco of luminous meteors by niglit ; arc the 
circnmMtances to which 1 aliiule.^' 

ft cannot, however, be considered, that atniosplicrie 
peculiarities alone produce epidemic and other C‘oni}>laints : 
they must he regarded as liaving a compinuui* origin, and as 
resulting I’rom tlu^ operation of j>cculiar cSiqiilions of the 
atmosphero on persons of ])artieular slates of eousiiiidion ; 
otherwise, all persmss wouhl l>e aifectod, which is contrary 
to cxj)erieueo. 'riiere are innumerable vifticlles of temper- 
ament, of general habits of life, and of predisposition to 
disease, v.liich, in diilerent subjects, vary the cllBets of the 
aii\ And many jtersons, j)orhaps, enjoy a slate of Jicalth, 
and {xui'ixd: aciion, wliich may be cajnvbie of resisting its 
evil inhuence alCogetiier. It would, periiaj)s, he jiroduetive 
of useful results, if pliysicians vvould make, accurate 

lA)r pardcnlars n'lali^e lo ll»c I’urm.s i,»r Ihc ri»A- K, ! ums(; ivt'or tv 
uiy ‘Mu'M'.urlK s al»(Jtil Alaiosj>ln'nr Phrnuiutfiia, illustranMl jV Figun s tvl' Uk' 
i’livwls, anl Iv.lilioii, T ,o)sdo!k, Ai^^i for 
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ituvtcorological registers during* tlie prevalence of any cpi-* 
deinic or contagious (lisoialcrs ; such as the iidlueir/a, 
vvhich^ a lew years ago, took a range of some extent in 
Kngland, and was also j)roval4nit in other ])arts of the 
Continent of l^hirope. 

During* the tiiiie of this iu(luen/,a, the umvholesoineness 
of the air was not only goneraily known, hut the perception 
of it act«ially unpleasant. Some persons on going al)road 
suddenly declared that they were infected with <liseasc, and 
so it proved in many eases, as 1 shall j)ri)eecd to show. 

Bui though wc admit the iullucncc of atmospheric 
{>eculiarities on the health, yet the manner and extent of 
their operation cannot easily be ascertained. They may 
deprive persons, already weak, of a ])ortion of their electricity, 
and thus the energies of the brain and nervous system may 
he diminished : or the atiuosjdierie electricity being un- 
equally distributed in the air, or propagated downward at 
iidervals, it may oecas-ion an irregular distribution of it in 
our bodies, and produce an irregularity of function. But 
1 suspect that these (jonjeclurcs do not help us Jiuudi to 
ascertain llie precise cause of the iulluence alluded to, and 
we must be, tliereforc, contented, after cimmeraling facts, 
to bend our attentron to tlie best mode of ]>racliso, willi a 
viewv to initig(il?On and cure. In w'haievcr way the nervous 
functions may be disturbed, a disordered action of the 
digestive organs will be the probable consequence ; and a 
state of nervous iind digestive disorder being once induced, 
other diseases may ensue, to which there be a constitutional 
predisposftion : this circumstance ])oints out, while we 
are investigating tlm {)eculiar syuqdoms in each case, the 
safety and ])ropriety of a more prompt attention to relieve 
tlie stomach and bowels by gentle aperient or alterative 
medicines. 

It is not only tlie functions of the body which suffer 
from atmosphenc, peculiarities ; lh{3 oj)crations of the in- 
tellect, as (hey dej>end oit the state of the brain, may 
suffer likewise from any whi<;b disturbs the animal 
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system, in conformity to tins notion, we ftiul that the 
mind partakes of the irritability of the nervous system in 
general ; and that in particular kinds of weather, which 
alfect the functions of the body, persons find themselves 
incapable of the same clear and powerful exercise of the 
mental faculties as they enjoy at other times. It is well 
known that insane people, as well as those who labour under 
various forms of neurosis, arc worse at particular times. The 
brain is the instrument of mental power, as the other nerves 
are of what is called automatic life. It is a complicated 
assemblage of the organs of the ditlerent sentiments, pro- 
pensities, and intellectual faculties ; and any one of these 
may hav<3 a morbid action, in proportion as its particular 
organ he disordercid. And further, the organs of the brain 
are subject to disease similar to other parts of the body 
to inllammation, — to morbid irritability, — to loss of tone,^ — 
to paralytic affectious. They sutler, also, in common with 

other parts, from atmosjjhcrical causas. Hence the w'eather 

* 

(am affijct the mind through the medium of the braiu. 

It would seem that there were a more immediate con- 
nexion between the peculiar state of the air, and the kind of 
disorders which were thereby excited, than wiiat consists in 
the general disturbance of the nervous aystdm and digestive 
organs, and the diseases wliich follow by sjfmpathy, in con- 
setjuenco of a predisposition therettv For it may be ob- 
servc'd, that even of those disorders which are not generally 
admitted to be contagious, one j>artieulai* kind will prevail 
for a long time. Thus^, in winter, the diilereut symptoms 
of the state of the body which we call a cold, appdhr, in some 
inc.»asure, to prevail and vary together ; so that it is 
common to hear people talking of the fashionable complaint. 
Coughs, for a while, are the prevailing symptoms ; sore 
throats are then the most common. It is in spring tha^ 
certain kinds of cutaneous eruptions usually appear ; and in 
autumn, that those irregularities in tlie functions of the 
digestive viscera, called cholcflra ^morbus, iStc.. happen, and 
which have been (3rroneously*attril*nted to eating umch fruit. 



Oailurlial atlVctions, commonly ascribed to the elfect ot 
cold, are said to be of two kinds : one, the more consequence 
of checked perspiration ; and the other, contagious* J 
believe both to be connected with atmospherical intluerme, 
though one may become infectious afterwards. The state of 
the digestive organs, and the previous habits of tlie palien(, 
modify the complaint ; but atmospheric peculiarities seem 
to have great share, both iu exciting ihe symptoms, aiul in 
producing their varieties. Horses and dogs are a{fect<'d wUh 
the contagious catarrh. But g'rass, carrots, and natural 
food, given to horses, and certain alterative nicdieinc to 
dogs, will often cure it. 

In the year 1767, a dry cough became prevalent in 
Essex among horses, about Allhailowtide, which con - 
tinued through great port of November, and then subsided. 
In the neighbourhood of Walthamstow very few horses 
escaped it* 

Witli respect to wliat we call catclujig cold, 1 may 
observe, that either there must be some state of body previous 
to catarrh which renders it particularly susceptihltn (if a 
cheek to perspiration, or tlicre must be some} state of 
atmospheie wliich has a tcrt<lcncy to excite catarrhal 
atteclions ; for pcrsoiis often take cold wluuj they are taking 
most care, atid^vliei! they least suspect it. I have been 
exposed h> repeated checks of j^erspiralion, to cold, and to 
fatigue, atid have slept ex}>osed all liiglit to o/ind aiul snow, 
during journeys in luuuntainoas countries, w ithout in jury ;i 
blit afterwards, when living stationary, iu populous cities, and 
taking caVe, 1 have become the subject of «xitarrhal 
complaints. Most travellers attest the sannx 

ft is possible', there may be fliUciont mixtures of atmos* 
phere, which act as specilic stimuli, and jn ocUice their corres- 
ponding peculiar diseased nervous actions, which ari) again 
still further varied in cacli individuai casi', i>y the particular 
slate of eonstltutioih and oilier circumslancass of tlie patieiiL 

Even contagious diseasiK; break out at very uncertain 
periods, and often without any /ibvioics cause, though they 



are afterwards evidently pro})ag:ated by infection. Farts of 
Turkey are visited by th(3 plague every five or six yearsj 
while the same disorder appears more rarely in other places. 
Tlic small pox rages for a time throughout whole tracts of 
coimtry ; at otiiers there is scarcely a case to l)e met with : 
tiie same may he observed of scarlitina and measles. 1 
cannot persuade niy?^elf that this is merely the eflect of 
aeeitientai introduction, because these disorders will break 
out all at oP.ee in numbers over a large tract of country, 
prevail for a wlrde, and then suddenly disappear. Possibly 
there may bo some quality in the air, at particular times, 
whereby it is fitter for the conveyance of infectious matter. 
We may also suj>j>o.se the effect of a peeuliar state of 
atmosphere to be soaietimes that of rendering the body more 
susceptible of infection ilrau ordinary ; bat tliese circum- 
siaucos will not explain ilui fact 1 ‘nave mentioned. For if 
pestilential diseases be only caused by contagion ; — what at 
first occasioned them ? And if l!iero*l) 0 ]m external general 
cause; why do they frequently break out so suddenly over 
larger tracts of country at once, in great immbers, and after 
a lime subside ? 

In artifufial society there arc so many causes operating 
to produce ill healtlq that the extent of the ihilucucc of any 
one cun hardly he ascertained. Inactive htAii^s of life, bad 
air, irritating food, gluttony, the drinking of spirituous and 
fermented liquors, the misguidance of the jnissions, and 
tliC reciprocal o{)eralion of the mind and hddy on each other, 
have all a tendency to |>roducc disease. But, though these 
various evil liabits of artificial life are all delrinf^nta!, yet 
their kind of inllucnce may he soiuew'hat different : and, in 
proportion as fatnilies, and oven nations, may have indulged, 
from time to time, in any of them, they may have acquired 
what are called constitutional j>eculiarities or temperaments ; 
and the diseases dependent thereon may be infinitely varied 
by the subsequent combination of different evil habits in 
imlividuals. For exauiplc, sedentary occupations have 
been considered to hurt our health, J>y causing an accumU" 



lutioii, or irregular directioiij, of the nervous ouorgy wliich 
ought naturally to be spout on the various muscles. Thus 
there are cases ia wiiich patients, suffering great and peculiar 
iierYous irritation, have been relieved by a degree of bodily 
exercise, which, in common cases, would have causecl 
weanaess> The different kinds of spirituous and fermented 
ii<]uors are, probably, pernicious, by affording a stiinulous 
exhausting to the strength : hut whether they prove 
uniformly injurious in proportion to the quantity of ardent 
spirit which tiiey severally contain, or whether, and ia what 
degree, the different kinds of spirituous drinks cause diflerent 
specific actions, is a point which, I think, has never been 
sufficiently investigated. 

Dr. Lanibe considers ordinary food and iinj)ure water as 
exhausting stimuli ; but he seems to think their respeclivi^ 
actions on the system as somewluit diiferent. If they do 
actually contain deleterious vsubstances, their evil influence 
may' be increased, in o^H’ta^n states of disease, by the lacteals 
losing their discriminating power, ami, like conmioa ab- 
sorbents, drinking’ up unasslmilaied or noxious matter, in 
consequence of a disordcx’cd state of tlic chylopoietic system. 
In these cases, then, must attention to regimen be par- 
ticularly ncces"sary* Such a view of the subject as this, 
enables us, in some measure, to reconcile the beneficial 
edects of herbfood on many persons, with the apparent healUi 
of others Avho live cluelly on flesh. To return from the 
digression into which I have unavoidably been led : those 
persoiis are most likely to be disordered by atmos[dieric 
peculiarities who have the greatest susceptibilily of con-' 
stitulion, and at the same time tlxc greatest weakness. 

With respect to local epidemics, I may observe that 
we do not know wherein consists the effect of the air of 
particular places on people ; but, if liealtli consist partly ia 
the equal excitement of all the parts and organs of the 
body, and if particular airs excite particular organs, as 
some writers. have thought, then do we see w!*y a perpetual 
change of place may becomtv bcnefici il to the health of 
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certain invalids^ who arc never long welt in olk* place^ ot 
which I know instances. 

Finally ; it was the ojnnion of many ancient writers, 
that besides occasional pestilence, tliere was a particular 
inlluence on tlie body, in particular parts of the world, in 
couscujuence of which, in those countries, certain diseases 
would always become })revaleut ; and they usually ascribed 
this inlluence to some local jicculiarity of the atmosphere, 
l^ucrctius, who was an aecu.ratc observer of nature, thus 
describes occasional, as \V(dl as wliat I call established local 
ej)idenua, and endeavours to account for the former as 
ibllows 

Nunc ratio <|uae sU morbiy^ aui vndo repeute 
iNTortiferam possit efadem conUare coorta 
Morbida vis (joiiiinann ^eiieri, pecud unique caloru'ts. 
I'^xpediairi, l^riniuni mullarum semina renim 
Esso supra vlociii, quae sinl vitalia uo}.)i;s ; 

Et contra qiiac sint morbo mortique, noeesyo cst 
Mtilia \ oiaro : ea quom casu sunt forte coorta 
!Ci pcidurbarunt eoelum, fitmorbid^is aifr.. 

A lque ca vis oiaiiis morborum, pestiUtasque 
Aul cxirinseous ut mibcs xiei:)ulae<jiie siiperne 
.i*or coeUmi veniunlj aut ipsa saepe eoorta 
Dc terra surgiint, vbi putroreiri bumldo. }iec(a cst 
An Lem})esU uis piuui is, et solibus ieta/ 

Again, iu allusion to the latter or io^jal killaenec- 

iiist Eiopiias Morbus qni propter llumina Nifi ^ 

(jiigniiur Aegypto in media, iicque praeterea vsv|uanu 
Alibidc teiilanlur gressus ocvilique iu Aobaois 
Finibus : iiide aliis alius locus est iuimicus 
Fartibus ac meinbris ; varius concinuat i^ acr.f 

Virgil, tlic elegant imitator of his idiilosophical ami 
poetical ancestors, thus paraphrases his favoiirife iiiastor, 
Lucretius ; — 

I lie quondam morbo coeli niiseranda coorla est 
Tempestas, totoque Aueiiumii ineanduit aeslu, 

Ct, genus omne neci pecadum dedit, omue fcraraiii, 
i'onripuitque iacus ; infecil pabula tabo.J: 

^ Lccret. (U Her. Nat. lib. vi. 

I' Luoret. diilZt r.NufAih.vL 1112. 

I ViiLu, Gcor<j. lib. iii. 
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iS'uw \vv.‘ oughlj in every iuvestigatiou, to cUsUnguish^ 
as isir as possible, between local epitlonua, tluit is, an iulieront 
^disposition, in (lie air of a particular place or country, to 
excite a ]>articular train of symptoms ; and endemia, or a dis~ 
}Josi{ion to s])cciiio forms of disease, apparently inherent in 
certain tribes or nations, as casicer, for instance, in many 
southern counties in England, particularly parts of Sussex, 
which seems to be an instance of luneditary endomia, and 
disiinct from complaints produced by the air on persons who 
come to reside in particular places, as well as on the 
inhabilaats, as the ague in certain parts of Essex, 


N ‘i- — Hfj/Uh uf afhtr Anhnn^s h' hi) .dtinoiiphvricnf 

Caunea* 

All organi'/cti boilicsj as liar as Ituman sagacity can 
jienetrale, aiipear susceptible of diseased actions, which may 
be excited by dilleront causes. In mail tbeso causf,?s arc 
various and complicated ; and ibc morbid actions which 
arise, in consequence, arc numerous and dissimilar* And 
tliis circumstan<;;e may be attributed to his organization and. 
to his mode ot’, life, I'he influence of the atmosphere, 
wiiich is om» chiise, is apt to be overlooked in the human 
subject, from the variety of others which are contimially 
operating, and which, though by their conjoint iniluence 
they predispose to, and often modify or aggravate its otfects, 
have, nevin tlicless, a tendency to mislead our judgment as 
to the manner and extent of its operation. 

Animals, particularly those which are domesticated, on 
which alone we can make any accurate observations, have 
many sources of disorder, though not so great a number as 
man has. They may sufler from hunger, from unnatural 
food, from fatigue, and from accideutal injury, wliich can 
ju’oduce disease, and which inay be the cause, of their bc - 
coiiaag allectcll by pccujianlh^sjn the air ; notwithstanding 
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theii’ comparative freedom from evils of intoxication, 
gluttony, and mental perturbation, that prove so frequently 
destructive to the human subject. 

The occurrence of canine hydrophobia in distant parts 
of the country at the same tirae^ must be ascribed partly to 
some peculiarity in the atmosphere ; while the circumstaiico 
of its occurring at lirst only in a few dogs, woiihl lead us 
to consider some pre existing, and perhaps unnoticefi, state 
of disorder in the animal, as conducive to the more violent 
nflcction sulisequently excited by the air. 

The effect of particular weather on animals ^vas known 
to tlie anc*ients5‘“Virgil aptly alludes to the inliucncc of 
luiheallhy air on animals, though they were not subject to 
the general causes of human diseases, namely, wine, gluttony, 
and mental anxiety. 

— At(.]ui lion Mai^JHica Bacciu 

Miincra, non illis epiilac nocuere ropos^Ute. 

Frondibus ct viciu pascinitur h^iniplicis [icrba.e 
Pocahi fuint fonios liqukli atqiie excrcitn carsu 
Fluiiiiua, nec sonuios abrumpit cura nalubrcs/ 

• 

There are many other instances on recortl of e]>idemic 
distempers among animals, which have prevailed only for a 
time, and which seem to be referrible ,lo trlie atmosphere- 
A few years ago, in Essex, prevailed a i«ortality among 
cats, which carried off' considerable numbers. And the 
well known history of the cats who died of parotitis felina, 
about Haywood, in Staffordshire, incladitig the whole of a 
line breed of Persian eats, is related by I>r. Darwin, in his 
Zoonomia. A similar pestilence once prevailed extensively 
ill Holland, which destroyed this useful animal very eX" 
tensively. The mange is said to be contagious ; but if this 
be the case, it is one of those disorders which, arising from 
unknown causes in a groat many animals at once, may bo 
afterwards propagated by contagion. The same mode of 
reasoning seems applicable to Ibc glanllcrs of horses, and 
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to Miauy disk oJ eaillc Th<' whole history ot what 

lias boon called c])i'/.ooiy, (ho murrain of beasts-, and indeed 
all the pestibmces which have befallen cattle, of which 
history has recorded numerous instances, arc illustrations 
of the cirect of peculiar conditions of the atniosplicro, actiaj;’ 
in an occnlt manner on the animal machine, aiid inducing*, 
at diflerent limes and seasons, very various and dissimilar 
morbid pbeiiomcna- Many cases of tlic kind will be found 
in the JSleciricitt^ des Meieors^'^ by tlic Ald)c Bortholo]), 
J-iVons, 1787. iMany symptoms of disease in animals are 
immediately traceable to the state of the atmosphere. Be- 
fore rain, and particularly before great falls of snow in 
ivintor* dogs appear unusually dull ; their ears b(‘Come 
inflamed, and they lay drowsily before the lire all day, and 
can hardly be routed. Swine seem uneasy In windy weather, 
and sliow syinplonis of restlessness even before the witid 
begins to blow, by running about and s(jueaki?ig, with a 
]>ecul5ar tossing up of the head ; and hence the popular notion, 
that pigs can foresee the wind. To state at length all the 
irarious inodes by wliiclt animaJs show their sensibility to 
atmospheric changes, would fill a large volume ; suflice it 
io say, tinally, that some of tlie most accurate prognosti- 
cations of tlie coming weather arc made from the observance 
of animals. Those iiidicnlions are well known to the 
luisbandnicn m all cormii'ies- I lifivc collected a great 
many in my \vork on Atmospheric PJienomena, which are 
popular in our country, and i liavc collated these with the 
remarks of the old Greek and Homan wiitcivs, in Notes to 
tlie Diosemcia of Aratus, printed in tlu^ Classical Journal, 
and in jny edition of Aratns. 

How far electricity may be concerned in this atmos- 
pherical inilucucc, it is dillicull at prcsimi to say ; but tlie 
discoveries wliieh philosojdiers arc claily making', relative to 
the extensive o])eralion of this fluid, for lluid I iuust call it, 
til) a better najne bo found, scHnn to cneonrago a. suspicion, 
that its agency inay be c'once.rned in producing every ehiingc 
in which the atmosjduire is an a.gcnto 



% — Pcrul/a rith\s of the Atmosphere affect the Life of Pfards. 

• 

Plants appear to be affected by peculiarities of the 
atinospheroj which do not consist in its degree of te^iperature 
or pressure. In the summer of 1810, almost all the plane 
trees, distinguished by the rough bark Platanm occidentalis 
became dise<ased in tlie neighbourhood of London, and for 
many miles round ; very few of which, in comparison with 
the whole number decayed, recovered so far as to throw 
forth buds tlie ensuing spring ; while the smoothrined plane 
trees IHatanus orirmtalia^ and sycamore trees, Acer 
pitetidoplafanus, remained healthy. The same fact was • 
noticed also in distant parts of the country, in Ireland, in 
Scotland, and even in countries still more remote from our 
own. The season was not either remarkably hot nor very 
{larticnlarly dry ; but there were all those circumstances 
alluded to in a jireceding section as® denoting an unusual 
state of the atmospherical electricity. The succeeding 
sumTiicr, that is, in 1811, some of the same species of. 
plane trees were again diseased, and a few died. I am 
informed, that some years ago a similar, though not so 
extensive a mortality, prevailed amoiTg the smoothrined 
plane tn'es. From hence would it appear, *tl^it there were 
pavthailar states of atmosphere which become specific stimuli 
to discasetl actions of particular plants. Abundant proof 
of the fact, that certain seasons destroy j?articular tribes of 
plants, while others remain unhurt, may be collected 
from various gardeners and nurserynam. 

1 have taken jiaiiis to examine this question closely, 
and 1 have no doubt that conditions of atmosphere, which 
we cannot demonstrate by instruments, arise from time to 
time, whicli cut oiY particular species only, and leave 
neighbouring species untouched. 

1 have on record many other facts,* which it would he 
useless to detail, that illustrate*the proposition,* that there are 
other peculiarities of atiuosjjhere, besides heat, cold, damp. 
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I’tc. wliicli affect the functions and <lestroy the life of vege- 
taides. This subject, however, apjiears to have been over“ 
looked by Wiklcnow' and others, wIjo have written on the 
diseases of plants. 


4 . — 77 ^/" yVnhXsphcrl^al iujinmev in mamj fnses fo l-r 

obi'iomiif l^eriofUcaf. 


Wc oali phenomena periodical which appear to take* 
place at regular intervals of time; in contradistinction to 
those which seem to hap])eu at uncertain times. We mighty 
however, find, if we possessed a more extensive knowh‘dge 
of nature, that every natural phenomenon had its jiarticular 
period, and that there were a constant revolution of these 
periods. But we must confine this term, within our i>resenl 
limited views, to jierioOls which revolve suriiciently often in 
the term of human life, to enahlc us to measure aiul compare 
the intervals between the occurrence of phenomena. '‘Even 
in this sense, I can prove, that tlic influence of the atmos- 
phere on the health and illness of man, is in many cases 
periodicaL Previous to the more minute discussion of tliis 
question, 1 mdy observe, that different states of the 
atmosphere, exercising' their peculiar inlluence, may have 
longer or shorter periods ; and the diseases caused at these 
periods may folio so rapidly on each oilier, and at such 
different intervals, arising from the divers terms of tlic 
periods, that we may overlook the regularity of their 
occurrence ; the different states, too, of tlie Imman hody^ 
by varying in some cases, or altogether resisting in others, 
the influence of the periodical epidemic, may mislead us 
with respect to its existence and specific cliaracter. 

With these forwariuiigs of the difficulty of the im|uiry, 
I shall proceed to investigiilc particular periods of disease^ 
after showing, that their porrodicity is conformable to the 
general appearance of nature. ^ 



^ 5 ^ — Nature exhibits flerself hi Periodical Phenomena. 


Doctor Spurislieiin, of Vienna, was the first person 
who, during* the time we travelled together, called my 
attention to tlio periodicity of iuiturc. I had long before 
noticed the influence of the various states of tlie air on the 
health ; but 1 was unaware that sucli conditions of tlie at- 
mosphere luid periods within the span of human life* He 
observed to me one period whicli excited a phenomenon of 
very gcncrLd operation, — that for one or two days, and at 
the interval of twenty seven, many persons, without any 
ostensihle cause, and without any particular complaint, felt 
themselves more irritable and less disposed for intellectual 
exertion Uian usual. He noticed, too, a remark of Dr. 
Gall oil other phenomena, which occurred at this period, 
as for example, the female catamenia, which he assertcil, 
occurred in a greater number of women about the monthly 
period of irritability than at any otheii time. 

lie assured me of the real existence of this period, and 
that very irritable persons exjieriericed a certain irritability 
at the half distance of time between two such periods. This 
reauirk roused my attentiou to the subject of periodicity in 
general. 1 observed that it was in tlys manner that the 
great phenomena of nature were wont to unfald^themselves. 
The round of the seasons ^vas one striking example : 
the revival of nature in spring, her maturation in summer, 
the fall of the leaf and the general decay of autumn, and 
the winter’s gloomy picture of suspended life, are monu- 
ments of periodicity. Time alone appears to me^iiot to be 
the cause of the phenomena of the seasons, but something 
which takes place at particular iiincs. Tlie place of our 
glebe with respect to the sun, the grand mover of the 
seasons, naturally produces other secondary agents in the 
atmosphere, wherein resides the periodical power exerted 
over the surface! of the earth* That olettricity is the prin- 
cipal of those agents I have no i^louht, from iminerous expe- 
rimenis and observations wlueli I* have detailed in another 



place# Boluiusts have of late regartlcd the vernal rising' oi 
the sap and the growtli of plants as eirected hy electrical 
causes. In })roof of tbis^ I may observe that I have found 
hail and snow-, so generally the veluclc of electricity, to be 
more conducive to early vegetation than a waianer air, in a 
dry spring, or one which was attended by much unwholesome 
nonelectric rain. The learned Abbe Ucrtbolon goes further, 
and asserts that plants growing near to conductors of atmos-- 
pherical electricity flourish better than those that art^ distant 
from them ; and he relates one remarkable instance in France 
in which some jasmin shrubs were planted against tlie side 
of a house, down tlic side of which was carried a metallic 
conductor of lightning. Of these jasmins, those which grew 
near the insertion of tlie metallic rod ac(pdrcd three tin)es 
the size of the others^ and extended so itigh as to reach the 
u})per windows. If this bo a right explanation of the dis- 
parity of size in t}\c sln ubs, those which grew by the co)i“ 
ductor might not only have a larger share of the fluid ex- 
erted on them ; but tlm conductor, according to the known 
laws of electricity, might deprive the circumjacent air, and 
consequently the more ilistaiit jasrnuts, of their natural 
quantity. Seasons in ^vhich there is much thunder and 
lightning are the most productive of vegetable life. And 
the equilibrium of atraosi)herical electricity has been found 
much dislurhtVd in seasons of epidemical pestilence. What 
are tlie remote periods of these electrical vicissitudes ? in- 
deed, what arc the great remote causes of aerial changes in 
general ; are cpiestions which still remain desiderata in 
pliilosopli;;^* 

On the return of the seasons depend many other phe- 
nomena. Atmospherical changes take place ; plants grow, 
bloom, seed, and fade away. Dillercnt parts of the cere- 
bral organization of animals become active : and the instincts 
to pair, to nurse tlie progeny, to build nests, and to migrate, 
arc roused into action. But the weather of the seasons 
varies in diflerent years, and with it the times oi other 
phenomena. ' 'riiesc varieties of the seasons may have 
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periods, though too distant asunder to be noticed by man* 
Every thing we deem unseasonable or casual, such as cold 
sununcrs, wet springs, or warm Avinters, may happen again 
and again at periods wide apart in the lapse of ages* The 
word season is, in our language, distinguished from wea- 
ther, to denote the periodical from the casual changes of the 
air. But all changes would probably appear periodical, 
could we contemplate them through ages past and to come. 
To every animal a certain span of existence in the world is 
allotted ; but in numerous individuals this time is shortened 
by casualties. So is it with all nature. All appears to us 
regularity disturbed by casualty. But all might appear 
undisturbed regularity to a being capable of comprehending 
the Aviiole moving in harmony. 

I have alluded to the general periodicity of nature. I 
shall now proceed to sliovv, from those cases that take place 
in periods which fall Avithin the limits of human observation, 
that the causes of many periods of diseases are probably 
atmospherical, or in other Avords, *depeiHHng upon those 
external influences that produce various other natural 
phenomena in the universe. 


§ 0 . — 21ie Periods of many Diseases arc the resutt one a?iothci\ 

» 

Tliere are many forms of disease, which from frequently 
occurring from time to time Aviih great*siinilarily, become 
known and designated by particular names ; as the contagious 
complaints, measles, fevers, and oilier. Althoiigh«one should 
never confound symptoms Avith tlic diseased tUathesis, or 
peculiar morbid state of the nervous system Avhieh occasions 
them, yet the designation of any set of consecutive symp- 
toms by one name, helps us in the communication of know- 
ledge. In those forms called aguish, the quartan, tertian 
fevers, &c. there is a particular ])eriodiftity observed ; but in 
the lit itself the one alternating state of the patient seems the 
offspring of the other. ln1|^erinitleiUs afford an example of 

u ' 
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periodicity as little depentlcut oa iaimcdiatc changes of the 
air as any we know of. But, though when the disease has 
once began, the periods seem no longer to be caused by the 
external inlluence of the atiuospliere, still the disease itself, 
or that condition of body whicit is necessary to the symptoms, 
has surely been first excited, and is kept up by the action 
of air on a constitution predisposed thereto. If this were 
not the case, we should not find, as we constantly do, that 
particular tracts of country, as the Hundreds of Essex for 
instance, are remarkably obnoxious to interinitteuts ; that 
these arc worse in particular seasons ; and that persons 
coming from other atmospheres are more liable to them 
than inhabitants. Indeed, most febrile diseases have their 
own particular periods, wliich they observe apparently in- 
dependent of the epidemical or local malaria that originally 
called them into action. 


§ T!— There is, in many Diseases, n Diurnal Pcriwlicity of Symptoms, 
u'hich, from Analogy, we might suppose to he AtmospherivuL 

f 

Many remarkable cases of the exacerbations of disease, 
not usually considered as intermittent, returning' at particular 
times of tlie day, o,r at stated hours of the night, are related 
by Dr. Darwiiifin liis Zoonomia. In one case clocks were 
altered with a view to deceive the patient as to the real time 
at which the fit was wont to return, under an idea that the 
periodicity of histcoinpiaints was the effect of fancy ; but it 
proved to be otherwise ; for he awoke in the night, and 
looking at the clock, which had been purposely set an hour 
too slow, oxj>rcssed his astonishment that lus pulse should 
begin to beat irregularly an hour before the usual time. 

in most diseases we may notice a diurnal periodicity, if 
we closely ^vatch the minutest symptoms which escape the 
general notice of (hose who are less attentive. Tiierc arc 
many kinds of heudachs, for example, which happen at 
staled times of the day, and, which 1 shall treat of in a sepa- 
rate seciiou on that complaint, ^ I know a gentleman, who, 
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for upwards of twenty years past, has been sensible of some 
particular infinence on his nervous system twice in the course 
of every revolution of the earth. He gets up in the morning 
apparently well, but a short time before noon begins to feel 
symptoms of headach, with feverisimess and languor : the 
symptoms increase till about two o’clock, when they subside 
by degrees, and arc too slight to be perceived by five or six. 

We have reason, no doubt, to think that there are 
various original idiosyncrasies or peculiar kinds of constitu- 
tions, on which different stimuli act with a peculiarity of 
effect ; but still the exciting cause must exist, though its 
operation be not always the same. In tlie case alluded to 
above, there may be perhaps a particular sensibility to some 
diurnal influence, which does not generally operate with so 
much effect on the human constitution. 

That there is a diurnal influence, may be learned from 
the observance of many vegetable phenomena : it may perhaps 
be the same cause which acts on the aiunial machine, and both 
analogy and experiment have led me to refer it to electricity. 
Flowcys in general open by the exposure to the sun ; but 
others open and shut at particular hours of the day, even if 
the sun remain unclouded, as the Yellow Star of Jerusalem 
Tragopoyon praiensia, and the Purple Goatsbeard Tra- 
gopogrm porrifolius, which oj)en tlieir blqj^soms with the 
rising sun, but close them at noon. Other plants, particu- 
larly those of the class Syugeuesia, open aud shut at stated 
hours. The Catsear, Hypocliaeris radjfCata, and many 
other composite flowers of this sort, close at about three in 
the afternoon ; some plants are under the influence of parti- 
cular sorts of Weather, of the approach of which they become 
indicators, as the Pimpernel, Anagallis arvensis ; it is for 
this reason called the Poor Man’s Weather Glass. This 
and some other plants liave their periods interrupted by 
the particular condition of the atmosphere. Even when 
the sun is shining at their usual timo of opening, some 
plants shut their flowers, if rain be at hand •, hence they 
become prognostics of weather. 
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There as a great analogy between llie phenomena of 
plants and those of animals and of man, resulting* probably 
frofj) an atmospherical iiifluenoc exercised on both : and 
vegetable pathology serves to illustrate human. In the 
present instaneo, we can only compare the ellects of a certain 
periodical inilnence on llowers, with a similar inlhience on 
a few peculiar constitutious. The above tlescribed flowers 
shut, and tlie aformentioned daily disease begins, at that 
very time, when, from culmination of the sun, the least 
elfect could be produced in a given time from his variation 
of altitude, namely, noon. The eftects, therefore, caxinot 
be referred to the direct iatlueace of his rays ; but may 
depend on some concomitant diurnal ciianges of the atmos- 
' phere, liable to interruption from occasional disturbing 
forces. Other and innumerable instances may be adduced 
of the diurnal periods of plants. What is called Flora’s 
Dial, is a circular piece of ground planted with certain 
species of flowers, regularly arranged according to the 
particular hours of the day or night at whicli they are 
known to open and close their blossoms, so as to enable us 
to learn what is o’clock by a sort of botanical horologe. 

The worst of these interesting observations is the 
obscurity which, overhangs them. The known instruments 
of meteorology ^do not demonstrate these periodical changes. 
We seem to be groping in the dark after their causes. We 
must, however, collect, and accurately compare their 
eirects ; not oiiulfing, at the same time, the observance 
of the daily variation of the magnetic needle, and of the 
atmospherical electrometer. 


§ 8 . — The Aimospherieal InfiMcnce u overlooked^ fro?a the obscure 
Manner of Operation on the Animal System, 

All the phenomena of the animal machine, the various 
functions of automaliclife, and of sensation, seem to depend 
ultimately on the nervous .system. So do the diseases. 
If [flood for example b’e det^ermined to the head or to 
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other organs, what detennines it thither, if not nervous 
influence ? And are not all the selective powers of the 
secreting Vessels dependent on those powers which we 
regard as essential to animal life, however modified in 
their actions by the nature of the parts or organs ? No 
error is more common, or more dangerous to right practice, 
than that of confounding the various symptoms of disease 
with the morbid state of the whole constitution, wherein 
the real disease consists. Even cancer, for instance, veiled 
»n a deceitful species of locality, may be regarded as the 
consequence of a morbid diathesis. The various symptoms 
of headache, vertigo, cutaneous eruptions, and* local diseases 
in general, mark a disordered state of the nervous system 
and of tlie digestive organs. By the invigorating effect of 
good air and exercise on the former, combined Avith that of 
alterative medicines on the latter set of organs, we often at 
length subdue a variety of dissimilar symptoms of an 
apparently local character. The qu^tion is, hoAv far is the 
influence of atmospherical causes concerned Avith i-espect to 
the peculiarities of the symptoms ? I have noticed, that 
there are jieriods of general irritability, and that at these 
periods, those symptoms may be excited, to Avhich, from 
other causes, the body be foreincliued. .But I cannot be- 
lieve that the peculiarities of atmosplieraj are the only 
causes of the peculiarity of the symptoms, at least in many 
eases, and I should rather refer them to a predisposition of 
the constitution, roused into action, tund modified by 
specific atmospherical stimuli. Still, even in epidemical 
diseases of this sort, the daily and monthly, o» in other 
causes the intermittent periodicity is not to be overlooked, 
nor regarded as wholly iiulependeut of external influences. 

This peculiar influence on our bodies from Avithouf, 
which Ave call epidemia, acts in an obscure manner ; be- 
cause its cause, not consisting 4n the degree of heat, moist- 
ness, or way of the wind, we do not immediately detect its 
presence. The electrical statue of the atmosphere seems 
ttiore connected Avith the cause oF the periodicity of many 
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disorders, than tho coldness or moisture, Reg^isters of the 
diirerent atmosplierical electroscopes should be constantly 
made, and kept with a view of ascertaining this point. 
By one which 1 kept I found the unhealthy periods to be 
attended by a perpetual changing and unevenness in the 
jjetion of the electricity of the air on the iustriiiuent which 
I employed to point it out ; and the headaches and other 
pains that occur at the first change of wind to the Bast, 
and which also precede or follow thunderstorms, are con- 
nected obviously with tliose electric changes that produce 
these atmospheric commotions. The most remarkable of 
these eftects are the headaches hereafter to be described. 

An observation, of the late Dr. Gall, must be repeated 
here, from its importance in practice, namely, that we must, 
in cases of disordered functions, always distinguish between 
the suppression, as that arising from overloaded vessels, 
constipated bowels, external influence of the air on perspira- 
tion, — and the exhaustion, such, for instance, as results 
from the constant use of stimulating liquors, or from 
violent evacuations. Likewise is the state of fatigue, ^ in the 
most simple kind of disorder of functions, to be carefully 
distinguished from the two sources of disordered functions 
mentione<l aboyc.* Now atmospherical excitement may 
affect the animaj[ functions in all these three ways: electricity 
may produce une<iual excitement, and its conse»{uent state of 
exhaustion unhealthy rniasmeta, and air of bad quality, 
may overpower, suppress, or render partially torpid, tlie 
most important functions of the animal machine ; and lastly, 
the state pf fatigue may be induced by atmospherical ex- 
citement incommensurate to the powers of the constitution. 
Thus the state of the air itself can aid other moral and 
physical causes in producing thsse conditions of the body 
which may be favourable to the influence of a more specific 
source of disease. In short, the very obscure manner in 
which the air acts on the constitution, in the production of 

* Plnlosoplus,cli iii<uUcmi.sdK,* TJmCt-rsiichungrn uber Niitur iiutl Kunst im 
gesURiien uiul krunkcu 1791. 
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epidemic disorders, and the infinite variety of predisponent 
and collateral causes, have at all times rendered this branch 
of medical inquiry one of peculiar difficulty, even to the most 
experienced physicians. But this very reflection shows the 
great advantage which the physician must always derive 
from an extended education and familiar acquaintance with 
the various branches of natural philosophy. 


§ 9 . — The Monthly Perfotls of Irritahility should he attended to. 

It is proper in this place to consider the doctrine of 
certain eminent German physicians, relating to the monthly 
periods of irritability, which they regard as being often the 
times of the crisis of disease. It seems to result from an 
aggregate of observations made by Dr. Gall, that these 
p^iods occur twice in every lunar revolution. Certain days 
<^cur in which weak and susceptible persons in general 
fijel worse than at other times. Eji^lepsy, headache, and 
various nervous complaints, are worse at these times ; 
insani^ also has its worst symptoms at these periods, and 
hence the origin of the term lunacy. My own observations 
have induced me to believe that if a more strict enquiry 
were always made into the feelings of patients, perhaps 
amounting to a degree of attention which would be called 
trifling, there would result a much more extended knowledge 
of the periods of symptoms than physicians generally possess. 
And I believe that the periods alluded to are not imaginary, 
but only obscure, and that they they have not escaped the 
j>enetrating researches of the acute physiologists of4jrermany. 
Dr. Gall thought that tlie female catamenia more often 
occurred at these periods, that parturition were more frequent, 
and that, in short, all those phenomena occurred which 
might be ascribed, as the immediate cause, to an augmented 
irritability. I have observed myself that disorders whose span 
is spun out to a given length, and whb, to use a vulgar 
phrase, will have their run in spite of remedies, have in fact 
their crisis at the period of irritaWlity alluded to ; moreover 
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tliose ephemera! headaches vvluch come often with Uie cast 
wind, are worst when in addition to other adjunct causes, 
the irritating cluinge of wind happens to be coincident with 
the accustomed period of disorder to which this section 
relates. Repletion and indigestion still further enhance the 
effect. This is nothing more than might be expected. For 
as in certain constitutions, the occurrence of east wind 
disorders the nervous system and digestive functions, and as 
the recurrence of tlie period alluded to, renders the wiiole 
system more irritable ; while repletion furnishes a local 
source of disturbance ; so when tliese circumstances are 
conjoined, wc may reasonably anticipate an encreased 
though modified effect from the coincidence of a plurality of 
nearly parallel causes. 

The question that naturally arises, and which brings 
these lacts to bear on the subject of this Essay, is — 
how far is atmospherical influence the cause of the 
periodical irritability,, which I have been describing. In 
elucidation of this enquiry it may be observed that the 
periods in questiou occur in every instance nearer* to the 
times of the new and full moon than to either of the quad- 
ratures, and that in general they actually happen just before 
her conjunction aijd opposition ; — times when an aggregate 
attraction beginning to influence the ebb and flow of the 
waters, the strictest analogy would lead us to attribute 
coincident effects, felt in our bodies, to the influence of the 
same cause exerted through the medium of the atmosphere. 
It may be also noted that the the diurnal crises of disorders 
like the tides, follow the noontide or the midnight culmina- 
tion,s of the sun or moon. From this view of the subject, 
we are enabled to reconcile the very antient notions of 
soothsayers respecting the lunar and stellar influences with 
practical modern philosophy. If the moon has such an in- 
fluence on weather, and through it on human health; the more 
remote planets, when in conjunction or opposition, may add 
to the effect; and it may tufu out, after all the conteuq/t that 
has been heaped on astrology, ,that however abused by sub- 



sequent imposiorsj it onginully i*cJiiie(l to i)liysical iruths, 
which our less attentive observations liave not been able so 
clearly to detect, as (hose of the wise men of old, wliose 
knowledge was ex])crimental, and whose psychology was 
deduced from the most simple, patient, and accurate 
examination of nature.^ 

I shall be able to show, moreover, when speaking of 
the seasons and their disorders, why certain stars and con- 
stellations got the anlient reputation of being either fortunate 
or unlucky. For in fact they got their character from the 
weather of those seasons of the year, in which, from the re- 
volution and orbit of tlic globe, they appeared to rise and set. 
Hence we read of the stormy Orion, the rainy If yades ; 
hence the Oleniae signum ptuviale Oapellae ; and hence 
we learn why the mariner, conducting his bark along a Ice 
shore, dreaded the titaevus Arctiiri cadentis Impetus 
aut oriGntis Hoedi. Indeed the greatest part of the 
antient mythology seems to relate to the power of the atmos- 
phere, though some of the gods am? goddesses got trans- 
formed to the starry heavens, as Jupiter, who was ever a 
}>ersontfication of various atmospherical effects, considered in 
relation to their causes, as Jupiter Tonans, Jupiter Ammon, 
and so on ; Venus was the procreative power. Mars a 
figurative representation of the natural Vars of antagonist 
or interfering powers, and the mutual destiniction of living- 
beings. Flora, Pomona, Ceres, Cybeie, Febris, and others, 
sj)cak for themselves : they are the powers of nature, 
masked in the figurative language oT the East, and 
mistaken by posterity for living beings possessing conscious 
personal identity. 

From a similar confusion of ideas, many birds, whose 
llight or particular voices betoken tlie coming of fair 

« U may bf. remavlvcd that some of tlie autieiit Christian hymns aud 
orations^ used in times of epidemic pestilence, were x>rayoi‘ii that the sidcral 
iuUiiencc.s might be repressed. Thus, in the pei iiioiv to Our ijudy, beginning; 
i* Stella i'ocli qua*, lactavit ikv.. we have the praver» 

Shh i f( eampenen'c."^ 



weatlu.T ol" toinpcsls or of pestilence were in time re- 
i'avtletl as lucky or unlucky, ami hcuco arose tlie systematic 
impositions of augury.* 

^ 10 . — Delusion in'oduced f>i/ the hnpa-fvvtion of Terms. Necessity of 
tiheovering the true Causes of Disease. 

A good nomenclature in matters of science in general 
is desirable for the more easy cominuiiiciitiou of thought ; 
hut in medicine in particular it is apt to rather mislead than 
to advance us in the ac<piirement of practical knowledge. 
This arises from the very compound nature of diseases, and 
the obscure and mixed causes from which they arise. The 
term Epidemia, when applied to those diseases which 
suddenly attack j)eople as if from the casual descent of some 
external source of pestilence, has been so apjilied by 
nosologists from time immemorial. Hippocrates, (jalen, 
Pliny, Cclsus, and otliers, rightly enough ascribed epidemics 
to the morbific constitution of the atmosphere at the time. 
Modem observations liave extended Ibis term to disorders 
even of decidedly jiestilential kinds; hence the plague, the 
yellow fever, typhus, and numerous other delinitc fevers, 
arc now, by some physicians, and 1 think justly, ascribed 
to similar causes. ^ And disorders in general coming sud- 
denly, and raging over extensive tracts of country during 
a limited period, and as unexjjcetcdiy disappearing, are 
{iroperly referred to tins class, lint I contend that mime- 

Tlic vfji’y commonest words in our languag’o rcftT to astiology ;md 
augury. An incmisidcfrote action i.s an unsfarroasuUpd doinj^ j. and an hh 
ampicioui t^curnstunce i.s an unbirtlforescwi cveut. Tins popular siljx rslition 
which i.s incorpttratc'il in all lauguagu, has do.s(:ouded to modtnn Kuropo wilh 
our iabh s ahtnit ioi, and luck, and onions, and sorcery. A tendency has Ihh n 
implanted in the human miiui to belie v<; in ifreat unseen powers, to rely on 
i’uture unknown jgood, anti to pay some tribute of worship to <‘u' inferred eausf^ 
as a natural foumlation for the Tlu'ological Virtues ; and so powt rfidly will 
this feeling mix itsdf with the perception of phenomena, that it is only whert? 
an cAt )u .ive htith absorbs )iatural credulity, and coniines it to its pjoper 
objecl, Uiat unprejudiced philosophy U h it fif e to exercise iea;.son lUoi>e 
els to whieh alone Ka^oii apperUun^. 



k'om much slighter complaints^ as certain catarrhs, intlam- 
mations of the eyes, and various other local aflections of 
particular parts or organs of the body, should also be deemed 
epidemical, and that they depend on specific atmospherical 
causes, which act on sucli constitutions as are fitted to 
receive their influence. I believe, too, that most com- 
plaints would be sooner cured by the coassistance of a 
prompt removal of the patient to another situation and 
more congenial air, tlian by any of those medicinal 
measures alone which we adopt, and perhaps with great 
propriety, as having a known power over the disease. Sup- 
pose for example a particular epidemic assumes the form 
of an intermittent, it may be proper to give calomel and 
then the quinnine bark, which may in time eftect a cure, 
but a timely change of air would not only accelerate the 
removal of the complaint, but wmuld cure many cases of it 
that tiie medicine would scarcely relieve so long as the 
epidemical influence was allowed to act^ on the constitution. 
That this observation applies extensively to innumerable 
forms of disease hitherto not suspected to be epidemical, it 
is the object of this Essay to prove by cases in point. 

Experience and long attention to the subject iiave con- 
vinced me of the necessity of discovering,, as far as is 
possible, whether, and in what degree, any disease that is 
brought before me may be epidemical. Before I liad made 
atmospherical disorders the subject of particular study 
1 used to be sometimes disappointed Jn the expected 
effect of medicines of acknowledged efficacy in certain 
disorders ; and I have found that on the patiei|it''s being 
removed to another air, they have got well as it would seem 
spontaneously. And I can aver, that I am now seldom 
mistaken in my judgments respecting- the probable effect of 
Ohangc of Air in those complaints to which I particularly 
allude. The number of nervous complaints, too, which 
have yielded to Change of Air, after other remedies had 
been tried in vain, is much more considerable than medical 
practitioners would commoniy imagine. 



The term Entloinia,tvhtc]i relates to diseases of particular 
people, or Avbich are conline«l to certain local situations, is 
also one of very illusive meauiuf^. It comprehends two 
classes of disease, essentially dillerent from each other ; 
namely, diseases inherent in particular tribes or families, 
as cancer in parts of the south of England, the goitre of 
some Swiss cantons, and other tUseases of an established 
hereditary nature ; and affections evidently produced by 
the habitual constitution of the air and soil of particular 
places, as agues in certain parts of Essex, iu Holland, and 
other flat marshy countries. The antient writers, from 
Hippocrates to Lucretius tlie poet, had, as I before 
observed, distinct notions of the aerial cause of these local 
varieties of disease. In the latter class alluded to, the 
endemia is also atmospherical ; in the former, it is im- 
possible to say how air, in conjunction with other causes, 
may have both disposed the body for the diseases and roused 
it into action afterwards. 

i' 

Remittent, intermittent, and jicriodical diseases in 
general, have been sjmkeu of as if belonging to another 
division ; whereas most of these and even many of their 
periods are the immediate effects of atmospherical causes, as 
I have befor(5 stuteil. 

As change of weather, the ])lace of the p.atients 
residence remaining the same, will, as has been shown, 
often cure diseases ; and as change of place, the wea- 
ther of eacli place respectively remaining the same, will 
liavc a like effect ; so, from a fortunate change of weather 
at the time when we removed our patient, wo might naturally 
expect an increased good cllect : but in foct it is sometimes 
just the reverse; instances have been known, particularly 
in the Ijcvant, where a patient has been removed into a 
supposed better air, just as the w'eather was changing its 
place ; and he has, therefore, been actually carried away not 
from but toith tiip epidemical pestilence w'ithout relief; 
while those who v/erc left hehinti heuelitled by the salutary 
clniigc in tiu^ constitution the atmosphere. 



I believe, however, that in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
chang^c woultl be decidedly useful, particularly if the medi- 
cinal remedies usually resorted to were not neglected. The 
whole history of prevalent or popular diseases, those indeed 
which the Germans call Volkskrankheiten, show, I think, that 
specific sources of excitement prevail for months together 
and then disappear, giving place before long either to other 
disorders, or to intervals of general good health. The year 
1605 w as hot and prodigiously productive of fevers in 
autiuim : the interval of health which followed in winter was 
very short. Sydenham has collected a vast number of such 
cases in point, and has gone so far as to speak of them as 
dependent on the air of particular seasons and years. Thus 
he tlescribes the regular small pox of 1667, 1668, and part 
of 1669, the dysentery which followed, and continued till 
1772 — the iiiterinittent of 1661, the plague of 1665 and 
1666, and so on of numerous others. His observations were 
often perplexed, and his practice has ^ since been improved 
on, but the facts related in his works are very useful, and 
serve j;o show the ever varying nature of atmospherical 
excitants, since in tliscases, as in every thing else in nature, 
there must be as many causes as there be elFects, and as many 
relations of causes as there are relations of. effects, for no 
effect can ever take place but from the instantaneous operation 
of its proper cause. But this is getting too deep into 
metaphysics for the practical purposes of this paper, and I 
shall proceed in the next Chapter to illystrate the subject 
by adducing some cases in px’oof of what lias been advanced 
in this. 


>' 1 . 1 , — Ct)?ityigkms J)isf.f7sci( fl/ffer essentia Uji frmi jt^pidonies^ hut hoik 
are hiJJmnced hij jdtmosphcrical Cause, Necessity for Discriminatkau 
Opinion of Hippocrates, 

As I have mentioned that contagious diseases, as small 
pox, ami others, which can be extended by contact or 
inoculation, are also influencoil »by varieties’ of the air in 



diilereiit seasons ; so niay it be deemed expedient to show 
wherein they differ from epidemics* The former s'orts of 
<iisra8os are utleuiled with the formation of a specific poison^ 
which, by introduction into a healthy body, can exoito therein 
the same disease and hence reproduce the specific poison 
to almost any extent : but the latter, which arise from occult 
atmospliericiil caus 0 s<t and are as various in their symptoms 
as the causes that produced them, cannot he propagated by 
contagion* And the doubtful (|uestion that arises, whether 
there be an infected air, produced by the breath and 
eilluvia of afieeted persons, whicli wouhi propagate the 
disease, has led to a disco very of great importance to practice, 
namely, that the most pestilential complaint, even the plague 
of Turkey itself, may be visited by the physician with safety, 
if the apartment of the patient be well aired, and too dosij 
contact be avoided* The origin of the doctrine of contagion 
in epidemical pestilence is comparatively modern, and Dr. 
Maclean, in an elaborate work on Pestilential Diseases, has 
ascribed it to Pojie Paul III, about 280 years ago* It 
appears that his llormcss, alarmed at an epidemic ^whieh 
then prevailed, wished to remove the Council of Trent to 
Bologna, in order, if possible, not to expose the Fathers of 
the Council to what he imagined to be a contagious dis- 
temper. Tills casual opinion coming from the head of the 
Christian churcli, as the learned physician ohservos, spread, 
and ^va3 believed to ‘be as infallible as if it bail been a 
spiritual question settled by papal authority ; hence arose a 
doctrine in medicine, which was destructive of the lives of 
millions in all Christian countries. For so inucli was the 

4k 

supposed contaf'’ion dreaded, that even physicians and 
nurses were afraid to go and visit the sick ; and it has sii»ee 
often happened in various countries, that no one could be 
found to attend on tin; poor suHorcrs, hut certain humane 
monks, the hospitalicrs of convents, and the priests, who 
must in all probabilijty, sooner or later, peribrm the last 
olliccs for the dying, and of whose exemplary courage and 
])ersevcra)!c<‘ in such easuci,^ the history of (lie Chrisiian 
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clmrcli afl'ords many hrijfht examples for imitation* Now 
the priests so attending' neither died of nor even caught the 
disease, but lived to put the physicians to shame. It 
is almost a vvondo', that after the period when the inductive 
philosophy was introduced hy Bacon, the true clue to these 
diseases were not found out again till so very lately. In 
1817 I published a small treatise on Atmospherical Diseases ; 
in 1819 1 was examined on the subject of pestilential disease 
hy a Committee of the House of Commons, who were at 
that lime investigating the subject of contagion and the qua- 
rantine laws. This circumstance led me to the knowdedge of 
tlic opinions and writings of Dr. Maclean, whose extensive 
book is perhaps the first of any consequence that appeared 
since the period alluded to, on the true nature of pestilence : 
and it is somewhat remarkable that that author and myself 
should Iiavc been writing on the same subject, and with similar 
views at the same time, while as yet totally ignorant of 
the occupation of each other. I differ^ however in one point 
from that writer, for I cannot help thinking that even the 
contagious diseases, as I before stated, come over large 
tracts of country as it were spontaneously in particular 
seasons, and like epidemics take hold of persons pre- 
disposed by some peculiar irritability and yveakness for their 
reception. Many of the contagious diseases, however, 
have this unaccounted for peculiarity, that they usually occur 
but once in the life of the individual, while some exhibit 
to us tlie still more unaccountable plicnycnnenon of being 
defended by the precurreiice of other contagions, as for 
example, tlie small pox by the vaccine. A raystof light 
seemed to be beaming on the obscure doctrine of contagion 
ill the time of Mr. Hunter, when in illustration of the deter- 
mined eni-'cls of certain s|>ecific poisons when once absorbed, 
he. tried the experiment of introducing variolous matter into 
a body already infested with measles, and found that when 
the latter disease had taken its due course, as if by right of 
seniority of ajiplicatioa, the former took its turn and went 
through the usual stages. But enquiry stopped here and we 
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are 8till left to grope after causes ia the obscure ilawu of 
mciiical science* 

To return to epidemics : the doctrine I am upholding 
was clearly that of Hippocrates, who even held tiiat all 
diseases came from the air* It is the doctrine too of the 
Xadian, Arabian, and Turkish physicians, in countries more 
obnoxious to terrible epidemics than our own ; and so far 
from being* new, it is a revival of antient wisdom so often 
overlooked by the ignorant, despised by the presumptious, 
or carefully evaded by the artful quacks, and impostors of 
this frivolous and rapacious age. 

The administration of a few simple but efiective ]>urgatives 
and corroborants, as mercury for instance followed by baik, 
and a few salutary precautions, particularly the prompt re- 
moval of the patient to another place, will generally mitigate 
and cure epidemics ; while ia some particular cases specific 
antidotes may be resorted to, as 1 shall proceed to show ; 
while tlie incongruous nature of the remedies so frequently 
emjiloycd dming the revolutions and vacillations of cm- 
pyrical practice, and tlie steady progrcjss of the diseases 
under eacli, would prove incontestably, if other proof were 
wanting, that there is a superior and overpowering induenee 
exercised on the body, to the progressive ojieration of wlucli 
tlie disorders ip question owe their origin, crisis, and cure, 

Tlie particular laws which epidemics obey, are like other 
atmospherical jihenomena involved in much obscurity* What 
little I have been nblc to collect respecting this curious 
subject will be found in a subsequent cliapter. Sucli facts 
as lead 40 practical deductions available in medicine will be 
there discussed, and if the philosopher should desire further 
information on the more curious hut less useful hranches of 
meteorology, 1 may refer him to Researches about 
Atmospheric Pjicnomcnaf ’ 


' jis \v>*[\ an tiu' oOu r Uic AiiUioc nuiv now bo bail of - 

llookliiAiH, noiol Sht'f i, Lu/ob'O, iiiH^ Mv lt» } , <'h<.ha .ioi<l 
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CHAPTER n. 

ATMOSPHERICAL INFLUENCE ON HEALTH ILLUS^fRATED BY THE 
HISl’ORY OF PARTICULAR DISEASES, AND THE EFFECTS OF 
CHANGE OF AIR, 


^ 1 . — Odjcct of the present Chnptcr, illustrated by Cases of the Doctrine 
laid down in the last. 

In t)ie last chapter I have enumerated various facts in 
natural history as well as in physiology and medicine, to 
show the almost univei'vsal operation of varieties of atmos- 
phere on health, and consequently the propriety, and indeed 
in many cases, the necessity of change of air in the cure of 
diseases. 1 shall, in this chapter, proceed to illustrate the 
doctrine advanced in the last, by introducing to the reader’s 
notice a selection of cases of very dissimilar forms of disease, 
which appeared to be under the immediate influence of some 
j)revalcnt atmospherical cause, in ordet to prove that what 
appeared to be a reasonable deduction from the general 
jjhenomena of epidemical disorders, was still further con- 
firmed by the detail of otlters whose atmospherical origin 
has been less suspected. In illustrating by examples, it 
will appear reasonable that I should begin with those most 
obvious and most acknowledged epidemics, and should 
proceed to other disorders whose real origin is less generally 
known. 


I) *i . — Plague and other Pestilential Fevers known to originnte t« 
Jitmosphericnl Causes, and hence resist Ilemedies, 

In addition to what I have already said of the origin of 
these disorders, from the state of the air, I may just notice 
that pestilential disorders of almost every variety visit those 
districts that are subject to them in tremendous numliers at 
once, and generally with a determined train of conscentive 
symptoms, over which medicine* have but liUle controul. 



but which coiinnencey prevail^ and eventually snl>si<le with 
certain changes of weatlier, or the return of particular 
seasons. The grout iiuportance of a right knowledge of the 
true nature of these disorders, will appear manifest if wc 
only rotloct on the erroneous ]n'actice which has resulted 
from a belief that they wtn e caused by specific morbid poisons 
only to be generated by contagion. This false notion having 
gained general belief in Christian liurope, has induced 
practitioners to overlook the grand source of benefit to be 
found in a prompt clKuige of local situation. The Turks, 
who, like the antient Greek and Arabian physicians, have less 
faitii in meiliciue in cases of pestilence than the Christian 
population of the same countries, by sending the diseased 
to a distance instead of tampering with remedies of un- 
certain operation, have often been surprised to find their 
patients cured by a change to the air of the country, who 
had been removeil as incurable from the cities and towns ; 
where tliose, on tlte^ other hand, %vliose symptoms wore 
less severe, and who were left in the cities where the 
atmospheric cause was in full operation, eventually died 
under its influence. This lias been provcil in innumerable 
cases, recorded in Dr. Maclean’s work, of plague, of yellow 
fever, and otlK^r pestilciitial fevers. 1 \vx\e known it happen 
in typhus, .sc*iy:Iatina, and otlnn* fevers of less importance. 
But I shall glance rajudly at those comphunts that have 
become the subject of such elaborate empiiry, anil proceed 
to the lustory of pthers, less suspected as epidemics, which 
ociMir in our climate. 

I iiyist, however, here make one remark with respect 
to medicinal remedies, as it will apply generally, namely, 
that tlsough certain unhealthy conditions of atinosplicrc may 
act as specific excitants a>iJ certain constitutions, requiring 
the removal of the j)atient, yet this view of the cause ought 
not to load ns to neglect any otlier modes of euro which 
reason may have pointed out or experience confirmed. For 
if the atniosplierical influence in question act as a specific 
poison on given coiistitutbns, certain medicines may act as a 



counterbauc to its cirects, aiul may he employed as a siib- 
stitut(! for the direct removal of the cause, where change of 
air is impracticable, or, where it is to be achieved, may 
accelerate the cure. Other mcdiciucs by their purgative, 
slimulaut, or strengthening’ j»ower, may hel[) to fortify the 
body against the external cause of disorder. Calomel purges^ 
followed by sulphate of tjuinuiuc, for examjjie, arc well known 
remedies in intermitteuts, but I have found them fail, in 
some eases, which have nevertheless yielded to a change of 
situation. In numerous others, their timely administration 
has been a salutary precursor to the more permanent cure 
clfectet! by change of air. The same observatiotss will apply 
to the remeilics cjnploycd for fevers of the pestilential kind. 


§ 3 . — ^-^tr favours varieties of Practise, bif merging the Effects of 
opposite Remedies in its own greater curative Power, 

One thing while I am writing of remedies may be 
mentioned as affording an uuequivociii proof of the power of 
chauges of air over diseases. Wbat I allude to is the 
numerous, nay, I might say, the o])}>osite character and 
qualities of medicines which diiTorent practitioners have 
cmj)loyed for one and the same disorder, and the apparent 
success tvhich they have severally met \vith by perseverance. 
This is only to be reconciled either by supposing the remedies 
employed to have been altogether ihert, and the curative 
nisus of nature to have in time overcome together both the 
disorder and the irritation of its suspected remedy, or else 
that there were some other and more general source of 
restoration, in whose greater power over the ttisease the 
minor eflicacy of the medicines in question were merged^ 
This latter would seem surely to be the more easy solution 
of the question ; and is in fact conformable to nature and 
reason, and to the doctrine which I have advanced. For 
such overweening cause emanates in reality from a chang'c 
of weather, often consisting in electrical changes that require 
the exercise of the nicest habituXl.obscrvations'to detect them. 
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1 have repeatedly observed the jQict ; and having noticed the 
same sudden improvement in the liealtli to occur at periods 
of alteration in the electric atmosphere, as indicated by 
electrometers, which was also found to accrue on the 
removal of the patient to another locality, I think it fair 
logical intluction, knowing what I do of meteorology, to 
ascribe the effect in both cases to a salutary change of air- 
Tlje two cases differ from each other only in this, that in the 
one, the weatljer changed and the source of the disorder left 
the patient ; while in the other, the patient leaving the 
unhealthy air, took his leave of the source of the disorder. 
The case may be familiarly illustrated by supposing the 
particular constitution of the patient, and the particular 
state of tlie air, in a given place, as two individuals, whose 
temperaments could never agree together without creating a 
disturbance. The insufficient medicines employed may he 
represented by meddling friends who tried to reconcile the 
difference by fortifyii^g the mind, or cooling the heat of one 
party, but finding their efforts unavailing, one individual 
may be supposed as a last resource, to say to the pther- - 
Tf^ell nothing will reconcile uSj either you or I must leave 
the room. 

I have repeatedly known patients whose business ren- 
dered resideuc<i in a particular spot necessary, and who tried 
to weather out an unfavourable air till a change of season, 
by means of diet and regimen, but wiio at last, the salutary 
change not coming, were obliged to remove to a place more 
agreeable to their constitutions, where the use or neglect of 
remedies were matters of indiflerence, for Salus resumed 
her station on Ute brow of health, under the ensigns of a 
more congenial star. 

4 4 . — Intermittents and other Fever* proved to he the joint Effects of 

Atmospherical and other Causes, Benefit of Change of Air. 

Although intermitting, remitting, and continual fever-s 
of certain ki/»ds, appear frequently to result from the in- 
fiuenee of miasmeta from marshes, and often from damp 
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aiilSl unseasonable exhalations from water ; yet it by no 
means follows, therefore, that they are not under the 
influence of those conditions of atmosphere which experiment 
and analogy have induced me to refer to some of the modifled 
effects of electricity. For, in the first place, damp air 
is favourable to the transmission of the electric fluid, while 
dry air is an electric ; secondly, substances thrown into 
and suspended in the air, may possess electric or galvanic 
properties, and thus exercise an influence on its electricity, 
exerting its influence through damp and chilling fogs, 
unwholesome winds, and the malaria of a pestiferous 
atmosphere. Difficult, however, as may be the prosecution 
of this enquiry into the varieties of the electric conditions of 
atmosphere, imperfect as are our electric and galvanic experi- 
ment on the animal machine, and infinitely various as must 
be the results of causes in themselves various, ou constitutions 
so diversified by civilized life ; yet it is consistent with all 
the phenomena of intermittents an<^ other marsh fevers, 
located as they often are in certain districts, to refer their 
reiiioto origin to unhealthy conditions of the atmosphere, 
similar to those that under different circumstances of country, 
season, and temperature, produce the more casual but more 
violent symptoms of pestilential epidemia. 

Lucretius has observed, that as air is fhe grand sup- 
porter of vitality, so to the air’s infinite varieties of com- 
bination ought we to ascribe the numberless disorders of 
life. With respect to these varieties, the present advanced 
state of natural philosophy has not as yet furnished us with 
much information. 1 confess I have gained mdSt of the 
knowledge I possess of the varieties of the electric 
atmosphere, from the constant study of the modifications of 
clouds, which effect electric communications aloft ; and 
of some peculiar instruments otherwhere described, which 
demonstrate the mode of the transmission of electricity to the 
earth.* But I. shall pass over this enquiry lor the present, 

and proceed to some practical repaarks. , 

» 

* SoF lU’sca relics iilxmt Ahno^phenc Phenomma, 3nl London, 
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Iiitennittents often change their sites in a manner quite 
conformable to what 1 have ascertained by experiment to be the 
change of place of electrical agents. To use the illustrative 
language of vulgar metaphor, I may say of them that they 
are belligerents ag'ainst the citadel of health that are (piar- 
tered for a while on certain districts, and are as sutldenly 
ordered oH^ and billetted on the unweeting inhabitants of 
some hitherto healthy community at a distance. But their 
feuille de routes is a secret, and in our ignorance of it we 
are often unable to evade their havoc — it is inscribed in 
mysterious characters among tJie marching orders of the 
winds, but ])articularly of the terrific East, from whose misty 
plumes dire experience has taug’lit the iuhabitants of all 
countries of the globe to fear the fail of pestilence in thc 
autumnal season ; while Zephyr in reviving spring, fans 
onward with his musky wings the soft and congenial breezes 
of health. In this county of Essex, jdaces which for 
successive seasons were visited by agues in abundance, have 
become almost free from them, while they have aiqieared in 
others formerly exempt from their attacks. The pra ish of 
Boreham was for a long time free from iiitennittents, hut last 
winter I had abundant experience of their prevalence here. 
Prittlcwcll and Bffchford were once the head quarter.sof the 
ague; at othef times they were almost exempt from it. 1 
oidy adduce these fiqv instances as being* near home. 1 have 
collected and examined imiumeruble instances of a similar 
inetoicesis of thc’disorder in various countries. 

The same may be said of that mysterious lire the Ignis 
/afuu*,*«’luch .shifts its quarters alter prevailing for a long- 
while on one marshy .swamp, and betake.s itself to another. 
This phenomenon is proved to bo the modified electricity of 
low and boggy ground. It dillers from the numerous little 
meteors and falling stars which happen in clear frosty 
nights, above a line wholesome dry electric air. 

It is pleasant' and useful in this instance to comp.are 
phenomena ^wliosc electrical origin, as yet, is only pro- 
bable, with others in which it is fully established ; because 



the comparison tcruis to strengthen our suspicion tliat both 
may be derived from similar atmospherical causes, and thus 
confirms the important hypothesis, which it is the object of 
these pages to establish. 

I shall conclude tins section with observing, that in 
removing patients labouring under obstinate agues to distant 
places, we shall give them the greatest chanCe of benefit 
from change of air, if we advise their removal in a 
direction at right angles to the prevailing wind : indeed this 
observation holds good in all cases where change of air is 
directed, for epidemics generally go along with the wind. 
In proof of this I have made a remark of great importance. 
The cast Avind is the well known harbinger of Avoe : it may 
be defined to be a wind moving in a direction opposite to the 
rotatory motion of the earth’s surface.* For some reason or 
other, this wind is unwholesome in every part of the world. 
Wlien it first bloAVs, tiie change is marked by the accession of 
numerous morbid phenomena, and an ephemeral headache, the 
product of tlio first day of east wind, is w’ell known, and 
when :ig'gravatcd by adjunct causes, and a proximity to the 
periods of new or full tuoou, is often tremendously violent. 
An epidemical intermittent often sets in with an east wind? 
and in some eases is difficult of cure during its continuance 
as is observeil both in England and in HoVand. For the 
site of the fever remains in the wind, and even its particular 
type seems to depend on some atmospherical peculiarities of 
the season in which it prevails. , 

The most successful practice that 1 have adopted iu 
iiitermitteats is to purge with calomel, in propovtign to the 
streugtii or wants of the jtatieut, so as to clear the alimentary 

^ Tluist ii is distiaguislict! iioin ihc north wind t xplaincd by the rush of Foltl 
air from Ih;; [lolar rogious towards the ot][uator to hll the xaxcuum produced by 
the rising of held od air about the tropics. T!ie north wind tJieri-, and the cast 
nr wind of tiio diiferciice between the rotatory motions of the earth and 
atiiKAspIiere, are the two most e,.asiJy explanable currents. For a vahia ble history 
of the others ! refer to a scarce Trc'atise ks causes gcucmles des veniSy'' 

by D’dlemhert, a work 1 tbnncrly possessed, but wdiich 1 beheve v as sent to the 
Library at vStoucyhnrst * 
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canal, and excite the actiun of the liver, and then to give the 
sulphate of quiuniue to the amount of ten grains in a single 
dose just before the expected return of the fit. This practice 
has been successful in the majority of cases, and 1 think it 
right to mention it for the good of others. There are cases 
in which it cannot be resorted to with propriety ; I have 
learnt to discriminate those by habit, and in such instances 
change of air will often put an end to the complaint. The 
known remedies alluded to likewise often only stop a train of 
intermittent symptoms for the time, the source of the disorder 
remains, and until the weather or the situatio!! of tlic patient 
be ehaitgod, the apparent cure turns out to be only a truce 
between the febrific agents and the body. Finally, the 
most inveterate cases will sometimes subside of themselves, 
on a sudden change of air, while the cure is attributed to 
various and often ridiculous remedies. In elucidating the 
morbific influence of cast wind, I may observe, that on 
first blowing it often seems loaded with vapour, which it 

llr 

seems to take up by producing an extraordinary exhalation 
from the waters and marshes over which it blows : tliat vapours 
in themselves unwholesome, may become the vehicle of 
electrical effects on the body is also proltablc, and thus w'c 
may get a clue at once to the connecting links in the chain of 
causes by which the ultimate effect on the health is pro- 
duced. Another thing, too, which favours my suspicion of 
there being a moveablfe medium of electricity in cast wind is, 
that on nights which at first appear the clearest, whoa the 
wind is in that quarter, one cannot make a good astro- 
nomical observation, for the star seems to dance about in 
the field of the telescope as if some vibratory motion in the 
air, such as might be produced by electricity acting on an 
imperfectly conducting medium, produced an irregularity 
in the refraction, and consequently an unsteadiness in the 
apparent place of the luminous object. 

An important o.bservatioD, results from my observations 
on east wind, — that invalids should avoid situations much 
exposed to it,' particularly AKbso to leeward of stagnant and 



iilthy waters, from whose siirfoccs east wind may exhale 
pestiferous effluvia in the manner al>ov(3 described ; and 
should, in the absence of an eastern sliore where this; wind 
might be inollilicd by the expanded surface of the ocean, 
seek out a mansion sheltered by an eastern hill or wood, 
and exposed only to the milder gales of the west. 

The proofs that I could adduce of the power :»f change 
of air over intermittents from cases which have come under 
my own care are too numerous to he detailed here. I have, 
at the same time, in common with other practitioners, 
numerous proofs of the efficacy of other remedies, particu- 
larly calomel and hark, when administered in the form to 
whicli I have before alluded. A repetition of cases would 
be only tedious, while a succinct alliision to them may servo 
to explain my opinion on the subject. In numerous cases 
the sudden relief alforded by the niodleiues showed that they 
had a power to fortify the body against the prevailing source 
of the disease, and thus to {dace the patient with l espect to 
the atmosphere on the same footing as other licalthy j)crsons, 
wliile in those cases in which the medicines failed of their 
cAecls* iltere was i)robably a greater degree of weakness and 
susi-cplibility to the j>cculiar morbific cxcitemenl, which only 
change of air could remove. 


§ S.—BiUms. Fever uvtl nypoehandrlasia comidered oftch Ejthkhfleal^ 
and ihe r,n]seqHi'nt Poirer of ilie Weather to affect the Mind. 

ft 

When diseases which are manifestly the result of one 
obvious cause appear on ettf|uiry to be influenced b^another, 
it becomes a natural subject of enquiry Avhether and to wdiat 
extent the two causes may concur in the production of the 
clVect. I shall take an example in what is called bilious 
fever, and its frequent consequence hypochondriasis, as 
this is a ease in point. In {>ersons predisposed to tins 
complaint, irregular living, repletion pi\riicularly of certain 
otly foods, and the intemperate use of strong drinks, will 
lead to those fevers which seemv to he sympatheiio with a 



cHsordered condition of the liver and other <lig’estive ort^uns 
and a redundant and vitiated secretion of the hile. The 
brain, wliieh always more or less sympathises with the liver, 
becomes disturbed in its action, and that in u very }>ecuH ir 
manner, a train of symptoms IVequcnlly supervening’ of a 
most distressing- nature ; the patient becomes irritable and 
desponding, and though tlie particular subject that irritates, 
and the particular objects dreaded in the Ills of despondency, 
vary according to the organisation of the brain, and to the 
elTects of education ; yet the exciting* cause is the same ; and 
the etymology of the terms use<l in nearly all known 
languages to designate it, prove that it is obviously hepatic 
irritatiom The Greeks called this disease Tiro^ov'ipiuaig^ when 
an obvious disorder of the part in question laying %ov5piov 
by its acute disease, produced the tcmjiorary state of mental 
irritation, accompanied by fearful impressions ami often with 
spectral illusions by which the maul seems spellboumk A 
more slow and continued gloom, from llic dark biliary 
secretions which hahttually acconq>anied it, they called 
Tlie Romans called the same complaint 
Atrahilia^ from whence the French and Italian naiues 
derivecL The Geriiian ^*!!chwarizg<iUckkeii^ lias tiicj same 
import, signifying black bile, and I am informed tliat in 
Arabic and in the ‘Oriental Iranguagc^s, as well as in ours, 
the same words, which in ordinary language signify mchm- 
eholy, are employed medically to designati^ this disease, and 
have an etymological reference to a disordered liver. The 
Italian Ferjafo tlie liver, just to mention another example, 
gives the adjective Jegalom^ which means ovcrhurdcncti 
with dulRiess. The language of po{)uiar sarcasm, at all times 
ready to avail Itself of forcibki im‘taj>hors, laid hold of this 
striking connexion between a courageous self jiossessioa 
of mind and a healthy liver, and tlie contrary etrecis of 
cowardice and ilehility with an erroneous state of the bile ; 
hence the yioltroon, wliom an Athenian satyrist would have 
called Aeu)iyi7rccr!a$^ wa>uld i>c ilc.signaled as a lilyliverc<l 
ratscal at Bill/ngsgatc. /: 
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The Teutonic uiul Saxon words tor liver, too, have llie 
yanie root as the word life, and imply the vital importance of 
this the largest viscus of the body. The antienls, as we 
have seen, became very early acquainted with these facts. 
The poets of Rome, Juvenal, Persius, and others, have 
often alluded to it, and Horace’s celebrated Ode to Lydia, 
in which he depicts the whimsical anguish of a jealous lover 
is almost a !nedical description of hypochondriasis.^ In 
this Ode the liver, tumified with obstructed bile, the change 
of colour in the countenance, and of emotions in the mind, 
and the ultimate relief by a How of tears, are what ordinarily 
happens in a paroxysm of that Promethean malady of which 
disorder of liver, and its syinpalhetie febrieula, is the 
acknowledged cause. 

1 would cite numerous other examples of the same sort 
out of the storehouse of academic recollections, were it not 
that 1 hate tlie [)edantic abundance of classical quotations in 
matters of science, anil wish to get on with facts, in order 
that what 1 proposed to show in the onset |of this section, 
may* by a select detail of cases, be satisfactorily proved in 
the sequel. 

1 would be understood then to speak, not of the idio- 
pathic melancholy of a iliseased organization of brain, but 
of hypocliondriasis accompanying bilious ^ fever, when J 
assert that atmospherical causes concur with mental pertur- 
baliou and excess in diet in the production of this malady, 
and Unit where tins is the case, the symptoms will not yield 
to the ordinary remedies. 

In 1810 a bilious fever of this kind was epidemical on 
the norih side of London ; it began before Michaelmas and 
ended about Christmas. Daring its prevalence, various 
forms oi nervous disorders became obstinate, and resisted 
the common means of cure. I perceived, during tills jieriod, 
an unusual appearance of those clouds whose olHce is the 
condiieting of the electric iliud, and the. new and improved 
electrometers then in use pointed out a remarkable dis- 

^ Quiiiii tu J-^ydia Tt lt phi, 



turbafice of the uluiosplierical elcctrieky. I could relate 
similar instances in the epidemic on the coast of Picard) ^ 
and in others in England. 

When I was a pu})il in St. Bartholomew’s hospital, 
JMr. Aberuolhy used, in the anatoinical lectures, to relate 
his own ease. He relate J that once upon a time, being in a 
state of h) pocliondriasis, brought on by great exertion of body 
and mind, he cured it suddenly by taking five grains of 
blue pill ; and he recomincndcd us to employ mild mercurial 
alteratives in cases of suspended aiul depiawed biliary 
functions attended with low spirits. I have employed these 
means in ordinary cases with success, but I have also seen 
instances of fuclanclioly, so obviously causetl by the air of 
a particular place, or the recurrence of a particular season, 
that I have felt little or no surprise in finding these remedies 
to be unavailing. In sonic persons the aversion to particular 
airs is Iiabituai. i kao\v those who cannot feel in spirits in 
parts of Sussex, which agree particularly with the generality. 
Others feel depi essed whenever they arc on clay, or near 
inarslies, while persons are not wanting in whom a residcnco 
in the fine ebaiky soils and salubrious air of Hampshire and 
of parts of France proves a source of listlossncss and ill 
health. There arc idiosyncrasies about airs, as well as about 
aliments. The iiuiividmils alluded to are, iji resj)eet to 
particiuar alujuspheres, what others are in respect to diet, 
who cannot eat iish, iViuUon^ cuemnher, honey, and various 
otlter cojHinon articles of food. Tlie passions, too, ailbrd 
parallel eases, in the singular sympathies and antipathies 

of sciitiincnlai minds, 

* 

It must he here observed that the depressing inllucnce 
of particular air.^ on the mind is not Inilf so viuleui as that 
wiiich couies of an epidouiical fever. in the latter I 
once ])articij[>a(e(i in my boyish days, and with my 
case, as it led to some curious reflections of which abler 
minds may avail themselves, I sliall concludo this section. 
i W'r; taken ill of a bilituis fover in autumn, so mild in its 
ostensible symptoms tiuit was hardly rccogni:ied as an 



illness. The disordered action of the digestive organs and 
irregularities of bile were continued through August and 
Se[dcmber till the biliary secretion was suspended in October. 
It was then for the first and only time in my life that I ever felt 
lowness of spirits. Infantine recollections seemed to break 
out on me from the camera obscura of memory, and a 
comparison of the past and the present seemed to predict an 
increase of ciu es. Specalating as I am ever wont to do on 
^vhat is passing in llic animal economy, 1 began to reason on 
the cause of tjio change ; and what 1 at first called bad spirits 
seemed to result from an acuminated sensibility to impres- 
sions, and at the same time a propensity to select disagreeable 
objects of expectation and to inagnify the anticipated evil. 
In this state, the choice of a profession, the uncertainty of 
the iile of friends and relations, and the unavailingness of 
all medical efibiis to avert the one day to come llnishing* 
stroke of mortality, all which every body must feel some- 
times, \vcre subjects of meditation tha|, occupied the mind 
wiili an undue force ; oven mctapliysical speculations worried 
me; and cerlain false dogmas of the schools seemed to rouse 
a sort of Quixotic disposition to subdue them. 1 was actually 
annoyed at tlu* advanced post which f>erklcy the sophist of 
Cloyne seemed to have gained in his ideal system ; as well as 
at the danger encotuui.*red,in trying to prove th^ true inductive 
philosovdiv, IVmu ihc diOiculty of establishing the requisite 

A 1 ^ ^ 

■ponfulaltmi of the necessary union of cause and efibet. 
These trilies were certainly men of str:nvs^ whicli a febrile 
epidemic built up, but which I found I must await the 
letuni of health to knock down. ^ 

Wliilc a disposition to lean to the sliadowy side of the 
sublunary picture lasted, I found that I could not hope ; and 
this led to a jnecc of useful philosopliy on which I stumbled, 
namely, that, to ceitain minds at least, without hope in 
the future, the present cannot be enjoyed. From tliis 
ennui I was relieved as vigour returned : and some of 
the jirofound meditaiions of St. Augustine and other early 
writers suggested to me the foUhwing ideas, which i only 
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mention as they tend to establish a curious coiueidetiee ol* phy- 
siology Avilh religion, in the history and importance of certain 
sentiments. The advantage of hope seemed to vary directly 
as the absolute value of tlie thing hoped for iiniltiplied into the 
probability of its occurrence. Thus it apjn'arcd to me, that 
however distant or unlikely sceptics might imagine the 
acquisition of heaven, its immeasurable absolute valiic^ arising 
from its eternity, must always render tlic multiple of iidinite 
advantage. This seemed tlien to be the sustaining proj) 
of every body in the chee<piered troubles and fleeting joys of 
life ; Avhilo on the other hand the converse application of the 
same argnmeiit Avould always convert the chance of ludl into 
a powerful antidote to vice, however little the likelihood of 
such a doom. To he balanced between the two in the varying 
scale of hope and despair has, in every age and country, been 
preferred by tlic bulk of mankind to the evanescent shadows 
of tlie atheistical phik)so])hy, Metapliysics fail to establisli 
any thing certain as to the future, for want of axioms that can 
exist independently of credulity in the jirst instance j while 
expectation so necessary to happiness relates to the future 
alone ; of which we really know nothing exce[d from an 
authority that luis belief for its source, and that promises 
no beneiit hereafter but as a reward of virtue. And thus 
we iiavc a cities aflbrded by reasoning to what is meant by 
those who assure us that there is no solid ha])piness but iu 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. Thus also do we see why, 
cader is paribus f there will always be more bapj)ine.ss in 
countries where there is less heresy.-- -An inference we may 
surely 4raw from that in<ivitablc law of our nature, above 
explained, by which ilic present falls in value so infuiitely 
short of the past and to come as matter of conscience or subject 
of ho})e, that, in every mind, enjoyment of the present must 
vary, other things being the same, directly as the undisturhed 
anticipations of happiness in future- Tin; universal aj)pli- 
cation of this principle, ami the close connexion between ific 
loss of a power to hope, and a disorder ofleii epidemical and 
always nervous, must plead uiy apology for introducing here 
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^ tt . — Of Smnll Po.T, Measles, Scarlatina, Hooping Cough, and other 
dtjiiiahla Fevers, eotisidcred with reference to rllntosjjherical fnfluencc 
— tendency of Diseases to participate in the prevailing Tgpe of 
the Season, 

When it is asserted that any disease is epidemical, 
nothin'^ more is conveyed by the assertion than that it is 
eapahle of being excited by a peculiar constitution of 
atmosphere on many persons at once ; but it docs not follow 
that <be same tlisease shall have no other source of propa- 
gation. A disease may be defined to be a particular train of 
morbid actions in tlie animal mnebine, but those actions 
may have more than one source of excitement. There are 
contagious and non contagious epidemics, and of the former 
sort small pox constitutes one of the most remarkable- 
This and some other diseases, though originally epidemical, 
are evidently capalilc of being- extended also by contact and 
inoculation. Diseases which have this twofold source 
of prevatJenee may be compared to p^^ants that are propa- 
gated by sc'mI and by root. There is also another curious 
analogy to be noticed in this fanciful comparison. The 
epidemic dissemination of a disease from the air at different 
*imes produces varieties in the most important features of 
the disease ; hut the oases extended by contagion generally 
imitate closely the symptoms of the case frojtn wiiich they 
sprang, dust as in plants we get new varieties from the 
lusus of seeds, while the oflsets of the* bulbs in-eserve the 
closest likeness to the parent. Inocul/itioii, too, like 
grafting, has a tendency to reproduce features like those of 
t?i*! cions, ratlier than those of the stock, tliough the fluids 
of the l atter modify in some measure the compound product. 

The epidemic small pox of 1670 and the two following 
years, as described by autliors, was of an anomalous kind. 
It broke out iu numberless cases at once, all distinguished 
by a confluent tendency and attended with unusual large 
vesicafions of the skin ; but all the cases, spread afterwards 
by contagion jiarlook of the same character. 'I'lie remarkable 
change in Ihe constitution of thcati'in 1672 put an end to it. 



It would seem ns if <lHrcront epidemicrvl excitatits could 
iiooi in the atmosphere at one time and S( loot their victims 
according" to the predispositions of individualSj for several 
diseases \Yill become epidemic in the same season, in places 
not far distant, and not unfrequently in tim same place. 
Sydenham has related so many cases of this that I forbear 
to occupy the reader’s attention with a repetilion of facts 
well known* Hesides speeide diseases, it sticms too that in 
particular seasons and at uncertain times disorders in g-cmerai 
partake more of an acute inflammatory nature ; at other 
times incline to a low and what is called nervous kind. In 
sonic seasons and in some places levers are fouml to I>e 
continuous ; at other times, or in other jdaees, tisere is such 
a tendeucy in even llie most local as well as the most dis- 
similar synijUoms to observe remitting or intermitting }>eri()eis, 
that patients have l)ccorne themselves aware oT it, and have 
got relief, by a recourse to the.' bark, from lo(;ai complaints 
never before suspected to be agnislu Of these facts instances 
shall appeaj’ in the siauie! to this i^ssay. To return from 
this tligrcssion to sj)ecihc contagious (.*om})laints — I njay 
observe that the hulk of the works of Sydenham and Meade 
are made up of descriptions of tiie casual visitation and 
circumscrihed ra!ig<' of particular disorders of so decisive 
;:i cliaraetcr as^.to leave no doubt of tlmir iuiving originated in 
s]>eeijic atmosjdierical excitement. Tim measles, the hooping’ 
cougig the c^)>idiMuic cough, the pleurisy of iG75, and the 
scfulet and otlier fevau’s arc cases in point. While vve are 
contemplating all these curious facts, wo arc never to loose 
sight o^pnrj)ractJcal dutic’sas physicians, nor to be dismayed, 
be the source of the disorders, so as to relax our endeavours to 
apply the knowledge of antidotes, wliich kind nature has 
pointed out, and with which the earth and the vegetable king- 
dom in jjarlicular so am})]y abounds. The extended know- 
ledge of chemistry, mineralogy, and botany in the present ago, 
opens a wider field, for fresh pliarmae^Hiliciil enterprises ; and 
when we reflect on the immense use of tliosc sciences, which 
bear so ekx^ely on tlse uetice of the physician from their 
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uiilily tii pracuce, aud fbe important ilisooveries Uioy may 
lead to, there is no apolog y lert for pursuing au iguomat crafty 
and commercial poli<3y in the j>ractice of our callings oromittiag 
to make ourselves acquainted, as far as lies in our power, 
witli the collateral branches of science. Who would have 
thonglit in the time of Hippocrates, that the severer syinj)to}us 
of atmospherical intenniltcnts might be successfully inter- 
rupted by the bark introducer! in the seventeenth century by 
the Jesuits ? or that a pestilential animal poison like small 
pox could be prevented by the introduction of a counterbane 
secreted by the disordered vessels of a cow ? My object is 
not to undervaluo remedies, nor to check the labour of the 
pharmacologian ; but, by pointing out the great atmos- 
{dierical source of disorders, to recommend the more general 
employaietit of change of air as an adjunct remedy, 

§ (/k; Disorders iucidejit to certain Individuals in the several 

l:ieasons. ^ 

As tijoi'c arc somo persons who are always ill in autumn 
uinl osiers wlio are never well in spring’, it has owurred to 
me to enquire whether their resjtcctive maladies might arise 
from some autumnal an<l vernal cfiects of atmosphere which 
existed every where in those seasons, or whether they belonged 
to particular countries. For the former casv a remedy has 
been humourously proposed for the afliuent in migration. 
Those who could not hear the autumn might cross the tropics 
southward, after Midsummer, to be ready for an antarctic 
spring ; while those to whom the vernal air was insalubrious 
might fly the septentrional regions after the wintc» solstice. 
The natural year of the one party would then consist of two 
springs and two solstices, that of the latter of two solstices 
and two autumns. The one would migrate before the 
swallows and the other lead the van of the woodcocks. 
They might hail each other in passing at the equator, and 
enquire what {)arliculnr epidemics might be raging in the 
countries whither they were bound, and might be directed 
thfueby in their choice, of a situalfon. 



Certain it \< tluU many persons always get ili in sj>ring 
in I<]uro}Kr, while oiliors are as regnlarly (ilJected in aiitiunn. 
Some are eheeted at both seasons with complaiiUs that belong* 
to each respectively. Thns 1 have known peo})lo, who were 
wont to have eruptions in spring sutler irom diarrhcea in 
aiitmiiu. On the wliolc the solstices are more wholesome 
than eitlier er|uinox. 

But the above change ol [dace almost ludicrous in itself 
could only be available to the very opulent, an<l would be 
attended with the risk of the diiTicultics and dangers of a long 
voyage. Again it is chitnerieal as a real praeticc. But the 
fact is tlial those persons wlio arc subject to thedisorders of 
the respective seasons alluded to uuglii derive considerable 
from change of air at those times. For since it is not 
the vernal incu'cnient or the autuinnal (^lecrease of daylight 
that attack tlaev o, but sonic peculiarity in the electric statr* of 
the air, so by change of air they might possibly get relief^ 
considering that electricity varies ils oj>eratio)i in difterent 
place^s. And oxpcricrfcc teaches Unit the spring in one place 
is often unwholesome to certain invalids to whom the autumn 
is equally pernicious in another. The sajnc observation 
applies to the solstitial seasons. Tiiere arc persons with 
svhom Devonshire <lisagrces in autumn, i>ut agrees very well 
in spring. Bath is healthy generally speaking in winter, 
but is not so in summer. The same in a great degree applies 
to Rome : visitors of *the eternal city are often inai*tyrsS to an 
incautious protraction of their stay through the sultry period 
of the late summer ; those who arc prudent, and even the 
inhabitaids, in some instances, betake themselves to Florence, 
to SicniTa, or to Naples. It is a well known fact, that 
j)crsons who are subject to diarrhoea and cholera, are less 
subject to it when travelling, than when resting in any one 
place, except wiieii they happen to get into a situation, 
subject to an epidemic distemper of this kind. All these 
circumstances, and numerous others that 1 could relate, 
naturally lead me to hope that change of air, when the 
pcculiareHect of iiuUvidual places sliall become better known, 



may be found useful in Ific cure of disorders which occur 
in the several seasons of the year. I have attended patients 
for a long- time who were ill every spring ; the first budding 
of the hedges and the hiovving of the crocus and snowdrop 
being regular harbingers of illness. Irritability of body^, 
combined with weakness and irregularity of the functions in 
general, seemed to characterize the malady of these patients, 
who appeared to me peculiarly susceptible of the great 
electrical changes of the atmosphere which accompany 
the early spring. The many weathers of March are to them 
the source of many ills, I found hy experience of such 
cases that medicines which tended to uphold the strength 
and Irancjuiilize the irritable state of the stomach and bowels 
were of great use in these cases 5 alterative medicines in the 
beginning, followed by small doses of quinnine at intervals, 
succeeded frequently very well, in milig^trTig the various 
febrile symptoms which in dificrent constitutions marked ^ 
general though diversified susceptibili^ to the influence of 
tiic vernal season. 

Some persons in consequence of this peculiar suscepti- 
bility cannot easily observe the Lenten Fast : on the grosser 
(•ou/'titutious of othor>s this Fast U a salutary alterative ; 
while many from ignorance of the true cause* of their com- 
plaints, have pleaded the excuseof ill health ajjainst observing 
it, and thus lost tise benefit which they would have ultimately 
derived frop/* perseverance, if they had possessed suiiicient 
f(#rtitude to encounter liie temporary inQonvonieace. But 
this important subject of periodical Abstinence and Fasting, 
amst be treated of more at length in another plaee.^i I have 
been irequently called upon to decide medically whether 
j)articular persons ought or ought not to fast ; and even in 
these cimies have seldom been forced to forbid it, that is as 
far as my professional authority was available* 

Persons who are ill in spring are often very well in 
autumn, and vice versa ; but this is not always the case, 
The custom of purging and bleeding at spring awiid tall, 
which was formerly practised, wl1« founded no Vloubt on ihe 



liability ot persons in those seasons to ilisordors ot' 
repletion >vas oonsidorefl the cause. All iho facts 
stated above slu>w the action of varieties of air on the 
constitution, and coniirui my notions of tlie great prevailing 
'^ouree of inorbicl excitement- 


k t/H‘ Di^iordcrs of Parts which hare a continnitif of Surface icith 

the ^ilinicntanj <\inat, 

Mr, Ahcrnethy has spoken of diseases of surfiices conlimious 
with (he alimentary canal, as depcrnling on disorders of the 
digestive organs, such for example as inlhunmations and 
local <liseases of the mouth and fauces, the <jyes, ears, and 
so on. Now though 1 admit to the full extent the truth of 
his observations and ilie importance of alterative, medicines 
as remedies in cases of sucdi disorders ; yet 1 am not tlie 
less mindful of another important fact which I have observed 
myself, and wbicii Iie^bas apparently overlooked, namely, 
that thiring’ certain unwholesome states of the aimosph()re, 
iiuriiborless disorders in the membranes allude<l to will occur, 
in many persoirs, as if in consccpienco of specific epid<*mi(n\l 
excitement ; and that while the epidemic lasts, it is scarcely 
]>ossib]e by iner|icine and diet to maintain that healthy action 
of the digestivt; organs on which the cure would seem to 
depend. Cliangc of air will however frcipicnlly put a slop 
to both the local ' and the general disorder ; which 
proves its greatci; cilicacy, tliau any of the numberless 
lotig tried medicinal agents. I have had so many cases in 
point thi)| }>rove this fact, that I consider it placed beyond 
the reach of any future doubts on the subject. 

A change of wind will often put an end to a prevalent 
o])iljahnta wliich for a long time resisted all attempts to cure 
it eirectually. f liave seen more trilling inflammations of 
the corkjunctiv;i resist local ami general depletion, and yield 
to an ahcratioii in tlie weather. I remcuibcr one or two 
jiemarkubl(‘ instances in which, after ilie usual alterative aiul 
anUpldogistio’ means h;ul»*i>een employed in vain, severe 



inflainination of the eyes subsuletl on the patient changing 
the air by travelling, during the blowing of an east wind, 
only about thirty miles to the north. A patient who had 
been long allUcted with opthalinia applied to me on 
Friday lor relief; on the following Monday i still 
found the vessels of the conjunctiva distended and the 
surfaces terribly inflamed. I recommended local bleeding, 
and ordered him calomel purges ; sufHce it to say that he 
went through the usual course of proceedings in such eases, 
but with little or no cil’ect ; aud his business being urgent, 
he told me that he should persevere, ill as he was, in his 
excursion : he did so, and before he got to his Journey’s end 
he felt relieved, and the next day the symptoms subsided 
altogether. I select this as a case in point out of numerous 
others lliat 1 could relate. 

! liavc known deafness, arising fiffHT'’ an inflamed 
state, of the ear and its appendages, subside in a 
simikar manner by change of air. ^ t could also relate 
instances of ranula, of swelled tongue, ulcers on the lips 
and gums, and various other forms of inflammatory action 
about the mouth ami throat, that gave way to change of 
Avcadier in some instances autl to change of place in others, — 
after the usual alterative remedies had been long tried 
without success. The same might truly be sai^^l of irritation iu 
the glottis, coughs and sore throats, and catarrhs in general, 
us has been related iu a former cliaptei-’. Indeed I have been 
incliued of late to regard the sore lips, so common in parts of 
Knglaml in certain winters, as clVecls of au obscure epidemic, 
as they appear iu nmnhei's at once, and arc in equa^y nume- 
rous cases cured at once by a change of weather. But of 
all the cflects of air on the surfaces of the organs of sense, 
no one has so much excited my curiosity as the remarkable 
elVect produced oa the organ of hearing by changes iu the 
iiarometrical pressure of the air. As the cause in this 
instance diircrs from the general inliujjnce of air and its 
electric changes on disorders, I shall make it the subject 
of a subsc*{uent section. The* •discussion Of it seemed 



atlvisablc iu this place, inasinuclt as it may lead to some plan 
for relieving particular kinds of deafness by means of change 
of situation. 

Before I leave this section, however, I wish to observo 
with regard to alterative medicines, that they will frequently 
effect a speedy cure in tljose disorders of the membranes to 
which I have alluded ; and that long continued indigestion 
and bad dietetic habits, may justly be supposed capable of 
leading to the more terrible and fixed local diseases in the 
same parts, which in time become less within the reach 
either of medicinal or atmospherioai remedies, as ozacna, 
cancer of the lips, and otlier established diseases. 

The remarkable curative power of some vegetable 
infusions and diet drinks over virulent diseases of the 
above kind, seems referrihle to their soothing influence on 
the stomach, wi.we they agree, rather tlsan to any particular 
change eflected in the blood ; they may, however, act both 
wavs, and as I have seen some remarkable cures effected bv 
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these means, witli the zemas of many ])lants that grow wild 
in our hedges and fields, I think it right to mention^ them, 
lest in considering tl>e greater influence of atmospherical 
causes and of medicines of great efficacy, we should too 
hastily overlook or condemn those simple measures which arc 
more within the reach of every body as available remedies 
in disease. 

It is my intention at a future period, to treat of these 
])opular vegetable infusions in a distinct Essay. Tiieir 
history forms a. curious feature in medical botany. For 
the principal plants whose extracts form tlio bases of the 
new French medicines possessing such a wonderful concen- 
tration of power, were the same j)lants, generally speaking, 
who.se virtues, extracted in a more simple form, constituted 
the popular medicines of the earliest ages recorded in the 
pages of history. They were known to the earliest j)hyHir;ians 
of Egypt ami Grecep, as well as to the hcrbisls and sciarchers 
of simples of Europe. The active IxinevoJence of the 
raidaeval Monks and trawr-iling Friars extended the know- 



lodge of tlioni, aiul applied tliem more extensively to tlie cure 
of diseasc^s ; and tlie more advanced science of modern 
metlical botany and pliarmacy have done little else than 
to make new compounds of their juices, and to add a few 
other species to the list, taken for the most part from the 
same or neighbouring orders* The botanical readers who 
well know the genera Salvia, Rata, Rigitalu, Mariihium, 
Ghcoma, Melissa, Veratrum , Convolvulus^ Rheum, Cin-^ 
cho7ia, Scandix, Conimn, and many others, may amuse 
themselves with the recollections of numerous cases in point, 
while I go on in the ensuing section to the consideration of 
a plienomcnori in acoustics to which the subject of this 
naturally led. 

§ 0 . — Of fuctuating Deaf hcss from ^Umospfi^ii^l Causes. 

Fliictuatiii!^ alTbclions of organs often lead us to a more 
intimate knowledge of the causes an^ cure of such as afe 
permanent ; because we can in the former case compare the 
fluctuations with the chang’es of circumstance under which 
they happen j and can then apply our inductive philosophy to 
the ! efercnce of shiiilar causes in the latter case, from the effects 
with which such cavises had seemed, from a vegujar coincidence 
of their respective phenomena, to be conjoiiu-ui. Thus, for 
instance, having established it as a fact that certain disorders 
of a passing kind vary directly as particular atmospheric 
phenomena, as cause and effect, we can justly refer to the 
slower though less obvious operation of similar pbenomena 
'hsorders of a more pcrmanesit character. It s^jems to 
me thi.l the diseases of the ear, at present involved in so 
much obscurity, may receive, like other complaints, some 
illustration from this mode of reasoning. Deafness in general, 
like the suspended functions of other organs of sense, 
may arise from two principal proximate causes — obstruction 
of part or all of the accessary apparatus of hearing, — 
and paralysis of its necessary nervous organization. Of the 
first class arc cases of deafnes» from uccuifiulatiou and 



Iiardcning of cerumen, and obstructions of the Eustachian 
tubes, occasioned by cold and ailected by intlainmation : 
of the latter kind arc cases of deafness from the occasional 
paralysis, or the gradual decay, of the auditory nerves. Old 
persons are suppose*! to sullbr most from the latter, and 
young ones from the former, of these causes. lJut it a[>pears 
to rue from cases which 1 have attended, that deafness in 
old persons is more often of the intlammatory and obstructive 
than of the nervous and paralytic sort. Just as in the 
blindness of senility, 1 find cataract as frociuent as amaurosis 
or even more so. Cases compounded of deafness and 
blindness, particularly where there is amaurosis, generally 
soon terminate in death. Bui as long and harassing cases 
of deafness, of inexplicable origin, often occur and bailie the 
curative attempts of the aurist ; so have I thought it 
worthy my confeio'eration, in this place^ how far and in what 
way atmospherical inftucnce might he found to operate in 
such cases : and in seating the ])hcnotnena of the following 
temporary deafness, of which change of atinosj)horic pressure, 
or of something closely connected with it, appears iq he tlie 
cause, I am not witliout a hope that it may lead in time to 
the further cducidation of the pathology of the ear ; many 
of whose niorQ lusting disorders may he foiiiul to dej>end on 
a protracted /)p(^ration of causes similar to Oiose whosf'. 
casual applioiition produces deafness of a transitory nature, 

I was first apprised of the eObets produced on tlui cars 
by sudden changes of atmospherical pressure, by the follow- 
ing facts : — in coming down from lofty hills, into deep 
valleys^ during journeys over mountaijious countries, some 
years ago, I found that in very rapid descents I was suddenly 
affected with a deafness similar to that produced by very 
loud explosions ; it was accompanied with a smisc of weight 
and obstruction, and with both sorts of tinnitus aurium : 
but after 1 had been down half an hour or more, 1 %vas 
entirely relieved, .and could hear as well as ever. On 
enquiry I found many persons subject to the same 
annoyance, “while othcr^'*were quite free from it. My 
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curiosity being’ tuuch excitctl, .1 f>ogat]i to prepare for spectf- 
latiug- on the cause of this curious aflection, by closely 
observing the laws of its occurrence in iny own ])erson. I 
found that hills whose height exceeded a thousand feet if 
their declivity made an angle of above thirty live degrees 
with the horizontal plane of their bases, would always alFord 
me an opportunity of making this experiment. 

I experienced this sc'nsation for the first time on de- 
scending from Cader Idris, in Wales, in August 1814, the 
weather being line : a siraihir effect was produced, in wet 
weather, in passing over llic mountains by Uiswater ; and in 
line hot weather in llelvellel and Skiddaw, in May 1816. 
The same transient deafness occurred in a great degree, but 
of short duration, after the descent of mount Jura, in ' 
Switzerland, duly 29, 1822, just before a tempest ; and so 
great was the annoyance while it lasted, fitTIf^it diminished 
the pleasure of viewing the stupendous mountain scenery of 
the Swiss and Savoyard Alps, and ^the lake of Geneva, 
bordcrctl with villages and vineyards, which few can see 
for the first time without emotion. I mention these facts to 
show that variety of weather and of situation will not 
prevent the effect. I descended from mount Snowdon in 
August 1815, and traversed the hills of ^ Ben Nevis in 
1816, without experiencing much of it, , but then the 
barometer was falling, and a diminishing atmospherical 
pressure might well be supposed able to countervail the 
ellecls of a slow descent, 

I put repeated tjiiestions to people who had travelled, 
according to my habits of cmpiiry, and I found J^hat the 
susceptibility of different persons to this affection varied, from 
those who could scarcely come down from a Devonshire 
hill without feeling it, to those who scarcely feel it at all. 

I examined aeronauts, and le'arnt that rapid ilescents iu 
balloons allorded the most perfect examples of (his tlisorder ; 
which indeed ivas only what might he. expected ; as from 
the greater elevations and more rapid descent ot aerial 
voyagers, they must, a forliori,'^hc liable to ;fii augmented 



at4ack of that disovilor which alVectcd tltc sojourners over 
hills ; that is^ provided sudden change of elevation were 
Ideally the circiimslanee necessary to the phenomena. Always 
cautious not to niistuke accidental coincidences for ellccts, 
1 now repeated experiments on uiy own person. I placed 
myself in ditibreut jmsitions in carriages when descending 
great hills, in order to ruid out whether any mechanical 
niovemciil of the blood towards the head, in the ordinary act 
of descending, could be in part the cause ; but position 
made no didbr<mcc in the elicct. And I soon afterwards found 
a sort of counterpart ctlect produced in ascending, though 
accompanied witli some differences. Now recollecting that 
the density of air varied in the inverse geometrical ratio, in 
ascending', I readily found a solution of this question in 
the eftect which a destruction of tlm e<piiUbrium of the air 
within and withoal the tympanum might luwe on the action 
of that organ in licariug. Tlie Eustachian tubes seemed 
calculated to preserve this equilibrium ; their obliteration by 
disease was a known cause of deafness; and Mr. Cooper’s 
o]>eration of perforating' tliememAmna tifnijumisi^emeds when 
ellectivc, to be of use by substituting an adventitious orifice, 
fur preserving the same balance. I recollected, too, tliat 
tliougli a probe could b(J readily passed through tlie Eustachian 
tubes, yet that J,here were many cases of imperfect or con« 
tracted passage ; and believing cases of this sort to be common, 
it seemed reasonable to attribute the transitory deafness, 
which some ])crsons experience, to the slowness with which 
the necessary equilibrium between the air within and that 
without the car, which sudilcn descent would destroy, was 
restored by the tubes whose thoroughfare might be naturally 
thdicult, and might be rendered more so by some pressure 
from blood, pro<luccd by the exertion of ascent. A cir- 
cumstance, placing this explanation of the thing beyond Ih^ 
reach of doubt, soon after occurred. For during one of 
those well known s.udden elevations of the barometer to 
30, 30., I expcneaccd, in common with some otlior persons, 
though in a less degree, 't?ae same easily recognised phe- 



nomcnoii of slighfc emporary doafncss. licnco it sccme: 
that changes of atmospherical pressure arc concerned in the 
production of liuctuating* obstructions to hearing ; hence also 
we may infer the propriety of trying to produce this dis- 
turbance of equilibrium^ and so force imperfect passages by 
cliangc of elevation, availing ourselves of tlic occurrence 
of changes of barometer as an auxiliary, in cases where 
deafness seems to arise from tlic more trifling obstruction 
of the Eustuebian tubes. 

I may mention before I leave this subject, that I 
have known several persons who have experienced a very 
considerable relief from long continued deafness on 
changing the air by going to a distant place; I have also 
known several in whom a mild alterative course of medicine, 
undertaken for the euro of some other complaint, has cured 
habitual deafness. Mr. Aberncthy Ivit^'^elated other 
instances of this fact; and, I think, he has rightly ascribed it 
to the improved state of the digestive organs, with which 
all parts about the head are apt to sympathize. 


§ 10. — O/' Ttioihachc : its periodical Attacks ; occasional Obedience to 
Change of Air and to the Bark, 

» * 

I atn convinced lliat teeth are more vitscular than is 
usually imagined, and the phenomena of their diseases 
seem to conrirm my oj)inion. Possibly the substances used 
for curing’ the toothache, and particularly Mr. Clarke, jun.’s 
excellent method of sto])ping them Kith a composition which 
in most cases immediately allays the pain, may aot on the 
living organs of the tooth, as well as on the carious and 
dead matter, and by deadening the former and acting 
chemically on the latter, rtiay thus cause the pain to cease, 
as it were, in a two fohl manner. It is due to that gentleman 
to observe, however, that his method is attended with very 
great success, particularly in cases of tootliachc, which de- 
pend on the exposure of the nervous parts of the tooth by 
the process of mortilicatioJi calTbd rotting, Svhfoh is the 
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eoininoiiost kin<L Hiisidos this sort of tootluichc, there are 
two or tlireo other kimis. One tlepeiuls on iuJlamnKition of 
the periosteum of the fani*- ; another of tlm socket ; another 
of the o'um. There is also a nervous toothaclie, wlfich 
partakes of the character of rheumatism, and which often 
becomes periodicak In this latter case 1 have employed the 
bark witfi success : the pain often extends to the jaw ajid to the 
temples, at oilier times it secnis to alVectaUthe hraneiics of the 
nerve, partaking' of tie douloureux, in which disease it some- 
times eiids, after the extraction of the tootli. This sort 
certainly appears to recpiire constitutional treatment. But 
as lootiiaehe, which begins by simple inllammation of the 
exposed nerve, often ends in the jieriodieal kind, I have 
])roposed to patients, in order to avert the disastrous con- 
sequences of such lermiaation, to apjdy early to u dentist 
to stop the cavity, aiul at the same time to permit 

me to regulate their stomach and bowels by medicine, that 
we miglit combine constitutional and local treatment to- 
gether ; for constitutional disturbance will interrupt the 
salutary chcmiciil process, by giving rise to alTeetions of tbo 
nerve out of the reach of the local remedy. Even in bail 
comjiound eases, the success of the process above alluded 
to, seems to me to have sometimes bo^en so successful, that 
1 shouhl feel warranted by facts in referring patients witli 
carious teeth <o a mode of operation which, even where 
it fails to cure those which are the most diseased, seems 
calculated to save the greater number from further iniscliiek 
That the toothache, when it assumes the intermittent 
character, >viJl often yield to the bark, 1 am convinced by 
experience. The method I have employed on this as on 
other occasions is to o})en the bowels gently with calomel, 
which has also a tendency to rectify tlie biliary secretion, 
and then to administer the bark, in a large dose, before the 
expected recurrence of the paroxysm, 'riie sulphate of 
quinnine, now in more general use, may with much additional 
comfort to the patient be, substituted for the ordinary motle 
of giving the4>ark. Tlie Ikst thing often ohserved on taking 
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the above medicincSj is (be rdiaiij^e of a pcriodicai toothache, 
into one which is oontiimod, beil less asfoiuzing, and which 
subsides by degrees. Where the paroxysoi seems rnoi*e of a 
rheumatic kind, and gets worse when the patient is warm, a 
further depletion with the calomel will be desirable. In all 
cases, change of air might be tried if convenient. I have 
known it produce the most surprising effects, in cases of 
toothache which have been hut imperfectly cured by doses 
of bark. 

A case occurred lately of a lady who always had tooth- 
ache when residing at a particular town on tiie coast of the 
Mediterranean, hut who lost it on going into the interior of 
the country. All those who desire to preserve good teeth ^ 
should pick them and brush them daily, as the remains of 
the food, lodging in tlicir interstices and^e?^vitLes, is the 
principal exciting cause of their premature decay. 

$ 

§ 11 . — 0/ Epidanhal Gumhiiil and Sore Mouth, 

Ciimhoils frcquoutly arise from bad teeth and neglected 
gums ; but (here are boils and sn»all ulcers of the gums, 
lips, and inouth, which arise from some epidemical influence, 
ami suhsitlc on change of weather, or on change of situation. 

I remember too a terrible epidemic diseas*; of this kind, 
rluring whicli 1 had several patients ailliclecl witl; it, whoso 
complaint began with a species of small ranula ending in 
oflensive ulcerations and ptyalisin. In this case I employed 
some of the strong vegetable infusions with apparent success. 
At length the disease yielded to a change of Aveathes, when a 
large luimher of patients, at one time, had the pleasure of 
oilcring to each other mutual congratulations of recovery. 

§ \2,—0/ the Varieiics of Ihndaehe and ihetr connection u'itU Atmos- 

pherica I Elcctrkd tip 

It will he pro}>er in this place to consider the different 
sorts of heada<dic, and their relation to electric changes of 
atmosphere. Headaches arc md usually disoiih;’^ of long 



continuanct? at a thuc^ at lonstj the soi l: ot wliich I propose to 
I roat ; aotl conse<punUly they cannot allbrtl us luuch example 
of the gootl effects of ehaugo of residence; they, however, 
exemplify in an eminent degjoe the sudden opmaitiou of 
atmospherical causes on t!ie brain and nervous system. By 
often recurring at lunar periotis, and at casual changes of 
weather, they prove their obedience to the stimulus of 
certain aerial vicissitudes. 

That fatigue, cold, iiightwatching, bile, re{>letion, and 
other causes of debility and irritation will produce the slighter 
forms of this disorder, in almost every body, is a fact of daily 
occurrence ; but the more violent and defnjable headaches 
which arc the subject of this enquiry, are easily refcrriblc to 
atmosplierieal causes ; and contribute in no small degree to 
steongihen the opinions that I have formed of the particular 
agency of eiectrieity in nervous diseases. 

The worst form of Jicadache is perhaps the one which 
more iiivinGdiately illustrates the rai>id enbet j)roduced by 
irritation of the stomach, on the bniin, in consequence of 
indigestion : it occurs chiefly in young persons ; ,for by 
degrees, its attacks becoming less and less freejuent, it wears 
out. The usual symptoms of this foian of hemlacho are as 
follows — Soon aher breakfast, or some oilier meal which 
is not dige.stedit from sonic disagreement with the stomach, 
the patient liuds his vision siuhleniy oliscured, objects are in 
part unseen, and tlmrc seems a wavy motion in every thing : 
sometimes one eye is aflected before the other ; but whether 
this be the case or not, by shutting one of the eyes, the 
patient ours generally see more distinctly with the other alone, 
than he can with both o})cn together. This partial blindness 
lasts less than an hour, and is succeeded by a beadacbe in 
the frontal parts, accompanied by rigor, nausea, and dis- 
turbed functions of the digestive organs, after which the 
whole goes olT. Persons have mitigated the attack by 
nuidiciutjs, but they cannot always kccj) it away. It has 
been jastly atliibntod to indigestion ; but though it may 
beg'in with mnlig'cstcd food, yet souiothing peculiar must 



have previously disqualilicd the stomach for digesting ; and 
tltc tliseasc is sometimes periodical. 

Now' although there must he particular predisponent 
causes for so extraordinary a malady as the one described, 
yet it is evident from the sudden occniTence of the attack 
after eating, that irritation in the stomach, produced by the 
food, and acting on the head by sympathy, is the cause of the 
disorder, a circumstance which is further confirmed by the 
fact that an emetic or a brisk cathartic Aviil carry it ofl' sooner 
than it would disappear if let alone. The tongue is generally 
furred, and there is a hitter taste in the mouth, during these 
headaches. 

As the mental powers remain unimpaired during head- 
ache, it seems rational to conclude that the great pain felt 
in the forehead is seated in the raeuingc.s of the brain, and 
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not in the organs themselves where it would produce the 
delirious symptoms of phreuitis. A'et in the above case of 
headache, preceded as it is by an affection of vision, the 
irritation must first begin either in the optic apparatus, or 
in some part of the brain contiguous to it, and must be 
afterwards trausfeiTed. to tlie front part of the membranes 
of the brain : otherwise the particular train of conset(uont 
symptom.s would remain unaccounted for^ 

Another sort of headache takes place at aionger interval 
of time after an indigested meal, and maj therefore, with pro- 
priety, I think, he ascribed to irritation occurring- in the 
duodenum and small intestines. After an indigestetl dinner, oi 
a meal later in th-e day, taken in uuusuai quantity, and parti- 
cularly after excess in wine and foriuen ted liquors, the patient 
rises next morning with a headache, oecupyiugthe frontal re- 
gion which IS exasperated by the slightest motion ; it generally 
gets worse and worse till towards the afternoon, and then 
begins to go olV, and by seven or eight in the evening is often 
gone. When, however, it persists through the evening, a few 
grains of rhubarb of calomel and the extract of aloes com- 
bined, taken in form of a iiill, at Wd time, will generally 
remove all symptoms of tisis kind of'hoaduche beiorc^norning-. 



*rhis sort, like ail oilier headaches, oeeuis with greater or 
loss degree of violence, according to oircumstanecs. Per- 
sons are more <Iisposed to it in situations where the air does 
not agree them, tiian in other places where a wholesome 
atmosphere ensures a good digestion. Both the above dis~ 
orders have been designated by the undistinguishing name 
of sick headaches, because in both indig'ested food being the 
cause of the complaint, a degree of sickness occurs in the 
course of its natural or artificial cure. 

I was formerly inclined to attribute the aflTectioa of 
vision above described, to the distension of the plexus 
choroides, which being violently iniected with blood might 
press on the thalamus of the optic nerve ; and several 
distinguished physiologists seemed inclined to the same 
opinion : but in the year 1815 I demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of anatomists tiiat tlie parts called thalami 
neY*voriim opticormn had in reality nothing to do with the 
origin of tiic optic navve at all, but were gaug'lia of incre- 
ment for tlie addition of the fibres of the posterior lobes of 
the cerebrum, which take tlieir origin from the tabevctdicm 
olivare^ passing through the Pons Varolii: consccpiently 
this oxj)ianation lalls to the ground and the proximate cause, 
if our knowledge pf it be of any practical utility, must be 
sought fur in* a sympathy of the ojitic nerves itself with 
the irrhalion wliich is going forwanl in the brain. 

Another sj)ecies of lieadache remains to be described, 
wliich may be called nervous, and to which some persons arc 
terribly subject. I'lie patient feels over night more or less 
of a dullness of thought, and an inaptitude for the slightest 
exertion, and sometimes a sense of thirst; on waking in the. 
morning, he yawns, feels indisposed all over, and complains 
of pain in the forehead, greatly aggravated by motion. Tlic 
tongue is found to be furred, and the ajipetite is faulty. The 
symptoms get worse towards the middle of tlie day, and 
usually begin to subside before'six in the evening, and are 
often gone by seven, going olF with rigor and slight fever. 
'I'hc pulic, liowever, remains little disturbed, or is perhaps 



uuly jwicolerated when tlic patient moves- This electric sort 
of headache is not to he evaded hy any means at present 
known, nor during* the limited period of its continuance can 
it be much alleviated hy medical aid : The strongest purges 
given over night, when it is expected, have no sensible effect 
on it, and 1 have known cases where the customary opera- 
tion ol a cathartic, taken by tlie patient, was jiostpoiied, as it 
were, by the constitution, till after the headache hu<l run its 
course : in other cases the operation of tfie medicine did not 
much assuage its dreaded violence- I have tried pressing 
the temporal arteries without success. Patience, rest in 
bed if possible, and the abstraction of noise are found to con- 
stitute the only available practice in this malady. Tliis disease 
occurs often periodically once or twice in a month, that its ♦ 
visits ofieiier happeri near the periods of the new or full 
moon, and that the first occurrence of in persons 

subject to it, seldom foils to bring it on in its more violent 
forms. If east wind suddenly occur about the new or full 
moon, or at the patient’s accustomed *j)oriuds of irritability, 
and if indigestion, from excess, is greater at those times, a 
still more fearful visitation of this aj>alUng pain may be ap- 
prehended, from the conjoint inlluence of several causes 
occurring together. That electricity is somehow or other 
tlie cause of this, as it is the exasperator'^of other headaches, 
is beyond a doubt, though the particular maimer of its action 
is yet unknown. That the disease begins on the evening 
preceding the pain is evident from tlie precurrent sensations 
that I have described. Kxposure to damp night air 
in unwholsesome countries, cold feet, and mental anxiety after 
dinner, the day before, concur to aggravate the symptoms. 
Slighter degrees of this sort of nervous headache occur 
before mid after thunder storms, as I liavc otherwhere noticed, 
and they are relieved by the actual foil of rain. All these, as 
well as many other circumstances in the electric history of 
east winds, show the connection of headaches in particular, 
with that general disturbance of health,* which electricity is 
cxipable of producing. But whyjits effects arc different on 
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UiiVoroHt why siuiduv tiisordcrs ihtliR‘ 0 (l iti the 

organs of (iigesiion l>y the very same caus<g should at 
iliiTerent tunes, ruui on dilTorent conBlliiitions, produce such 
dissinular eiVects, will probably long* remain uuknowm We 
refer ihoau atul I think with propriety y in tiie absence of a 
more accurate knowledge oi' the subject, to tlie endless 
variciics of consruadum on wSiicii tdmosjifhcrical causes, 
eqviaUy obseiU‘e a?ul imuimerabUg are perpetually acting*. 

Other sorts oi hcadaclies occur which it will bo hardly 
necessary to particuLirizc. lUiUgcsUoiii wiil produce 
homicraiaa or an ailection of only one side of the head. 
There are .ih-o iiumboi'less headaches sympioinetic of ievers? 
aiKi af tdher h^ea! diseases, i'^very v;aaery, in the present 
< imporieet state oi oiiv kaav, 'lodge, ongid to be; noticed, but 
all kikeri cailocti Vc ly have, iiet aa yet been able to do much 
towards a dccead. kiiowlcdg'c of the p[dhoiog*y of 

the iie:uL There are some tvann cliriurtes in whicli head- 
aches are unknown : they are inorc common among women 
ttuui amciig nuag auif uniong* the ricii aiui luxurious than 
among ilie |io:u ami ubslemious. Like some other had pains 
they arc happily iessene<i in frequency and violence towards 
the dociiiiO of life, and arc best guarded against by good 
air, exercise, and those ijabits of temjxu'ance and regularity 
which give pcnriancnt strcugtli to the constitution. 

From a conviction that electiicity has much to do witli 
tiio cause of headaches, 1 have set about various experiments 
in order to try if the defect or irregu iarity of electricity 
might he supplied by means of artificial conductors, so 
contrived as to let into the houso a collected portion of tlie 
fluid ; or by means of the electric luaclune and insulating 
stool. I recoinnicnd the repetition of those and such like 
experiments to those who have time, and are willing to 
coo}>orate with me in such curious trials ; but I would 
admonish the practitioner, at the same time, to avoid giving 
the patient much hopes of relief, at the onset, lest in 
experiments which require so mueli nicety and skill, an 
accidental failure in (lie rcyjilt of (he practice should iling a. 
prcmnlurc/.sbu on ih * attempt. 



^ J3 . — Of more determtned hijlmnmutory />Ay.y/,sy,^ of the Brahi n„d 

Chest. 

I have obtained the most satisfactory infovination of the 
influence of air in phrenitis ; strange as it may seein to those 
who view this disease as the result of its ordinary causes aione^ 
cases have occurred in which young persons, wit!? a tendency 
to brain fever> have brought it on, by diange of residence, 
particularly by going into a low damp situation ; and tliey 
have never been completely freed from the returns of 
symptoms, till they liavc regained a dry healthy air, to winch 
they may have been accustomed : of this fact I have now 
one remarkable instaime before me* Generally speaking, 
these aeuic disordc'rs, wheii occumug in the brain, often go 
on too rapidly to delirium and death to admit of any obser- 
vations being made on the benefit cf ciumgc of aii\ Anti- 
phlogistic reinedicL-: of an active naiurc uTiisihc instantiy re- 
sorted to ; and iii our perception of tircir sudden power over 
the paroxysms, w^e lose sight of the primary atmospherical 
cause of the disease. The saiue ol)servatiou will apply to 
peripticumony and pleurisy, whio.h, though sometimes casual 
occurrences, arising from apparently accidental causes, arc 
frequently of alniosplicrical origin ; of wdiicl^ the epidemic 
pleurisy of 1667, so well described by Sydenham, is a case 
hi j)oint. The same author lias described pr^Lwailing coughs 
and inllammuiionB of the chest evidently originating in similar 
causes. 

We have on record many cases of eJ>idemioai hemoptysis 
and hcmalnuusis, raid I have also observed in animals 
similai* ej>iden)ics« Ihd, to return to diseases oi the head, 
there arc on record of tfm most diversilied though best 
charactorized disorders i>f that chiss, which from tlicir idstory, 
local range, and termination, could only bo referred to the 
weather as the exating cause, however luxuries and the 
abuses of t'uc appetite might have prepared the soflerer for 
their attacks c 

J^poploxy supervenes on a lifc.ol intemperance, autl its 
fits are often brought oe by mtaital en 5 oti(iUs. but certain 
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sorts of sultry weather are more favourable, than cokl, to its 
visitations. Fits of tliis disease arc more eommon near to 
the periods of lunar opposition and conjunction than at other 
times; and tlioy frequently happen during' the close weather 
and electric excitement that precedes thunder storms* 

1 have neither time nor inclination to swell this enquiry 
into a large book, or I could fill volumes with eases and facts 
that I have collected, in order to prove the influence of the 
electrical atmosphere on the most defined inflamoiatory dis- 
orders of tlie brain. And, what is remarkable, this class of 
disorders seems more under the direct influeiiceof the moon^s 
periods than others, which, no doubt, has given rise to the 
ivonl lunacy: more violent symptoms of madness are 

known to have often coincided with the period of full moon. 
I have added, to this common observation, another fact, tViat 
similar effects fefkti place at new moon, and are also found to 
prevail at other times, when great changes of weather are 
eflected by a distarban(»e of the atmospherical electricity- 
But it is time to pass over to a train of nervous, but less 
obviously inHammatory, complaints to which this subject 
naturally leads. 


^ 34 . — 0/ Xer vans' Conlj^iuoits, nnd their eannection with Atmospherical 
* Causes, 

The whole of that cvervarying train of ills, commonly 
known by the name of nervous disorders, are more under 
the influence of the air than is commonly thought. 

It has been justly observed, that during the progressive 
malignity of pestilence, various symptoms occur of disorders 
whose characteristic is the rupture of the surface of the 
body, as spotted levers, the bubo of the plague, ulcers, and 
«o on. But I have observed that there arc other epidemics 
which never break the surface, at whose crisis of violence the 
more terrible forms ^f cerebral disorders happen ; while the 
wltinasical symptoms of less viohmt nervous com])l.iints follow 
h\ their iraiiK* These, from their close connection witii dis - 
/ 
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ordered siomach and bowels, and their often yielding to 
alterative medicines, are too generally attributed to the 
sympathy between cerebral and digestive disorders ; while 
both in fact result from atmospherical excitants, though 
they exist afterwards as symptoms capable, if not corrected, 
of producing mutual aggravation. 

This is precisely the point of view in which I wish to 
make the followers of Mr. Abernethy regard many nervous 
as well as local disorders. For to me it appears that, 
mistaking the great relief aflbrded by simple medicines 
acting on the digestive organs, for a cure of the disorder, 
they have sought for the origin of the latter in what was 
only one of its most leading and influential symptoms. 

Since the publication of Mr. Abernethy’s works, and 
the consequent improvement of medical pra.(jticc, several 
persons have positively asserted that nervous diseases never 
occur while the digestive organs can be kept in order. This 
may be generally true ; but it is true *3180, that during the 
prevalence of epidemics, and at periods of irritability, it is 
often irgjJossible, by medicines, to regulate the stomach and 
bowels. Hence, at these times, we fail in one of the 
essential means of cure. 

Hysteria, epilepsy, melancholy, sp.ectral illusions of 
various kinds, and all those disorders called ncfvous, observe 
the same course as I have described, having crises near the 
lunar periods, and being frequently products of the epi- 
demic constitution of the air. That whimsical disease chorea 
once prevailed so generally in France as an epidemic, that all 
medicines were deemed unavailing, and the recourse had to 
the prayers to St. Vitus, about whose feast in Julyit occurred, 
gave rise to the name St. Vitus’s Dance. I have heard a 
similar origin given to St. Anthony’s Fire, at a time when 
crysipela.s prevailed as an epidemic in January. 

§ in.— Of Spectral lllusi’onx and other dfcepiice hmigex. 

As the reciprocal operation of’disorders of the brain, 
and those of the digestive organs on each other, by what is 
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called remote syinpathi^ is a well ei$tahris!ietl fact in phy - 
siology, I shall not dwell on it here, nor adduce any fresli 
proofs of its almost universal operation in disease, hut shall 
proceed to describe an example of one of the most remark- 
able efld^cts of tliis sympathy, in what are called Spectral 
Illusions, a form of hallucination, in which the imagery 
of an exceedingly irritable brain is so vivid as to induce 
the patient to mistake the spectral impressions for real 
objects. That the proximate cause of these illusive spectra 
is a peculiar irritability of the retina and optic nerves, and 
of those organs of the brain which cooperate with them, in 
the production of objects of sight, is beyond doubt ; while 
wc can often trace the exciting cause to change of weather, 
producing irritation in some portion of the alimentary 
canal, and thus acting conjointly with moral causes that seem 
to determine the particuiar nature of the }>haiitoms presented 
to the mind of the patient. In order, however, to explain 
more fully the nature of so extraordinary and fearful a 
phenomenon, it will be necessary to go a little furtlicr into 
the piiysiology of seiisation in general, and tlien tp apply 
our principles to vision in particular, botli in its healthy and 
in its morbid state. 

The subject in itself so deeply metaphysical, and yet 
at the same time so necessary to l)e understood, in order to 
illustrate many physical truths, tliatl shall rccjuire no apology 
for engaging the reader to go with me into a wider field of 
investigation. The misfortune of these ctujuirics into the 
mind is that, in addition to tlicdidiculty that naturally attaches 
to tiiein, they have been rendered still more difiicult l)y the 
])rejadice whicVi bad logicians and wordmongers have im- 
pressed Oil the minds of young cmpiirers. The false basis 
on which Berkley built his reasoning, and the absurd con- 
clusions he came to ; the studied sopJiistry of Hume ; and tlic 
verbiage of Dngald Stuart, have all had a natural tendency 
to prejudice men of' common sense against a science whicli 
being something heyond the ordinary reach of mdural phi- 
losophy, or a knowledge Si the phenomena of PhynicHy was 



c-uUtui Melaphysicn , a science, however, which if studieti 
by able persons acquainted with logic, enables them to attain 
to the most com])rehensivc power of general reasoning, capable 
of being applied to any subject of human knowledge. The 
Enmy on the Relations of Cause and Effect^ by Lady 
Mary Shepherd, and also her Essays on the Perception of 
an External Universe, which have lately issued from the 
])re.ss in Loudon, contain the finest and most comprehensive 
code of metaphysical philosophy to which 1 can refer the 
reader, wiio wishes to go deejily into the general subject of 
perception ; and with this reference I shall content myself in 
this place, while I proceed to the consideration of some of 
those more particular ellccls of disordered sensation, which 
I alluded to in the foregoing part of the section. 

Previous to going into the proposed enquiry, however, 

I will submit a question to the consideraliiTU of \netaphysical 
opti(?ians, though similar questions may be made to relate to 
objects of other senses. , 

If a man see a particular object, as for instance a 
golden sphere, of a foot in diameter ; if be afterwards fall 
asleep and dream that be see a similar golden sphere of the 
same diameter ; and if he again awake and then only thinh 
of the golden sphere which he had seen ami. tlreamt of ; in 
what relation do the aforesaid golden sphere sofin, the golden 
sphere dreamt of, and tlie golden sphere thought of, 
stand with respect to each other ; since all the three were 
ideas of an object of the same size, colour, and figure ? I 
think it may bo replied, that in the first instance the image 
had an external eontimious and independent cause, and was 
viewed Avith a full belief of iis permanent reality, capable 
of being proved; in the second instance, the same object 
was viewed accompanied only with a temporary belief of its 
reality, which waking destroyed ; while in the last case, it 
was viewed only as an image of thought, having no existence 
external to the body. This leads hoAvever to grand ques- 
tions discussed in the above works, namely — since it is pos- 
sible to view images in thought, hnd in dreafhs to believe 



them to be reu4 what is the criterion whereby, in cases of 
the perception of objects themselves, we are enabled to deter- 
mine their external existence? The trutli of the matter is, that 
in all the above three cases which I have described, the per- 
ception of the apparent object or image is in the sensorium ; 
in the first instance this sensorial iiuaifc was caused by the 
impression of a real object which had one external 
independent and co!itimious cause, lu the second, or the 
di'cani, the sensorial image was rcprotluccd, in the absence 
of the external cause that first excited it, hy some internal 
activity of the brain, iiuluced perhaps hy a train of associated 
motions, and wawS believed in, for the time : while in the 
third case, the sensorial image was contemplated, when we 
were awake, and feit the full pressure of surrounding objects, 
and it was not believed to exist externally, \is fainter image 
being capablfr of dyeing compared with the jnorc vivid im- 
pressions of exterior beings. These subjects are calculated 
to excite tljc most intense curiosity. The disorder in 
question, called Spectral Illusion, consists in such vivid 
imagery, that the patient is in a sort of waking dream. 
Mental images, indeed, admit of an illustrative classification, 
which I shall take from a work of mine published some 
years ago. Imagination may bo thus arranged.^ 

J, Images of Perception^ as when I look at an exter- 
nally existing body actually present. 

2. Images of Thought or mental images, which are 
the subjects of our thoughts, and seem to be faint uiul waning 
resemblances of their real external types. f It may here he 

Nuiiiorous cascis ;ire relutcd ia Unt “ I^cremtini Valv.ndar^^ Hvo. Loadon, 
1S23, soM by Messrs. Hookhaui, Buiid Street^ and Mr. t-uy, Cliclinsrord. 

f Tbct word real from rew, and sb^nilics lliortforo any o)»jcot of 

thought, to tinnk is to thinned : iwew or valdercor is to bo very much 
thinged : aa object is real if it be viewed ut all, but an if»dep<aident and 
continuous existence witliout the body, U that hi which wr usually a{>|dy this term. 
And that objects do so exist, independently of our pfTc.eptiou oftlu.au, is just 
tlic very thing which it has btcri the lalionr of uietapliysiciaus to prove iu all 
agcft. It is witisfactorily done, at least to my miiul, in I^dy Mary Shepherd’s 
JS.saays^ m. Ihc Perception of*r.m lijrterml 9/nicervey chaji. ii, Kc<.:t. ^irid, to 
which I refer tlu‘* reader wlio widi?Mo puisuc this ^ci y iidiuatc but profoiiudly 
hist n.i£ li\ e *1uiuirv. 
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noted that when we perceive a real object, it is by means 
of our senses, and the various org:ans of the brain appended 
thereunto; so that what we call the perception of objects 
is, in fact, the perception or consciousness of certain confi- 
gurations of our organs, which external objects produce in 
such a manner as that these configurations shall vary accord- 
ing to the varieties of the objects which excite them, so as 
to convey to us an exact knowledge of those objects ; 
the nervous bodily organs being, as it were, the medium 
between the Mind itself and the external world. And fur- 
ther, our Organs are kept in a fit state to become 6uch a 
medium by the Principle of Life. Now it seems that the 
Images of Thought are fainter repetitions of the said confi- 
gurations of our organs ; and they serve to constitute our , 
stock of knowledge ; inasmuch as they enable us to store 
up and recollect the images of absent ob^ects ,.4 Imagination, 
with respect to the Images of Thought, is the power of 
forming new combinations out of the recollected materials of 
our perceptions ; thus, we can think ^f a horse with a fox’s 
tail, but we must have perceived beforehand both of these 
objects se[)arately, before we could so combine them in fancy, 
linages of Thought then illustrate the proposition of the 
philosopher Kant, that wc know Objects only in relation 
to the Subject. We can imagine, in thc^iglrt, not only the 
figure of a person, but their voice, smell, and touch, because 
the actions of all the cooperative parts of the brain which 
produce images, are repeated, and, as it were, called up 
voluntarily by the mind in the act of thinking. 

3. Images of Sleep or Dreams are in fact the aforesaid 
Images of Thought, and only differ in this, that the impres- 
sion of external objects being withdrawn, and our whole 
attention being fixed on the Images of Thought, these take 
place with a degree of strength and vividity almost peculiar 
to sleep ; and the Mind, having no exterior impressions to 
compare with them,believestbem to be external objects. Great 
varieties of scenery also are produced in dreams by the 
power of imagination, that is, by^the power every Organ of 
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die Brain pogsesseij uf acting spoiUaiieously. Different 
organs in various degrees of imperfect sleep and of vigi- 
lance act together, and the combinations of images are 
infinite. There is a portion of the brain oallctl the Organ 
of Ideality, from its jiower to excite ami give a poetical 
colouring to our ideas or Images of Thought ; and persons 
with this organ, which lies in the lateral and upper part of 
the head, have the must splendid and romantic thoughts and 
dreams. When the portion of the brain immediately behind 
this organ is larger than ordinary, it disposes persons to be 
superstitious ; and it is called the Organ of Supernaturality, 
It gives the same character to the dreams, as to the thoughts 
of its possessor. Our dreams loo, just like our thoughts, 

* are influenced by the cliaracter of our minds as respects 
hope, fear, philosophical acumen, and so on. 

4, Itnagm of Spectral HUtsion or Spectral Impressions 
seem to be the Images of Thought occurririg while vve are 
yet awake, but with all the vividity and apparent reality with 
which the Images of felcep are usually accompanied ; so as 
often to deceive the patient into a belief that he sees real 
objects : lienee ghosts, phantoms, and a thousand ima|>'ittary 
creatures of terror. 

These spectral images vary in kind ; and their varieties, 
however apj)arent]V iidinite, may be divided into several 
kinds. The common Ocular Spijctra seem to take jdace in 
the retina, and are at' various sorts ; tliey are accurately 
described by Dr. Darwin in Zoonomia. But (he Spectral 
Impressions of the most fearful nature are those which 
appear to take place by the morbid and spontaneous 
activity of more deepseated parts of the brain, those perhaps 
which phrenologists call the Organs of Form, of Colour, 
and often in those of Sound. They are exeuiplifted in the 
Spectres or false appearances of absent persons, hideous 
and fanciful figures, and other phantasms of a ilisordored 
brain. What is called the Blue Devils belongs to this class. 
This last sort of Spectral Illusion generally owes its 
existence to a, morbid slatg of the nervous systenj, and of 
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the circulation of biooil in (he brain which accouipaiiies it ; 
other organs, as those of Fear, Hope, Supernatuvality, and 
Ideality, partake usually of the cerebral irritation ; and 
hence it is llifit Spectral Illusions are often accompanied 
with a deep and gloomy melancholy — a frightful despond- 
ency — a mysterious awe of something supernatural — too 
intense and too peculiar to be described in words, and of 
M'hich experience can alone furnish the reader with any 
idea, if we credit those who have been the subjects of its 
attacks. This state of brain is a real disease; and though it 
comes and goes, and appears to happen to persons without 
allecting’ their heallli, it is, like other diseases of the head, 
often roused into action by some change of weather, and 
IVecjuently by disorder of the digestive organs ; and it should ’ 
he treated medicinally by purg’ativcs, bleeding, exercise, and 
diversion of mind. » > 

The above disease is distinct from, though closely allied 

to, those morbid and fixed errors of thought vvliich take 

# 

place in Hypochondriasis and Insanity, the discussion of 
winch would open too wide a field of investigation ; and we 
should he induced, if we entered therein, to range beyond 
the prescribed limits of our work. 

We trust we have sulficiently accounted for spectra to 
relieve people from the terrors to which their appearance 
has often subjecled them. We have known persons who 
have been deceived by tliem, and liavo related tlicir intercouse 
with Spirits, and with the Manes of the dead. We have 
known otliers, of philosophical minds, who have been able 
to recognise them as phantoms of the brain, and have com- 
pared them with the external objects in the room through 
which they appeared to pass, but who nevertheless could not 
get rid of (hem, without medical means. 

There is one fearful consideration with regard to this 
disease, that though a parlieular organization of the brain 
be most conducive to it under its most moody and mysterious 
form, yet all persons may, by disorder of the cerebral parts, 
become more or less the subjects of it. Ai\d as from the 
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common law of coincidences, there will often appear to be 
imposing events connected with thesfe spectres, the unwary 
may be led thereby into a belief of their real existence as 
prophetic agents, and may become superstitious in despite of 
philosophy. If this account of the disease should contribute 
to prepare any persons against such credulity, it will have 
rendered them an essential service, in explaining the 
piiysical cause of their apprehensions, and pointing out the 
remedy. 

A common sort of Spectra are those seen so often in 
childhood, whicli appear like various and everchanging spots, 
speckles, lozenges, squares, and patterns, floating as it were 
before us, as we lie in bed at night, and which aided by a 
little imagination, seem to be undergoing a perpetual variation 
in their shapes and colours. 

But whe(^ Spectral Illusions occur as a disease they 
have a fearful and imposing character. In violent fevers the 
patient, confined to his bed, is incapable of acting on any of 
the false impressions u! his disonlered brain ; but where, from 
atmospherical excitement, combined with predisponent moral 
ami digestive causes, this disorder is as it were idiofiathic, 
and unaccompanied by manifest fever or illness, its conse- 
quences are sometimes truly distressirig. The hideous faces 
by which nervous persons are haunted at night, as mentioned 
by Bocke, are* spectra of the kind alluded to, but of a 
fainter sort. 

These ghastly visages, as well as other troops of 
spectral beings, often pass in gorgeous pomp before the eyes 
of the. nervous literary men by night. And It is in this 
middle state between sleep and vigilance that a corresponding 
sort of intermediate Spectral Images occur which constitute 
the airy day dream.s of the poet, and which vary according 
to the natural bias of his mind. Thus the painter sees the 
finest landscapes, and, in thought, revels in scenes coloured 
with the rich tints of Claude Lorraine, or marked by the 
wild pencil of Salvator Rosa. The musician hears new 
melodies harmonized, or Tendered discordant, according to 
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the temper in which lie went to sleep ; tti© engineer dreams 
of inechanisois, or of flying ; the sculptor sees statues of 
unwonted beauty ; the florist flowers of exquisite hue ; while 
the classical historian figlits the battles of Homer and of 
Lucan, follows the army of Hannibal over the Alps, or 
startles at the allellagmas of the legion of Caesar ; or, in a 
more moody and religious temper of mind, scans the re- 
nowned hill of Oreb, and in fancy hears the mysterious 
accents of the prophet, which have had such a memorable 
influence on the succeeding ages of the world. Thus we 
see how it happens that materials are j)erpetually laid up 
hy education iu the storehouse of knowledge, which memory 
can bring forth under the proper guidance of the Will, in 
health, for useful purposes ; but which, if mixed and worked 
up in the laboratory of the imagination bj tbe^hemistry of 
fancy, are capable of being changed into the most^whimsical 
and imposing combinations of form. For, as in other parts 
of the body, so in the cerebral organ!#, the various predis- 
ponent causes already iu league, are roused into action by an 
atmospherical or otherexcitaut operating through the medium 
of indigestion. 

Probably many of the ghosts of country peasants, and the 
phantoms of the fairy mythology, the nociurn’al lemures of 
the Romans, and the second sight of the Scotch High- 
landers, with other forms of superstition, have had an origin 
in the illu.sive phantasms of this disease. Dr. Ferriar* has 
written a curious work on them, to which I refer the reader, 
as well as to a still more numerous collection by Dr. Hibbert.f 
It is probable, too, that many of the strange stories of 
Glanville, in his book on Witchcraft, as well as the many 
relations of haunted houses and nocturnal spectres, which 
arose out of the confusion of religious ideas, attending what is 
called the Reformation, may be attributed to similar causes. 
The unhappy reign of Charles the First afforded numerous 
examples of the causes of these spectra. The frequent 

^ Ferriav o» Apparitiotts. ^ 

t HibFerton Spec tral ]mpic^:sion>. ♦ 
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agitations of the public mind ; the loss of the salutary 
discipline by which the church had formerly kept hope 
and credulity fixed on their projier objects ; the diseases 
engendered by luxury ; and a peculiarly unhealthy constitu- 
tion of the air, all combined their influence to produce the 
errors of imagination in question. No period of history 
ever abounded with more disgusting sallies of superstition 
of this kind, than the age alluded to. 

Some unfortunate coineidence of spectra with evisuts 
which they seemed to forbode, liavc occurred in all ages, 
and have strengthened the emjiire of superstition. 

Cases have come before me of persons who suddenly 
saw before them the figures of ab.sent friends, and of otlier 
objects, in so vivid a manner that they fancied them at first 
to have a reid existence. I have preserilu'd ajierient medi- 
cines, bloodletting, and exercise Avith considerniile effect ; 
but what is remarkable is that these images have a tendency 
to return periodically ; and in one instance they oecurretl to 
a patient from omitting his customary bleeding in spring. 

Epidemia has occurred in the form of feverv whose 
distinguishing characteristic has been tluit of spectral 
illusions of the kind alluded to : and in some instances the 
plague, and othec pestilential fevers, have been preceded 
by the delusivv? appearances of ocular spectra, and of the 
most vivid and beautiful colours, with which objects seemed 
tinged. 

I was consulted once by a very learned gentleman who 
said he was terribly haunted at night Avith the appearance 
of strange figures dancing about his bed room ; he viewed 
his disorder very coolly, and compared the vividity of the 
spectra Avith (hat of furniture in the room \ sufiice it to say, 
that the disease yielded to alterative medicines and a belter 
state of bis general health. 

1 shall close this section with introducing the extraor- 
dinary case of the' celebrated Berlin bookseller Nicolai to 
the reader’s notice : if furnishes a remarkable in.stance of 
this disorder occurring in* a philosophical mind capable of 
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coolly observing its phenomena from the beginning to the 
end of the disease. 1 shall describe the phantoms of Nicolai 
in his own words as they are recorded by Dr. Ferriar, being 
the most precise and simple narration of facts of this kind 
that I know of. I will observe, however, previously, that 
there are three concurrent causes for this disorder,— the 
particular organization or frame of mind, wliicli was the 
adjunct cause of the peculiarity of the phantasmal symptoms ; 
tlie state of the constitution, owing to the omission of a 
customary bleeding ; and mental agitation ; which constituted 
the predisponent causes ; while the occurrence of the disorder 
at a time of year particularly obnoxious to nervous irritation 
would seem to point out a source of excitement in the state 
of the atmosphere. The case as related by himself is as 
follows : — 

I saw, in a state of niind completely aud*after the first 

terror was over, with perfect calmness, for two months, almost con- 
stantly and involuntarily, a vast number of human anti other forms, 
and oven heard ttieir voices, though all this was merely the conse- 
quence of a diseased stale of the nerves and an irregular 
circulation of the blood. 

i t being a mailer of importance that an incideht of this nature 
Hhonid observed with the strictest attenlicn, and related, together 
with all collateral circumstances, with the most conscientious fidelity, 

I sh'jU not omit any thing of which 1 retain a recollection. The truth 
of what 1 am going to advance will not require a farther testimony, 
as Dr. Sclle, vvho was my physician and was daily informed by me 
of every trifiing occurrence and change that haxipened, is still living, 
and \^*ill, by all who know him, be most readily :«idmitted as au 
unobjectionable witness. During the ten latter months of the year 
1790, I had experienced several melancholy jincidents which deeply 
alTected me, particularly in .September, from which time X sufiered 
an almost uninterrupted series of misfortunes. I was accustomed to 
be bled twice a year, and this had been done once on the* 9fch of July, 
but was omitted to be repeated at the end of the year 1790. I had 
in 1783, been suddenly taken with a violent vertigo, which my 
physicians imputed to obstructions in the finer vessels of the abdomen, 
brought on by. a sedentary life and a continual exertion of the mind. 
'I'his indisposition was successfully removed by means of a more 
regular and strict diet. _ 

I had, in January and February of the year 1791, the adddional 
misfortune to experience several extremely unpleasant circumstances, 
which were followed on the 24th of February by a most violent 
altercation. My wife and another person came into my apartment 
ill the morning in order to console me, but 1 was too much agitated 
by a series of incidents which Iiad most povverfuUy afiected my 
litoral feeling, to be capable of attending to tbom ; on a sudden I 
|)Grceived, at about the distance of ten steps, a form like that of a 
deceased person, T pointed at it, asking^my wile if she did not *ee 



it? It was but natural that should not see any tbizig’^ my 
qaestiou therefore alarmed her very much„ and she sent immediately 
for a physician ; thx5 phantasm continued about eight minutes*. I grew 
at length more calm, and being exhausted, fell into a restless sleep 
■which lasted about half an hour ; the physician ascribed the 
apparition to a < violent mental emotion, and hoped that there would 
be no return, but the violent agitation of my mind had in some way 
disordered my nerves, and produced farther consequences which 
deserve a more minatedescnption. 

At four in the afternoon, the form, w^hich I had seen in the 
morning, reappeared, 1 was by myself when tliis happened, and being 
xineuBy at the incident, went to my wife’s apartment, but there 
likewise I was prevented by the apparition, which, however, at 
intervals disappeared, and alwa 3 ^s presented itself in a standing 
posture : about six o’clock there appeared also several walking 
figures, which had no connection with the first, 

I cannot assign any other cause of all this than a conthmed 
nmiioation on the vexations 1 bad suffered, which, though calmer, 
1 could not forget, aud the consequences of which 1 meditated to 
counteract ; these thoughts occtipied my mind three hours after 
dinner, just ■svhen my digestion commenced. J consoled myself at 
last w'ith respect to the disagreeable incident which bad occasioned 
the first apparition, but the phantasms continued to eiicrease and 
change iu the jnost singular manner, though I had taken the proper 
medicine and louod 'myself perfectly well. As when the first terror 
was over, I beheld the phantasms with great emotion taking them 
for what they really w'cre, remarkable consequences of an indis- 
position, I endeavoured to collect m^'self as much as possible, 
that I might preserve *a clear consciousness of the changes which 
should take place wilbia myself; I observed Ihese phantasms very 
closely, and frequently reflected on mj" antecedent thoughts to dis- 
cover, if possible, bj’ means of what association of idefi^ exactly 
these forms presented themselves to imagination; I thought at 
times that I had found a clue, but taking the w'holc together i could 
not make out any natural connection between the occupations of my 
mind, my habits, my regular thoughts, and the multifarious forms 
which now appeared to me, and now again disappeared. After 
repeated and diose observations, and calm examination, T was unable 
to form any conclusion relative to the origin and coniimialion of the 
different phantasms wfcich presented themselves to me. All that 1 
could infer was, that while rny nervous S 3 \stem was in such an 
irregular state, such phantasms would appear to me as if I acinall)' 
saw and heard them ; that these illusions were not modified by any 
known laws of reason, inaagiuation, or the common association of 
ideas, and that probably other people who may have had similar 
apparitions, were exactly iu the same predicament. The oiigin of the 
individual forms which appeared to me, -was undoubtedly^ founded on 
the particular nature of my mind, but the manner in which it was thus 
affected, w’ould probably remain for ever as inscrutable as the origin 
of thought and refiecUon, After the first day the form of the deceased 
person no more appeared, but in its place, tbere appeared many other 
phantasms, sometimes representing acquamtancen, but .strangers, 

those whom I knew were composed of living and deceased persons, 
but the number of the latter was comparatively small* I observed the 
persons with whom £ .daily conversed did not appear as phantasms, 
these representing chiefly persons who lived at some distance from 
me.. I attcmpledio produce at pleasure phantasms, of persons whom 
I knew by ia^tensiely refloctmg on their eounteuance, shape, <fcc. but 
diftiaetjy^ f called to my lively^ imagination the respective shades of 



I silin lal>otir(Ml in nain i;> itiriVi:' 

me a« phantasms, ifjoi'i^Ii 1 had before i!iv<jhi»itarily hj 

manner, and perceived then! some firhe after, M ben I 16ttVt 
them* The phantom.^ api«?ared to me contrary to nij; 
if they were presented to Jiio from vvitboat, Idle the 
nature, thoufjh they existed !io whtjre biTtwithiu my rniml. T could ixt 
th(? same lime distin<:^ai«h betweeii plmrilasnis and real objects, and, 
the cuimness with which ! .examined them, enabled me to avoid tmr 
cornnii.'ssion of the simplest jrilstako. j knew' exactly vihon if. on^- 
appeared to mo that the door was opening and a phantasm entcriai^ 
tlie room, and w'bcu it actually opened, and a r(?al pcr.soti onfcrocL 

These phaolasnis appeared equally clear O-nd distinct at ^rUmos 
and uudev all eircumstaaces, both when i was by myself and vidjen 1 
was in company, and as well in lijc day as at aii^hi, and m my divfi 
bouse a» well as abroad ; they were, however, loss fre<|ncnt vvhen I 
\v€L^-i in the house of a friend, and rarely appeared to me in IJjo sirbeii ; 
when I shut my eyes those phantasms would somolifocs disapx>ear 
entirely, thouj^h there were in.starice.s wheri I beheld them witli ihy eyes 
closed, yet when they disappeared- on sucii occasions, they generally 
leappcaj^ed when I opened my eyes. I conversed somotiinos with my 
physician and my wife of the phantasms which at the nitniichf' ^ 
rounded me ; the^^Appeured more frequently walking than at r^st, iior 
wore Ujoy present They frequently did not appear fpit; sdiiie 

lime, but always reappoared for a hmgef or short period oiiI)cr 
singly or m comply, the latter? however being mp.d hcquontly the 
case, I gcnei:ally saw bnisifiri forms of both sexes, but they usually 
appeared not take'. Ihe smallest notice of eacli other, moving as in a 
market placc^; where all arc eager to pres^ through tiio crowd ; nt 
limes h;i\viev.oi.\l|iey v^tiemcd to be (ifinsacting busjiiC '.s uiih each other : 

1 also saw sov^al times people on Iu)rs(*bac)c , doirs inuj birds^ AU 
these phantoEetft a]q)cared to me in their natural : i:'.o and a.« distihct, 
as if £ilite, exhibiting diderent shades of carniifioii in thsf uncbveml 
parhs os well as in ditlercnt colours and fashion.s in «hcir ilrc;-:;-r‘s:, tfaohgh 
ibe oolours ^eemed somewhat paler ihun in real iiatnro ; none of the 
tigureii' appeared particularly terrible, comical, or drsgustiagi xiiqst Of 
tbem being au indilferent shape, and ¥?om^ ba^dng 
appearapeevr r,’"’*'’!-'; 

The Idngci f iicsd phanlonis oontmiicd to appear (ho nfdrc fieqUcnny 
did Ihoy refitni, v/hilo at the sam<* time they oncrca;:i;d in number, 
about four weeks affcj' they hnd first appearoi?. I al.so b/Cgan to hear 
them talk'/ tin; pbanliims <?ojVir;ti«ics conxersed among thoin.selvcs, 
but more froquojiily addressed *hcii' discourse u» nie ; t'beir spefeches 
wore commonly slwjrt and never «. f an u:q>ica:--u'ii turh. At xtlfife;rhat 
iin»eK there uppeaw^d tn nie friends of both sexes, wliO'.e address es 
tended to appease grief, w hich had nor yet wholly subcuded ; these 
oonsohilory spiioches wore' in general jHldrcsseil to lac wlicn \ was 
alone, soriielimes 1 Avas nccos’lcd by Iheso consoling fiievcds while in 
corupany, fre.t'iviently while real piTsoiijt were spoakiag to mo. Tlie^e 
consolatory addresses eoiisisted sijimdiiucij of abrupt phrn^-'G?, and at 
they w)jro regularly eoimeeled- ^ . 

,'* 'r.honidii'otb my mind and body wore in u toleriddu of 
ail 01s tir^cV find those ])han<a.s to me thaf iMy 

did not cause me the slightest, uiifjasiness, ami i even sonnuimes uimismi. 
nij'wclf Avilh surveying tiiom, and. spoke jocularly of tiiem 1o.^ nry 
physician and mj' wife ; 1 j el did not Jieglcci Uf us(? proper medicines, 

• 

ii fearful eoiucicU'iu:C <>i haJIucAtial-i'.JO io i iV*j i.;oii*V‘'pi.?iidi.ng rycu^-s; 

‘ ' .■ ■" . ■ ' ’.x .■.■■■ ■■ 'M 



ejspecjIaUy they tegan to hatot me :>vbo]<>:d and mmi at 
idglA W^oott, UN f, awaked* ■' 

AUa«tit^as agreed that leedies fibw^ applied io mej 

a» formerly ; which wa^ actaally dono^ Apri^ ;2pib 
d*c!ock id the dioniiug. Nd peri>oa Was with me besides the iargeon 5 
but daripg/the opmitiori aiy chamber^ erowded with hurpaa 
phantasms* of all deschptions* yiij$ co^ntidued^^^ 
abddfebaif dn,hd»>r d^iddbkV wbdd diy d com- 

menced; I then pemdYed: Ibal 

Soon after, their colour began to fedj$> and at seven o^dpek they were 
entirely white.* Bat they mbved very Httle, tbongh^^^U^^^ forms were 
as dfetiuci as before : growing , hovyeiirer by degirpes m^re obscure ^ 
yet not fewer in ndmber as had generally been the case. The 
phantoms flid not Avithtlraw*, nor did they vanislt ;’ which previous to 
Ihdt time had frequently happened. They now, seenfed tp dissoU^c ip 
the ah* I vvhiie fra^ of some of them Ooniintted visible a con- 

Riderable time. About eii^ht o’clock the room was dhtirel^ derirod of 
my fuiitaslic visiio'j^. 

Since this time I have felt, twice or thrt'O dmes, a sensatfe^ hs if 
these pbajdasDiswere going to reappear however 

seciiig any thing. The Same sensatlmi surpnsed mp just before 1 drew 
up this account^ while 1 was axamimiig somo papei^ relative to these 
apxKirUians w hich 1 had drawn up. in the year 17 bi. , 

I have b^iti pi;oUx iq tUt^ r<?cutnl of tho 
because it is a fair cxaBlple of thoso; ol^ ^ 

Illusioii which credurity anti ignoraq^ haVo qscribed^ to the 
ghosts of departed persons ; for it niay be ob$|crvcd 
that not only the organs of yisioiij, hot that of liearing alsp^ 
are affected with these illusive sensationsj^ and thaf when 
both occur together, as in the above instances >vhcic 
phantasms spoke, a fearful and hnposirig imitation of reality 
is the cpnseqmmee,^' ■ ,' 

In every age and in e^<n*y AdcUsou justly 

obseryesjt there have been popular stories of ghpste which u 
ceHaih itortion of sock have erediled ; and every now ^md 
then they have beea attested % eye witnesse^^^ 
of accuracy in a} I parts of the world, dist w 
absurd to attributo to casual invention and iiuport^^ : 
there imist be some general ca for a belief so universal : 
and I am glad to be able to unravel that cause in aphysiolo^ 
gicai way, or refemng the effects in cj^uestion tp 

] : , I tbit fe the vwonjjrdatiom M JlhMbii wlvkh 

i haY<& exainimid they have turned wMfe hrfoixr disuppea to theh* 

coloai-iii thdr if rA'ftairi Ihc p<^cttHar 

Hrihxtiiiii to S^u'ctol llhi-iioii.s in-for*: f jlhci' piirts. =, 

•f^'l hi: juf v-ihiti<y i.'f d» *. . hi or.r '.-loido^ » *1 jc<xd pioplu tic ybiuwi> 

i.T di jCi iht i aftd dtdi^nd^ld Ut fx^mHiA»xr ;y<:l»vu4>t»lugia, 



the tluit hilihif and ^radM'Jons 

of the mo^ sj^tetinatic and^satiafa^tory expIanatWti. 

Another qae^tioh hoiveyor ' of e^ch les^. easy sototion 
arises froni the rteniarfcable coHieitlences^ fVotn titne to time 
recorded, hetweteti Spectral iilt^tioas iiml siihWquent eff^^^^^^ 

to which they secnted to relate.- : Instencei of simple and 
unfoi”chodin^ apiiaritipns of the nature above described are 
not unfreAtfent in persons who have the upper and later^ 
^portions of the front lobe of tlie brain much developed ; ■ and 
where no Consequences result there can be no inystery in the 
phenomena. But ho# shall we account for the spectra 
whioli are so accurately recorded - as the forewarnings of 
death and other momentoas events? The spectre which 
appearetlto Lord Littleton, und foretold the hour of Ins <leath, 
the warning voice heard by Quarreus, the vision of AohilleS, 
the shude of Brutus,* thC CurioUs retations*^ of Cardan, 
Kollet^ -aritd of htt'merous other Writers, in every country of 
the wbrld^ Will furnish ahiple instance^ of the cases I allude 
to.‘ The same obscurity Overhangs; prophetic dreams, as Well 
as visions, and indeed belongs to all those events which seem 
related to iKJch otherj by some hidden law of coincidence, 
without having any apparent natural connection. I could 
fill Vo!tinies #itb \veli attested S of^thi^ sort, but this 

Is not the proper place, they are merely alluded to here, ‘in 
order not to omit any of ' the eiveumstauees which sometimes 
attend a disorder so extihordinary. Cff their cauSes, and the 
real nature of the apparent cOnriection between tbe sight qf 

a iphantonh and the^^ d^^ at a distahee, of die individual 
wKoSC' person it represents, I vvill say iiothihg ; as all 
reasoning on the subject muist be renidered futile by euf 
want of kriowledge of the relation thqt niay subsist betweqa 
all the ediheident add consecutive phenOuiejnVdf the universe, 
regard;Cd as coiistitutihg a whole, of which oiir itriperfoct 
imraeption of its parts^ tenders as iodapablfe of comprehebd- 
Jiig the harniduy. diat; pefvadea^ifct ; ^ ;V'V- 

Images of Spectral I nusrdn diirer from those of 15rc4^ 
ill being sdeU'hy persons when ttw*ake. ' Aii eiisy^transitiOii^ 



ft'qni-, ona/'to. ttie 

ri-slk'fjs Ijoiif'', of ihe. iugi)t„ . \vh(;n thq dUcu'iminaifon of (.ho 
t«t» statoH Ik'coiijos dlfllouU. The (crrific dreams of tUc 
Kat^li-sh OpiiiiHeater, mi^ht soon hayc been. converted, one 
'vonld think, iit(o frightful Snectral Illusions ;,just as images 
of Tliotiglit .in dosing grmlunily cliangc into tiiose. of Dreams 
as soon as sh'cp becomes suSlieicntly perfect. 

its every reader may not know t<» wlioin I allude, it may 
lie observed that the author of the work adverted to brought 


bimsedt, as be says, intti a state of frightful susceptibility 
to iinn^ais of .-jh-ep by tije. Itabit of taking opium. IJis mm- 
. tj|t|»lJyision^, iiy yybicb be.wrisniitigiiiofcayjgfS^^ 
di^\flxed forlorn; pn t|:jeJ’yi-^;ipds ptber.#«ne8' 

tprnficd by the change of all objects, even the legs of tables 
and chairs, into the IVightfiil iif hfes of croeodife, or scared 
when loolc5«^-|a; dreams pn'.thd^oeean to : scih itis ivary surf^ 

povgred with hid<^Qas hitmaa. face?!, farp of 

:f p: foriQS'jayiider ■ w-ihicly.^^ 

■ plMlcdlar ' ininds . w_hen. ||e' aervpas.pyateni'/ja;^ 
sbii'ie V)f 'ihe' jVredispoji'cftt;ca.uses-or;d|sp)[r.<:|civ;.; '-v4v\.viv,'''^;^ 

Some persons have cpinpare’d ^pcctraf:^ 

Ocular jip<.‘ctra, . of vvhich'iiapwlp has 


laws in Zoouomia ; but^the two pheripropna^^ 

that ovailar sp!;cti'a‘'inove AvUli thp rnqtiojv the eye, like the 

■ flipats,,li,kh, ■ 

■'ibtAlvfili' fail .ihi'bpsky as lhe;.eycs.|ttcUppi'; s^f.pf 

probafc^ly the Spof.-tral Illusions of 

IhpfetpivVc have an -n])pai'cnt prop«,T 

fhqtldh of their od'n, lik«; the oidects of dreams, .and it is 
thu.siliat tJiely specious reality is not easily detccted^hyih^ 
patient. 


' however, iire;;hko^-''^fl^cted;[iby,,f^^ 
weathej’. i’iaslies of light . too - before the ^ eyes, sfiteiiar. to 
those iluit prebetie apoplexy, are, ip nervous pef^opi^i tfi^ 
giuicfhl j>recnrsors of rain, 

f>f wcatlsj-r also, uiul parlictdarly a ehange to 
.t'as), wind, iu the night, ,produco Irightfiil, dream.s by dis- 
silfeh.i.r ♦h,. iiomaeb ami the eirculation of the scuHorUith, 



/ I n<;c3 liaiaiy nifty more particwlj^&^j ;the 

twofold origin of all these phantasmal disorders/ UkV^ otfe 
dis^aseis df ii more permaucrit ciiaracter, naust 
r^hdesred a^ent to all who can reflect. to. say/ 

therefore, that the atmospherical hatdre of the influence 
exerted on the brain, when the mind is;; idisturbedj as above 
described, becomes manifest, fron/ its greater and more 
general operation at the changing of the weather> and 
about the periods of new and full mbpnV whito dcWar spipy^^ 
dreams, phantasms, incubus, somaatnbalism, and 

sensation in all its Varieties, : in diflfetont individuals/ nr© 

litodifications of its effects^ resulting ‘ from a /li ^iersifled 

cooperation ef prcdispahent coibistitutiohal causes}; ■ 



Disord^ji of the 

pc- • " ' ' ' • . ' • • . ■ ' ' ' . 

' Ep^ltStiips have occurred vviiieh have produ^ qiseases 
6f thc.st^|[>, and faHlng eiflf of tlm ha«*/ indeei 

sOhi^cly a^ty the body free from the attacks of disease 

froto specifle atmdsplierical eauses, but those of the hair 
deserve pavticular utteutiou, from a eortaitt mysitery^to^^ 
attends the doctrine of minute br^hization. I am per- 
suaded that ithc hairs are organized apd; bxist as living 
hbdieS subject to deilingeitt^t of vascularity. ^ 

Pblontod ‘fllustrates fact; for" the Shaft of the ha?^ 
bleeds' bn being ciit. This disease is ccrtainl|y epdeiiiie 
hclohgiiig pflhcij^lly to tfie Pbles and IVtars; but it |s 
also eliccted by the air, for it occure bhiefly in 'autqtnn 
some years more numerously than iri others. 
flbe hairs grow to a great length/ become Cohiite, shd^ 
matted smd entangled, so as not to be easily combed out; 
hcnce‘the name of plica. 

■ I’he A'emsia of the antient Greeks was the very opposite 
pf this disease, and consisted in the drying aiul failing off 
^ the linir, from apparent want of nourishment. // 

; ■ The appearance of the humaudiairs appears to me tb 

vary in a timnner conformable to 'the notion t»f their bciq^ 



altecteit by elcctridity, and in tlihe/ Wfe 
tbo It^ad by tbb ftrti6eii®l bledfcrtelty, nifty 
■bf ■tbiB-niebincity'wjdchJs'"natnrab-'' ■ 

Wbat Mr.AbcrneA pif the coi^nectioft between 

tii^prtieiPs p£ the whole epnstihitipn and those ' of the digestji ve 
br{;ftns,v tpgether^^^^^^^ bb^efyatibn!? of . t)p. Larafae op 

the same subject^' only relates , to the pfedisponent capses of 
iiipse inalndics ; ^wliile it ib the province pf the nieteofologist 
to point put what may he regarded ps Urn exciting cause, 
(3put^ fpp exaniple, may be brought mi by the long coutinued 
use of stimulating animal Ipod and strong litjuprs j but I 
would ask, does this alhnent regulate the retnriijpf the fits ? 
Similar prrors of .diet may in . other constitutes lay the 
fftttodatibn for b&er cohsiitutipnal diSp^^ 
be (lUffiftftlt to show that Iheir pevioils depended oh food I 
believe that gout, rheumatism* end inhamniatory afiections 
in general, owe their diathesis to the abuses of the appetites 
and a misapplicatiou of tim beiiiefits of civil life| but that 

theif cxpMng cftases afe > atmpsphencal. Indcedj^vt^ 
periodical returns Vn particnlftr seasons and on changes of 

tdiejweafher clearly slipwd**;. 

^^inpHy^, I haxe'fpnnd that the success of the treatment 
pf gopi often depends pa and on a 



,, , , § ,Ca^9UMpiiml Dfmises in ^nerrth ^ v 

^ destructive diseases of the lungs, ppfs 
Ptliitih^ called phthisis, as welt as the more hmifeiboify 

f(M^pipf dyspiriba, are pfodigibuaiy inflttftrided 
of thh air^ " Altho^ consumpiiou rarely appears as an 
cpide'mtdy.yot^ is greatly inllucnccd hy atmospherical causes 
of a t" me, to bo two great 



the siiuuihititig' aiiiinul food, undoi* a falsa, is^ptipa of 

kee|jiBg’: u|i the strangth^ iosteail of endeavouring to 
with the milder farinapeops, Of gelatinous fepdSiV^^ 
iS; thc"' dmissio-iv ,_or';;4pipx;;;df;'i(ifh!^ge/,pf 

shoiild try what :naight he done hy P shorter joaraey i^; a, weU 
selected sppt. Mmpsf any change is hetler than no change, 
in ftih diseases ;pf organs so immediately under the influence 
of Vafieiics of atrnpspbere. . Consuinplion is rendered a 
indre fornuidahle disease in iSjiigland imhn it .need be, in 
cPrtsPtjuencedf heiiig so frequently niisuhddrStopd and im-r 
properly treated. Mri'^bernethy has shown the utility of 
alterative liiedicines in this disease, comhiiied ivith nuitritious 
unstiniulating food. Dr, tambe has further illustrated the 
benefit of vegefahie food, both as a prevcfttive Stld cure, and 
I believe that wiierc a sinpt attention to diet, aided by siniple 
niedioiapsV and a suitable 'ehattge of ^lir can be resorted to 
ill the ettcljf istagcs of t,h« disease, few cases of consumption 
need be despaired of sis incurable. 

, i j i, ‘md ik« peeuUfir msceoUhMtu nf= ^stfamtic - 

Vx' ' ' 

Astluwa is one of those comlilaints that tend inorc ihan 
ady to show ihh eapHcidnif suseeptibUiiy of the lungs 
tP'the varieties of the' air. ■ Not Pnly do changes of weathpf 
afthet asthmatie subjects in the most extrswrdihary maniiPr ■; 
but there is also a diffloulty of ; finding a local liabitatioii that 
will agree with tlieni. Some patients, ate incapable of 
breathing freely in labndon ; others can nat beaf ^ 

air;. /SPinfcjCan ' diWy Jjrei^he in , pertain , apots Jp. .tlie 
cotujtry^.ipr.<,af«'.:p^vtie ^^hyation.s. .... .'JChese idip®ynprns|e3- 
yai’y.,toa:e.veiMin-the;-sahij^';,anbjeeJr,-..^ ■ 

,, An IrUUvgentlcmau once coiisuUcd mei^who fiould ^ 
Uyp in . his'^ jiouse at the bottom of a hill, bdf , -Ithp. ;Cpdld 
brihlthc like ptlier people at the top of U. . H|s/ 



know, if possible* over which exkct |pot ijic 
abruptly tennimitinij WSW end of its jirc was sitaatedi! 

If we were to cieilit the proofs whicli autient writers have 
given us of a ruinole electrical origin of pestUence,----hfhi^ 
they tell vus- is . brought by and signified > by atinPios,7 , 

pltericiii meteors, a doctrine rather possible than Iikely,*-r-thd 
present comet .would then coopci^te vvith the;iigh^in;hussti 9 >^ 
in-..con’obprattng this'djOotrittc.'-’,,;;^#. unf^i^nd^^tdy, .liq.whyer 
cl,i^ly;.we,aiay. inpaka;Ottt,;thh'hyigin .fif<>cpidetnicar.pe.s^ 
tp,!he;atptp! 5 p}!^ri«^_,;'i.ahd; 'de|«ndhig», as 
electricity, die such electrical agents arc 

COhneoted; widi those of othet': copietary bodies, 

ipithe great, ehain ' of causes, is stiil a profound; mystery- 
lt se«ujs however to hp censiatect with all that, with, pur 
limited scope of perception, we can see of fhc bnity pf dC^igD 
in, vtlic .univem, to^suppose; tha , parts have a Juutual 

relation ij and Consequently that the diversified phenomena 
which have beeu alhided to, may he corresponsive agents 
through which the providential .princiidc . hf ^atqre operates 
for parpaafis ef Srencral economy, 

hjettef asif^niRd; «■» ,./»jterr 
Form , fa:qu Ired p« rt fcuhr Periods if or otppoarod Epfdeini os , 

;^(bf . ’late'-l' : have observed.'' ■■that'vtnany ^'"disorders ■ 'have 
hssdifted’ab iatermittent charaetdr Vrhich diaVe seldom 
ebnildered Us agUish, b«f whether this is to* he regarded as 
'mdicating a- chao^; ih ''th'Cjt^ diseases, arid beingbrily 

a part of h general change going on in their featuresj from 
atmospUerieal and other causes, or whether it is merely more 
*;;<iBser:vfe,d^;mf'-iatei'''I';’.W^^^ hot';; pretend :.;d0'';d6ier.miHei-..v.TiiV'O 

.dadi!^',’h't,'''.d»f^ht.' timesV'hpphed *td;; ;mc..;.ih:;hhps^q«e!nCe'. ‘of , 
, violent' phiri about the head and fiice like the rMumutism, 
which decurred only at a certain hour of the day, and that 
Ur a long time together. One case, after resisting various 
'attempts to/ cove, yielded at last to a violent dose of 
•rbubortl and calomeJ, and rgimsided-^ 



for a long time equally obstinate, first became con- 
tinuous on a change of weather, and theti subsided. 
Another case was that of an elderly gentleman near London, 
who for many years had experienced repeated and sudden 
attacks of violent- pain in the teeth, flying as he expressed it, 
into his head, temples, or cheek hone, and in reality, as 
^jitai'e^^laflTectiiig^^^#^ different portions of the 

fifth h(v 

. Whehetrer-ibe'wind'-fdtintd^f^^ he’ -said 

his stoinach Was ingbt onbughi but I'fbund 
cq^eis that lie had f fevbfy ' s|Mpto disorder of the 

dige^stive tir^ans, doipibined ' With never- 

theless alterative mediCiiies and ealorael, had but little 
influence oyer the cOmplamt: bpiu'ra doses of three 
grains, given twice or thrice a day,\sucdbedb«:^bbtter|! but 
after all he would not change his hdbits bf drinking ipmlubus 
hqfiors, and tlie disorder, the patb’xysras of which becatne 
iferibdieal, coutinned for years to kffdfd v'Tepcatcd 
apcculiar susceptibility to the influ€nce of %sf wiiidi ■ ' 
’'’iTwo cases of periodical toothache occurred Which 
yielded to calomel followed by bark : in one case, vibleiit 
exercise eflfected a cure. But another occurred which, 
thbhgh tnot deserves 4o d>b; particularly 

notioeii : it was rdated to the by ak intelligent 

gentleman of great; veracity. He bafi /or a Jong tipie sUff^d 
froik;’ 'vlolentvpain in:-at’;'tbbth,r>and';^ thev.-jaW: afibbaame' 
which, returncdcieyei^^;;^ Scing’ tc hed, at * 

n*cloek;^^/it;got worse: as -he Tirst 'got' warm,: ■;h,ut;he:fcli^' . 
in the course of the night and felt jicrfcctly tree 1^1 theinex^ 
night,: eitev trying y^rtek^^ l^|el^^ Taaiedies, and the nostrums 
■e{:-numb’bnsvfidbndly':eJ|ic|e^i:sW»sekcrc^,^,b^^^^^^ 
kfilyedstb'-tty . asidcviqd^ 

said,' 'of:'thebkrk.v''-rHe''‘took,-;justl'befoee'gbiagto:bed^^^ 
sidcrabje dose of cinchona : in a few minutes afterwards ! 
feeling what he called cold all over fiomiug op, ]Saidi 
i am sure something reniarkahle is 'going to happea.i, 
remarkable thing indeed soon arrived, 



mosi tk'smendqus slitverings ever witheiisetT in 
hut it \ra8 only of a fevvintimtes’ duration, for in avlte^vatioPd 
he was in bed, in a ccintbrtable purspirdtibiH and from that 
day, now sixty years a^o, never had the, least symptom of 
toothache. This case was the more remarkable, as tlie 
gentleman never recollected having taken any medicine before 
or since; he was a man of active mind, abstemious habits, 
and prodigious regularity, eating but twice a - dayi:' and 
always at stated hours. He lived to eighty four ye&rs:,hldi. 
witiiqut ever having consulted a medical nran or t^ing ahy 
other physic than now and then a few grains of rhubarb, 'dpd 
hevdicd jiw bc»l:;^<^^ in full possession of all bis 

faculties to the last, ivitliout pain, as if by the gradual loss 
of vitality in all the organs at once, like a eandlg 
out without gjjmmering.* 

:^, hnvo seeH eases of earache, hemierahia, and iheuma- 
ti^m :;d|f theih^ face, which have acquired tertian and 

qdotidi|kB 'pdldbdf thhse iuiv«, moreover, becti worst at the 
moujtbly peisqiis^ of iirritability Similar pains <xccur :al8e 
before storuis aiid eletdrfo ohhttgSS weather^* As. I 

have in a former section dtsohSsed the probabilityt of 4II thodb 
having an atraospheridkl cause, I 

* I havt tliii j>n«!Css t#t‘ in varituis 

tyiiha v'icvv of the pri^'ist? trutli of Mr. s notions cihniil the 

i/i tow in.^hHices is slow :hk 3 nuttirsl c*iu»ugh ttCi 

oKstrrvt- u'li.'it is Uw* uiiijiifc;iTU]>li.‘*t hut I think .1 lijiytr ob8€*ry,f<)i- 

rieforo iht very stunnlus whw h in arffculo morftft itsrji, thora ^ 

ft!Wj>onuy revival, u hSiort Hghiiug of llir; rairwl nji just Ikctoiv tha of 

the s<?nliMit captivity from its organs 5 atul it may be a fit. subject f»f cn<iuiry liow 
far this .umy hr- w itJi the lawv. of animal galvaiiisn*. 

VVisJt rcgafii to tlic luciil interval boibro livathy wbatcvtT may 
jihyjvical proxitnak' CiXi.!M% i thi.uk wo art; warrantoil in oonsi^loriiig it u kih.^ 

. pmvi.sioii of Naiitte, in oril»:r that vie may be clear at that crilical boor, and 
capablcas the fKifure of disea«o wjU pemit, of performing tlw; lasjt di»lu-a of 
luoriaf life. 

,Ti)i iao ifsecmjs iliat iii wime ci«f;s death, iwturaJlly tiUm> woiiM bo almost 
jiiboitely jirotracte-d, if something dlil not put an cntl *0 iJit* life at last : bnally, 
i h‘j5ievf*, that the life of iiogoriiig of a.^c, or of uuiny cb.r<*iiic diseasos, 

may bt? somctimo^ finishcil by sow; irxlcnial iuflocnce duriiig the p<?riods of 

l*iriuit'mcnted atK Wl^erical. 



ai^Um^Ustb^e;; 1 may just ineutJou that phenomwi^ in 
th#; wljieh take place at changes of the 

to oooiir periodically, iromfseveml • 
changes of a similar nature in the electric atmosphere tvluch 
go on slower and;are loss obvious to the casual observer. 

It is a difficult subjecfoof enquiry by wbat iawof ^judeuiia 
disorders, generally of a continuous or acute kind, should 

becoiqt^ tedious iuterinittent^^ but .such is the fact, 

■ all; the ;in|bn*,utioh>^t;t-tiair :giv^ 
retV.'viorjMie.yfirst-.'cljapier^^ijf.v 

hc^eyerha^Men very evideiit oHhihycjiVs. llysemepy, ch^ 

paifisj spaSips of various kinds, an<l rheumatic, nod what 
ate. c^dl^' ;her.vous pains, .have frequently assumed tliese 

^ ®*'flbiary remedies for 

the t^ue. 

shall ' mention .tic 

douJourenxjFof.:v;Wl«ehui\va^ 

elderly kdydhv^^^^^ affiicted for some 

montlis with poriodicai paroxysms of pain of this .sort, which 
ajtpeurerl to he seated in the fascial branch. After having 
Mied arsenic, opiates, and variou.s drugs in vain for tlii# 
terrible.^mplaint, she at Jeu^ applied to me. Beinj>"liii‘ 
afhj^c subject, and l>abitualiy a I tried do- . 

pJe^[| antl mild mercurial purgatives with great success, 
und^tiuced the disease, which in her <ia«e 1 believe never 
will be quite ettred, to almost evanescent paroxysms 
coincident, as to the times of their occurrence, with the old 
jtcriods of pain, but so slight as to bo .scarcely worth con- 
sideratwMi. lint it is remarkable that the lady left her 
rerddence, went to live in an air that did not suit her, got the 
disorder agiiin in its full force, and being discouragtal by 
iui retiuMt, left off her saiutiu-y habits of teiuperancc, and 
cvonluallv died. 

V 

But the number of dissimilar diseases wiiith have 
appeared as decided epidemics, or have got intenhittent 
periods, is .heyond calculation, aiui^ilscein.stliat^nearly every 
ilisorder may bo more or less under these external mfluedces, * 




^hich I bare regarded as ^ cause j^wbHts ilillij 
number and variety will the less'Sui^riiS reficet dh 

the iufinite diversity of predispbneht causes existing in the 
constitutions of diflferent individuals. iBven the healing of 
woiinds will fluctuate with the state of the air, and they heal 
less readily in 'some situations than in others. 

Of the extraordinary specific power of cpidennn sis an 
excitant, I shall men tibri one example in conclusion, which 
occurred to me in Oxfordshire, about fourteen jears agby 
an4 in which, as in other cases, there inust^ in the consti- 
tutions of the individuals attacked, , have been some peculiar 
predisponent causes favourable to the occurrence of so 
extraordinary a disease^ Several persons in one family, and 
others belonging to difierent families resident in two or three 
contiguous ;were; in v.springjj iittacked^^ w 

phagedenie ulcemtion • of the thumb, of' so mulignaht and 
'intractable a nature that, by the end of Mbyi' 
the patiehts- were ^U:feratt^ frunCottV’ others?^^ W 

brought' into the bospitaij • and being treated with*^ simpio 
■ dre8sibg8i;^4Bd:h'■v■coaT»o,.'■bf ^mercurial- -medicines-.' g#"'-'wcll;' 

■ 'iPhe, ,!dloeasc:;didxnoti:Seem;-tQ>---bo contagi'o-us, ■- ahd'-, it 8ub;i^ded' 

with-sthelseafsoni in whidi-'^ I haye' OOt' a 

doui»tj-^,lrfl«n,ifact8 thaitihiave'.hi^ii'-vrelat^:,; to-' ''tne"-'',in;-.^Mifeye!iit-' 

ebuntries in ^hieh ’ tliat nuaicrous 

simikr instauces might ;be:. found occurring every now.<{ind 
. tll,env'^!hnd^■ -:'^hibitihg v^bofefpf'-' tlie;---,yery;:oingutiav^ -sympioms . 
tWiftbese atuiospberical excitants may now and then set «p 
iB;piedi8pos©d,'epp^tutipnbi;^j5;:f, <' . 

•) . ; Among the iifferior braers of animals, whose disorders 
iUustrateburs fay ihe analogy aftorded by their comparative 
pathology, numerous cfises have occurretl of- local affections 
produced fay a prevalent epidemic. There are historie.s of 
epi^ooties to. bo found, it)< which these facts are described 
with all the: rerjui-site accuracy of detail; many of which 
will be inserted in our ' historical sketch of epidemics. 
At present I. shall conclude by observing that/ with respect 
,;to human iUseaRe.s, there is scarcely any one form Of them 



not at sowie period dr otW appeared W Ian 
The natural inference to draw frpui this obscrva- 
IJhai. m other cases, less obviously epidemical, a more 
opal or limited operation of similar atiuosphericul causes is 
tendered probable ; since it has been always admitted that 
® ■*"*^*’*’ inns;t bo,die *‘esMlt.of 8 

3ssmnpddh,:df; more, causes than .are neG^saryTbii:' the 
oi:.-tbe.:^iinp!e.and:-;^ 

philosopbli^ing. 

^ f^bservedhy Disorders. 

Besides the. regular periods of jntdrmittents^ SOjcue 
disorders have actpiired as it were the Habit 
partienkr hours of the day or night, aS I; haye jjgtorp hinted 
at ! rbepniatism, and other, inflamtoatoi'y affeptiohs,.; 
peias^ ; he^aohe> tlie J^pains. la the: ^periosteum of booesjr or: 
in the parts; where Iraetur uhitefl, : op wounife healetli' 
have uhd^ a Variety of pircnmstanOes aeqUiped the h^it o^^ 
periodic returns ?{ fits of melaimhbly^ hysterie affectiensj^ and 

variuus fornasxqf : nwvous diseases, :;hamdone:i the , n aun tii^ 

' tinaes, of , the» nibnth, but at particular: hdurS' 
of.,tht^ay.i.;;> ■Jd"; all:- tlies^.:;.ca^s -'itv.tnayf he A . dt, subject .^of . 
enqu^fj;;Whether the periods in each ..case tverS superinduced: 
by: habit,:i|or ;werd the ;iresultdf ;extethaji,influence*- ■•. ■ i- 

.-.'.'Biuce lf:wrot^i.0e'- .first;:; part- of present"^ seetion,-;'!;..- 
have seen some cases of ejtidemical angina pectoris, orfrathefc 
of some objure siKsorder, \Vhichv in symptoms; resdmbk^^^^^ 
that dreadj^'^ifed^dy, but which fluctuated with die: 
and cvenjjPlly. .subsided, without bring ^mu.dh- 
thev metficihal ; measures: j^esorted to for the allevmtion of 
tlje symptoms. 

tv j-liiJneof y the^mori; P®®ririmWediiiagdahoQthomie;',dke^ 
ia::jthei,r.;aonual,,;.p.eripdB,:'<ms«3sy^<mcmr;p^^^ 
em::ihaf:;ai|dej>;-'httt-:itdft’erjrripel^^^^^ '■aiid.^fvefy” 

nhn^rous forms of disease, which jdifierent individuals have 
r^dlarly incurred at the same time: of year^for year^v 



pfiriodicity ; \Vi»ilc ihere arc yet other '^t^inadnS'iYhd'tite 
every year at two or more seasons. 

One iiardly kisrtws" how to bog'lh' 
cases ; the diurnal paroxysms' of tU^easb ar<J easier tb 
explain; as they may he sonietimos brouj^bt bh'J 
Hfc<; the periods of sIcn;)), ahd Darwin has sui^gested a plan 
of gelting vi<l of some of tliem by violent irfujitions of their 
periods ; by bark aiid such means. But how any liabit easi 
have brought on annual j>eriods it is ItacVl to edgiest 

njothod is to shift the onus <»u the wings' 

. absence of pbsiti'vc proofs, or the 

assistaHee of aualogywhieh affords so strong a presumption 
rtiat iii tlVis,‘ better made out cases, a peculiar pre- 
dispositjg susceptibility on tlie part pf‘ the, ebnistitutipn. 


rendered the p;iticut subject :ib irfitation front spibe exeW^^ 
pbxver in the aiiuuaj chtia^^ the constitu- 
tions of other persona* W6rbiftbb|*abl(|^^i^ affCCted byV 

A great deal has bCen said;: 
of the Sea Air, add its buratiye ppwer in' disCasb:;^ 
alleged salubrity i«;said to be 

of England, f am induced to think how'ever that il^nauch 
overrated, and that though maritime siluafious are healthy, 
■ ami 'exercise tjn''^'tbe'bbbb^;4f^ 

iuHctive habits of a,tow« iife^ yoit the particular seasons at 
whiclj the sea is visited 

tWse who resort to our shores. The late Gregory, ^ 
^Bybburgh, made this remark to n o many .years ago, and 
I have since seen seems to confirm it. Nevertheiess 
|J^ic sea coast has certainly many advantages over aft inland 
residence; but it must be remembered that there i.s a groat 
variety in tlsc different watering places, as to iiealtbiness ; 
and that not only the coast, but the surface of the ocean 
itself, is not exempt from the casual visits ot epidemical 


disorder.s, a.s will be found to be the case if wc consider Uiat 
fleets have suffeied dreadfully from sickness, when pestilence 
ragetl ob shores nearto tlicm, and that in some instances 
ite has fallen principally at sea. 



'hok,ft,4^4s4 CounKction with Atmnsplievical Cmtues, awl tcottld 
ha alhcrwist'. unerplamtibte. 

differcut particuLir forms 
.diseiiSC ittfiecit ill iiatiotis, cities, and other localities, the 
result ol tile natural state of the air of tlioSe places combined 
■with endemical predisponents r, longevity itsclt^ or the 
average term of life, will bo found to vary exceedingly in 
different districts. Clpse aiul confined situations, abounding 
with trees, bogs, decaying ye;getail)J|fij or aniuial niattci^^ and 
subject to fogs, are less healthy |iMih dty> ^ 
situations ; and some soils are p^referable to others ; but there 
seems, besides this, sometliing particular; ih the air of certain 
places wiiicit renders them coniparatiyely salubrious or * 
otherwise. Cardigansliirc, in Walesj for instance, presents 
a large proportion o^f pl^ persons and is parti( 3 u>frrty healthy 
a,nd I ioiay observe entering into particulars, that 

^^•‘fdughout Etirppe, aucKjperhp^^^^ 

certain spots are found dispersed a? it , weire heire and there 
sporadically, which hpt Pn]fy,;^rd exhtnpl^ bf ; ^ dd^l 
average longevity, but wK<di!^ a% Jess; 1^ the {r^ ;; 
cursuuis of epidcipics, thair ^ '|p find out these 

faypu^d seats of Hy mast he the object of invalids who j 
phapge fheir residence fo the sake of tiitur Ijealtb, whild it 
will' llp the busiiiess; of the seientific physician to make a 
further scrutiny into tire specific merits of tlie air of each, for 
tliose jpatients whCsh idiosyncrasies with resjiectto atiuosphcre ; 
tvould ^Ceih^,^ advantage of a more particular 

seikjiictt;;^;. V 

\ A few examples niay illustrate my meaning : consumptive 
prtti^^^enerally do well in the Madeiras, hut tliorc arc cx- 
ec^^^^to this ride ; others have derived no benefit from 
Pm^nce, who have got well at Paris. Ilastiugs suits soine 
weak and tendersubjects, wJulcothers fall a prey to an autumnal 
cholera morbus tliat olteu prevails therp : some cannot live ■ 
in the South of Fi*ance where the ^bizc blows : others' who 
can bear that wind, are obliged »to fly the sciiiroco. The 
Etesian winds did not bring .health and vigour tti all ; a»ui" 



. r55p!«s' >^e tesfisfcl.® -fJ??* ‘I .j^?!! 

The reiRrtvk^bie sUuatiohs teW^ 

me of the ktory of an ohl invalid subject to huniorous 
bluiulci^, Fhbf Fhcii he had retired from business, sot about 
seekiaj^ a healthy asylum tor his rcinaiiun;;j^ yeaf^. Ph 
arriving; at a particular salubrious watering' place in 3i^el»JhU 
the contractor for houses, anxious to sell his property, pslurod 
_ ■ tl^-y.geptj^naiv jp,*tho. eipphalj^w; langp^ej of, hypeciplartii^^t 
::ihe";,|4fee was so healthy ' 

the gentleman, liiat’s enough, 44* J^Sjusi 

^ for me to end ^ 

* -' die piwees. 

/'■ Pije.tfHh'§ very ■i*4bi'arkabldls''th4t|4hc^' OhahgiB^^tu^^ 

iii t^e j0Ottt‘a«^of ages, witii respect to their r^^ative'p^^eal'thif 
■hessj(. as.vvill' appear ' fd'' 'aity^^'hody 'vthp!''^ilf'’tak'h-4ie ’'trouble 
' oFeSarp'iuihg tables of '.irtb'rtality,-; '.;,'’Tbat Otttti'pg ddwiilbir^e 
fof^is, ^reining dlf sbigiiant pools, a cleansing cities of 
liltiiy sewers, will add lof he wholesomeness of the places so 
freed from sources'; of illpo** *s o fact well kuowu ; but in- 
dependently of thesfe bW^frcial causes, large tracts of land, 
and even whole countries changing, seem in time to commute 
their healtldiiess/ * Kpidemics that occur in ;dtfi|b 
to do this, but if they do so, it is not a ebbstaht 
'^jibeib,' M Friesland, for eiapi|4e, hdfiyifii;- 

'ki4n4i«g epidemics that have scourged it, re- 

mains much more hcaltby, and aflbrds a much higlier scale 
of longevity (hail Holland j altbongh the latter has of late 
been less subject, of the two, to pestilence. Perhaps the 
/greater temperance’ and simplicity of diet contributes to give 
tlie Fricshinders a longer average of life. It yvoiitd be a 
very desirable thing if regular rOflims of the a'vci%ge 
ihortiility pf places were made out once in' teti years. The 
bhowledgc of the varying heaUhibess of places becomes as 
importaut, to those Who change a' permanent residence in ' 
order to enjoy more .genei?:!! health, as a knowledge of the 
4^Tnax and range of aiiy particular epidemic is to those 


M 



■wh^ Wb'ttTct its effects. Ignorance of the saluhrity of itic 
place they are going, inay in either case make them 

go further only ;tb fare worse, by leaping" hut of the frying 

pah; j'lith 'fho;'ifirev.', 

;'^he ' ch'4uiiriea,''''th8tt *;'haV^ 6f trihSev^ihtb*^^^ 
cause of the healthiness of particular spots^ have all aji- 
peaired to me toi bo defective, inasmuch as they havie nof, 
i'eacbed the source of those occult ijualitles of atmosphere, 
of wh&h, ytithoht kubhriog' their natures, we have perpetiia I 
occasion' to reeo'^ize'''the''C^ois.'''\ 

Why, far example^ vyipy rare 

at Aixla Chapelie^ dhd ^yef cobraott at Mohijoye, barely 
thirty miles off ; why that disease shouM 
Ale3san^i-ia,;.,end"yeyv%'eq:uen|t'.^t;^^^^^ 

good authority^ are ■ questions to ,whicb|^ after , .sha® 
been written' ahhut the eleyatipn of the pnlse in lefty 
sUeatliOliSj . an d |he effects of bar emctrieal on i|ie 
action of the heOf , arenas , yet tp rethajn, at least to my 
mindi .unanswered. ' the sUhjeot; itfto a narrower 

Cpihpassj -i.- ipay observe that though the.' difliciilty of der 
tefmmjug why the,.eea coast is cui-ative iff ennsinnptiou loiiy 
he great^ yet it Is. a much greater question to solve, — why, of 
a onrabei* : of .differeul'^^m^ 

almost as fatal to phthisical patients as otheft are favourable 
to theiff ? For though generally sjmakjng elevated situatioris 
seem jtO; he unfavourable to this disease, as has been well 
prOyed by Dr. VVoiis and others, yet there are exceptions to 
this rule, which seem capaMu of ovcirturning all the common 
iffodes of exjrlaining it, JThe Samu. a 
,g;0ffd with regard to the gffnefal whoicsoiaeue^^^^ 

After an extensive entpury iifta cpidOhiia,; , jt ■ cannot find 
that the effects of teroperature, pressure, drought, or the 
hlPffiffary; changes, arc by any means capable of cxplaiffiilig 
ft ; and itisOO^ after all, it must be referred 

principally to those peculiar electrical causes, to which I 
have so often alluded, and which u\ye;.theiff origin and local 
effects to lirrangemeuts in alliapOpherit^F pcortom 
which, we have at present but u very impOrihet notion. 



CHAPTER HI. 


rCNaUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF THE iVTMOSPHEUlCAL EXCITANT, 
ANT) OF m RELATION TO THE PllEDISPONENT CAUSES IN 
THE PKODUdlON OF biSEASE. 


§' V.'^Sititement two Classes (^ Gausds' ^:^ 

the neetssHy of their rei^eetioe f^bridty 

eriiquiries in which disorders of the 

animal machine are brought about, there are At least 

two causes to be considered, namely, the ex6itm0-rwa0.i\i^' 
predisposing c-AUfieii. Aud this knowledge qf the two sets 
'ef.||,vca«ses^,fhedej;^^' .:patpc,ul;arff'.',h^0essaFy to tho'sev':^^® ■■' 
“w.edl<l''P«bS:.-di!i^^e8 b4eaMsd.:Autft'‘:bi'U8ix be- Rc^p^tood,;-- . 
that : bpth'j .v'as; far as. .it.-'b,e .possifalei ■' .'may; ;be»:mmpyed'. 

The facts already stated show, beyond doubt, that the 
ggeeat exciting causes of disease are in the air, that they 
vary ill their nature, at ditrerent times, in a inaiuier and fi-oin 
reniotc causes who}ly unknown, and appear to constitute; a ; 
• part of the general phcnoineua of the atmosphere. i But the 
reason why only a pprtion of. the populace, on whom the 
excitant falls, is found to be etfected by its iiiiluenco, Avlijle 
others escape, must depend ou the predisposing causes ; 
or in other words, on the constitutions and habits of- the 
individuals.. 

ft is clear to me that both sets of causes are- diversified 
in .their nature ; for neither varieties. in the excitant, nor in 
the predisponciit alone, conld produce the almost inlinite 
diversity of diseases j while it is easy to conceive that any 
number of varieties might result from the combinations 
which coaid be produced, on tlie ■ supposition th&t both 

classes of causes were in. their own ndture dwersified, at 
^didcrent tiipci .ami. }>laces 




I. can exemplify my moaning mathematically, by sup- 
posing the excitant and the. predisponent represented by two 
cubes, i^cb marked on its respective sides witli a figure, 

I, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, like those of dice. Let cube A re- 
present the exciting cause, and cube 13 the predisponent. 
Let A B represent disease or the product of the two 
necessary causes, and let N, the number of varieties of 
jSS^pablo p produced by the combination of the 

cdbes, also represent the number of existing 
diiwtdcri^^ I^OWj4f ::<^ 0“® 

way or on .one . side, and cube B odul^. fell on any one of its 
sides, as chance would }haye; it, ,; then the 'greati^t 
produced could never exceed . '3b'or|det:the'''On©’yW 
which cube A always fell, foivoxhmple, 
the chances of variety would be A I . B 0=N=AJ[3 6, But 
in case of . the same variety-of incidence l>eing . admitted to, 
cube A, that is, that it might foil on ariy'sklc, it iyi^duld 
result tliat every on© side of A might l«5 coincident with any 
one side of B, and the sum of the probabilities of vandty 

would vhe> vAl' ht==^N**A."^ 

By tins aiode of reasoning, wc shall bo, made to sec, 
that if the varieties of disease were dependant on the pre- 
dis])oucnt causes alone, they could only c^ua4 their nuriiherj 
on the supposition that the excifont was flniform in its 
'.'op.crat|ph*'';'- '■MoWi;i'''®m,\''hb!e'^td--"'show;:-jhat\thd:'yari©ti^^'«^^^^^ 

. i»^;t>dhihdr ; Uiat'- .^^any 

,y|irieii^:di^dn#i^rati^4^ pf?life>vaBd^^d''^oii^'and ^ 
in consequeiic© we must adihit also a ; gf e£it: - variety - in the 
atmospherical excitants, in which cdse the varieties of 
diseases, ■ arising fronr the possible ebmbinatioii of any one 
of the excitants with any one of the predisponents, mifht 
he almost infinite, or at all events would increase in the 
compound ratio ol the number of their causes. ■ 

That this is conformable to all the various details of 
diseases, 1 have sufticicntly shown.; if remains, therefore, 
only to investigate what those causes are, in order, as much 
! as; posfsibilei to avert of counteract tlieni by art; 




W<) ^ugbt not to neifte^ either sot of causes ; thd^'e 
{lorsons, 1 think, have erreit who, viewing the pbww of iiir 
over the "’hbrfy, have Vegardetf cohstitiiti^ rciTuiciies as 
useless,- and iiave depended 6if change' of 
some; very sagacious physiologists have been giiiity of fhe 
counterpart of this grrori in representing simple alterative 
HiedioiBte^aad-'ytdtdle'toih^^ h&h!t^/ he': '.'^ilorieT eipahl^^^ 

df-.ei^hei^ 'cdipiiig-df /ayfertihg ^ ■' ' 

' Ahernothy’s plan of 'dlteratiyes, hn4’ lo’«jeeVt 

whole: doctrine and praclioo, to which the medical profession 
is so hiueti indebted for a restoration of Ohr ' aff' (b its pn- 
mitite simplicity, ihlaiy illustrate my position. His unex- 
aihpled success in diseases ih’geheral shows the satety pf 
simpehttd fatibnal practice, ihd t^ futility and danger of 
teflopefihir with tlie ebosMutibii by drogs and hostruihs ; 
while tlfe faihiire of his rules, in cases where the epi^^ 
ihflaence is ' fo^cifulTy^b^ which I have ’Imd; ex^-' 

po'rieiu'e, shows how excitant is oapaftbi at 
times, f of remedies that act bn tlic 

predisjionent causes Of disehie klotVoi” 



■: fhidjjf^att^p af)d the F.^Aimc Fdtie!,' 

Writers have endeavoured to lay down what they call 
the Laws of Epidemics, but to me it does not appear that we 
can at present speak positively as to any general laws which 
they may obey, and. physicians have too often inistakcii tiieir 
own speculations for discoveries. I can, however, state 
some curious facts, which, when viewed cullectively, and 
compared with otlnir facts in pathology, inuy perhaps leail iii 
time to a more systematic knowledge of their causes. 

I have throughout this Essay considered the cause of 
e})idcmic.s as twofold, namely, the state of the air, and the 
stale of the conslitutiou ; this is the first geiterul division uf 
catises. Now the states of the body or the predispbnent 
constitutional Causes afq very various,' and in these must 
: be soiight* for the reason why, of the individuals on whom 



the,.' c^uspi'. ,;l:,^ia, ..,np,'^;-,alb0pi;j:|«ft^ 'Pxei-^pif "'■ 

lia^ties 'pf ih^ tiepeiuU, For difterent epidemics 

sepns.lp jbe as it bases flouting' in the atraospliere 

upi^ exc'itiugsuch a peculiarity of sympioq^s;|n ith 0 .r^ 
objects ■ of tbeir attack as could luivpi’,;!; bi^ ; Fe^ri^^ 
yuricties in the prcdisfionciit causes alone, bawel^cr diye^iflcd 
the latter might he^f by h^r^i tpm^funeiite, cliaiatej 
and habits of life. 

One general e%ct of .ppid^^ irripipts is 

■ iudu,ping,,^isQi,(,ier;8 „ ■■pccasip.ft-. l^siphs ,,of /the, sltift-,' afttl 
mucous membranes of the body, as for iostahee eruptive feye*^ 
of various kinds ; iodeecb^e o^eryc of roost .of them that 
they teiui lyiiyn the^ pnce exist in an ag^raynted ihim tp hi^afe 
the continuity of t^e surfaee» whether it be*by deflf^ptnplesV 
pustules, and yesicles, oy ahoroalpus affeptiofia pf .the 
branep. ifropu this ^nernl yte\^^ 

the specific power of indiyidiiiU epidem progress, il» 

determine the morbid action to particular suriaces, or oegensj 
resembling in this respect other specific animal and yegetabld 
poispds artificially: introcluCeid, I might refet^ to a few 
examples, as determining, their action to 

the miiHm'y gjppfls tlm to 

ppX, i of spotted fevers, and so on, or to anlumnal cholera 
mprbus and dysenteries, which spit their spite on tljie iotep.-? 
iihi^j tO; epidemic pleurisy: aflcctiug the ohest, to cdpgjh 
'^ailri^ the lining of the windpipe aiul brouchim,: or to 
numcroiis ulperatiops of the, mouth,, hose, eyes, -and otltei* 
parts, or ivhich have a epnjljinuify the / ali- 

mentary canal. But I liave spoken already of ;|heso yarieties, 
and of others still more peculiar. Again tljeepidomio poison 
acting yaiionsly, at diflerent times, on diffprept jmrtS; o 
Canhl^ mmy »ot only cause a variety in the immediate symp- 
tOhjs^Jijit may also produce a diflcrcucein the sympathetic 
effects ; since the remote sympathies of tjie head and other 
par^i of the body, vvith the aliineiitSry Ciuial, may be different 



m'{»^oporti<Hi as ditfereiJt pwcits df that canaij aritl* Which the 
sympatlv|f may he aifected by disease. Such n view 

of the sul^iect as this will also account for the progrossive 
irrelief adbrtled to a oonjferies of local disorders, by the 
seccissive o{>eratioo of diflerent cathartics, which had a 
kttOWu action dll difierent portions of Iho alioietitary canal. 
By a close examination of what parts of the digestive 
apparatus are affected, we may bt? therefore directed in our 
raedidal practice. When the liver :;i? the xea| 9^^ 
action, the mind seems to suffer 
otherwhere said is the result : 
mild niercurials ; — and so on of ptheroi^anst , 

Spigelius, under an idea tiiat tlie determinate in- 
flaimnations of the intestines, in some epidemics, led to 
nlcerations of the intestinal coat, used to try to cut oft' its 
malignity by bleeding in the early stages. Morgagiii noticed 
■ alSo':' destraetiie cases of fever, which he 

' ;;difte^i^i^a>hy'pc^^ iKortem examinations. But though the 
whole history of epidemics shows their specific action on 
different tissues and organs of the body, yet the nature of 
the cause reinaios a mystery. 1 have plenty of facts faefore 
me to show that electricity is much concerned as a cause, 
but whether simply, or with what compound' aids, rcinains 
as yet undiscovered. The periodical fever of the small 
intestines arresting digestion and producing by sympaUiy 
the nervous headache, described before, which occurs at 
changes to east wind, and often near to the lunar pe!'iod.s, 
or before - storms, is one instance of specific and determined 
action, as purely electric as any 1 know of ; but here it 
is impossible to say what, particular morbific* poisons lliis 
wind might have gathered upland modified by its electricity. 

Another important fact .^h ^wlemics is, that wlicn an 
epidcniiical state of the air is once 'set up, it seems to have, 
in certain places where its attacks happen, a sort of pro- 
gressive malignity and crisis, which . sonic " writers have 
imagined to be- refcrrihle to. a continuance of the' simic 
irritation on the body,' rather than to an augmented 




virulence in the wcatherbane ;HseiiV A eifcuuKJtancc, liew- 
ever, favourable to the hypotliesw of an irradiating uialignity 
in the poison itself, o^ight to be here ihbntioned, before I 
coiicludo tins section. When an epidemic is raging violently 
in a particular place, neighbouring places ■will safiiir; from 
slighter epidemics of a similar type, whose proporUonat^ 
virulence varies inversely as their respective distances from 
the concentration of the storm of woe. Just as, those, 
persons who are in the vicinity of a falling thundershower 
get a slighter wetting from its .skirts. Fanciful as this fact 

«f a long and patient 

^examination of -thes topscgi^apMcal 
epidemics. 

Winit is still more curious is, that iu other instances 
thei^e aw concentric circles or tracts, as it were, existing in 
idteSfttite order, of epidemics of opposite cluarJict^i'sT'jnst 
iiieriij, li'c alternate circular portions of air tfiectrtlied posi- 
iiycly, non electrified, and negatively electrified, in the 
^mtuoti centre of which is the iutense uccumulaliou of a 
.’|ijuude^'storut. 

.It is dilficult to deterniiue, iu many iustinces, the .extent 
and range of epidemics. The inliuenza and otlicr epidemic 
catarrhs, have sometimes had a wide ra«gt\ in Europe, which 
would warrant the supposition of an essential change in the 
quality of the air of a most cxleusive kind. Sometimes this 
clisease prevails more or less over nearly a whole hemis- 
(>hei*e at once, and then goes to another, as the influenza, for 
example, which in 1761 infested America, hut became 
prevalent the succeeding year in Europe, , 

.V Another fact is, , that, epidemics prevailing on. shore, go 
to sea with the land winds and: disorder the mariner on 
shipboard. The ships in the Mediterranean have often suf- 
fered from a modified version of a pestilence that; was raging 
in the liovaut. Neittier do islands escape any more thap 
continents ; and often modified likenesses of coniiuentul 
fevers prevail in the neighbourhig islands. Cadiz at. 
present^ according to accounts, ekhibits in Lts» destructiye 




lever the couutertype of Ihc pesiiteneu of (iiferaltari 
History furnishes many similai* instances. 

Mr. Webster, an Aiuerican writer of some years ago^ 
seeuis, in liis history of ojiuleuiics, to have collected many 
very euriotis particulars of. tljis sort, but they arc hastily 
put together, -anti wajtt order. . I have but just seen 
thts booh, and have had too siiperiicial a perusal of some of 
its contents to make much use of them. v' . V 

The necessity of a sullicient prcdispotteiit caiise for the 
production of actual disea.se, when .a pestilential stimulant 
is abroad, hi other words, the curious failure of the specific 
epideiuiccil poison to act on endemical pecnliaritie.s of 
coustUution, has often been illustrated by the choice of 
nations, which J''ebri.s lias selected for her victims in places 
,;wh^© M|ea of all countries have been iissemblud togetjier. 

Basle, that tho Swiss were 
affected, whileMho ItaJianp^; Qerraans, and Frcrtcli escapetl. 

In ilie plague of 'Denimark, the .English,: Dutch, and 
Oennans were, for the most part, untouched. Whoa the 
.sweating sickness first broke out in London, it aficcted tlic 
English alone ; althougli the. same disorder has, at a subse- % 
<^U.ent pcrioil, appeared in other counti-ie-s. 

In the desolating pestilence of the American Indtans 
in lb 18 , the Europoan-s present escaped. Somctiiues the 
plague will single out particular families, oe once hapjx'ucd 
at Nimuegen, in Hoi’iaud. 

The fever at Universities at times has .aflected only the 
students. Ami at AUdorp, in Franconia, a case of this 
sort of selection is related of so extraordinary a nature that 
I , should be afraid to relate it, authenticated a.s it. is by 
Van Sweeten and by lleistor. 

Shhilar .selections have Iwppencd among domestic 
anitQiU^in cases of epizootics tho best fed iiave sufiered 
most; andiu plants, when cpibotanic pestilence h.'is prevailed, 
the garded spccirunus have died, while, hoi'dy wild plants 
have escaped; . , 

; ^ au epkhimtc in one country will have . 



/odllateKil' ^izooMos 

Hungary, when there was a murrain of cattle in Germany 
and Xtaly. 

Finally our attention should ho directed to the general > 
changes in the type of diseases in the lapse of agCs, for they , 
correspond to alleged changes in the climates of particular 

others that I could ,. 

f^latej do not exactly show iiow epidemic poison operates, 
Mt tlwsyshoW>-i% all its' vafi^iies « the necessity of . 

th^rte being j>redispohent causes in the body-; and hence en- 
courage us to hojm tliat we may be able to lessen Of prevent 
ife effects, by attention to diet, regularity, and btheK'jp're*' ^ 
seribed rules of such alterative niedicibes'aS long 

expiyieddehas ^ia Of the two greatest aiitii^twritero 

t^^kthbldgy. It niay be said tliai liippocrate^ uaderbtbod 
t^wpase of diseases best, nad; showed theif atmospherical 
hilt Galen w:as better acfpiaiutell \yidV : the temedies^^ 
he ably illustrated our power of pjt'i^erving 
firing , disorders by abstemiousness, cdihbitjed'lw^^ 
other habits which give strength and #au<im^ 
body, and thus remove the one cause, whose union with 
the other is necessary to disease. , * 

The opinion I have atlvanoed, that electricity is a 
principal agent, would receive great conlirmatiou if I could 
show, iii addition to what has been said already, that 
electrical phenomena of ah extraordinary sort, have preceded 
or accuuijiauied the most remarkable instances. of pestilence; 
like the Zotliacal Light of last Michaelmas I>ay, which 
arising from the west and being an evanescing arc over the 
zenith to the cast, would in early times have been said to 
be a: ifercruhiier of tlie jircsent {ever of the Peninsula. 

I bavtl examined a great munbor of liistorieB of epidemics, 
to Bee if there could be found any connection between them 
and atmosjiberical fihenomchAi and alstr what might be the 
iniluence of the lunar periods on diseases, and whether yehra 
. in which comets were seen, were ‘also more i>roductive of 




has come out 

(gdviff that volcaaiibes, earUiquafces^ 

eidto^ely sbj? attd .a^ too hastily iiitemiif? bifets 

from plienomena which were rather aecorhpajiimerits than 
caaseS;^ seems to have beffiiiled. plulusophers iuto opiHioas 
respecting^ the remote origin of epidemia, which u closer exa- 
mination of facts may possibly not warrant. That the rcatler 
may judge, for himself, I shall give a short sketch ol a tew 
facts recorded in history, in another place, and shall collate 
the epidemics with the state of the season atid - the iocetiirrehtee 
of remarkable phenomena. By this means, it will appear that 
comets have usually been accompanied with that sort of hot 
and dry xveather which may be supposed capable of favouring 
inflammatory epidemics ; and that in the most pestilential 
seasons iT^’iias olteii, though not always happened, that 
meteoi*s, volcaSic eruptions, and other the like slectt|^|il 
phenomena have aboKuded. . > ^ 



§ 3,-:^jFur(heT fymeulalioHii tix (o the Nnture awl remote. Orisin of the 
ISpidemic lianes the Opiniotts of vertniii Slotlcrn It'rftfyx thereon 
refrtled btf facts in Natnral History at leeU. as Pothoh^y. 

When we* have tleinonstrated the epidemic state of the 
air to consist in some stimulant of a specific kind exer- 
cising, at various tinuTS, its iiiorbific iiifliiehcc on jircdisposed 
constitutions ; our enquiries ought next to be directed to its. 
nature and remote origin; And first, to speak of its uature> 
it may he observed that we must derive wb.at knowledge we 
possess of this, from its iiiod'e of operating, which was tiis- 
cussed, in the last sectiuh. As its action is various at ditlcreut 
times, so must he its nature, since, tlivcrsificd as the pre- 
,id»i>onqftt. eause8 may be, .ive cannot suppose them equal to 
the prodactiou of the varieties' of epidemics, on the sup- 
position ''t}>at the eawiting causes^ were uniform, as I have 
shown ■ allrcttiljr. ■Tltei epidemiographeir - seems to have 

made it out that there xvas a sort of pestilential prin- : 
■. * 




sbi^Hg its quarters from time to time, wliic!! be<» 
csifeefjttq general vehicle of excitement^ ami he supposed 
also tiijit couvets exercised ah influence on the surface of 
tlie cCaiSth through the medium of t!)is j>riiiciple, producing 
not only epidemics but earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
fhmih#ii«jd iit: 

fancy has, justly or unjustly, coiuuictc^v:^ 
a common drigiii: and a large catsdoghe of eptdenoiics 'M 
been made out, compared with such cothmporary/pheiiomi^tC^ 
avi have alludetl U>, in ordt?r to prove the hutuml;c0hheetlon 

dikhiit^li 1 confess l^chnnotv^ivieive tbht^sucih :<eohnhhti^ is 
perfectly proved, at thc-same time that the idea of a 
pestilential p»rinciple is at variance with the history? 
epidemics, which are almost infinitely ^ficersr/Ecd'm their 
character at dififerent times. The whole ’ history of tUo 
origin, range, and termination of the epidemic bane, ahd^df 
the variety of diseases that it occasions, seems to raeto piOVfe 
that it^is very dificrcntly compounded at different times j 
indeed tlnji-e is some variety in almost every? iiiipprtaht 
epidemic that is recorded. In short, I have l>ehh ' 
give no further account of its nature thau ph^t I offered im a, 
former section, where I described it as undc» the Ihfihence 
of eUndricIty, ir» some manner hitherto^ unexplored, oofipg 
io cmijuijction with ionumerahlc forms of malariaioii pOr^dn^^ 
wbii^ i idivorsified icoitstituti^ 'aud , pree^is ting dispi'dem. 
were capable, on the principle of combihution, of rdhderi®^' 
its. ctfects almost inuuinerafale. f- ■■■:■ 

• ,What lliis epidemic principle is,-— this to ©*isv of 
antiquity, — cannot perhaps ever he demonstrated, but facts 
in natural history indcpeiideut; pf -piEtthdldgy 
tlmt its nature is very various, and, as it would 
coiuprchcnding very. dissimilar specific stimuli ; 
pestilential seasons, when not only man, but doin^^ 
‘animals, and even birds aud grass}ioppcrs, gmw iangttid^' 
sicken, and die by thousands, bther tribes .of ahilnbl% 




vast mmibeFSj as to give rise to the vulgar belief that they 
were genevateil spontaneously by the pestiferous air in 
trhich they seemed to revel. W e have many recorded facts of a 
plague of flies and a nmrrain of beasts ocenrring togcthur» 
the state of the air being at the same time the Ute of one and 
the banc of the other. Blights of animalcuh'e also aiTortl 
aaothesr example pf an atmosphere, or a wind, productive of 
diseases, being also the vehicle of aniniai life in another 
tiibeof beingSi 

j’lTarious insects which visit us in particular seasons, 
occur in great numbers in some years, while in otfiers lhey 

of summer, abounded 
fw «xat«plfe in jirodigtous numbers ; 

^e year ^fbrei they orditiiiry quantity, and in 

the year ^aiter ratlier nnmerous, but last year ther©‘ were 
almost 110 was'Jis. In 182d aiid 1827 certain species of 
ladybird came about MItlsunuuer over tho soutiieru parts of, 
IBin glan d in rnflhbiisj wending their course 'southwards, they 
were found miles out at sea, and were at Icitgth dTOWUed, I 
remember being at Brighton wiien the Judies used’ ip efettge; 
their shoes on getting home from thoir iuorning;vP>aifepjV to 
avoid tlie smell of* the innumerable insects of tiiis sopt J;ihat 
were thickly stTcvvcd on tlie pavement ; tiic smell of the i^hble 
genus coccinclla beyig very powerful. These insectS ’J^re 
sjud to have alighted in millions on the dome of St. Paul’s 
church at London in their flight, so as to give it a reddish 
appearance. Similar facts will be found in the natural 
history of other insects. The cause of this casual prevalence 
is unknown : it has been attrihutpd, and I think with consi- 
derable plausibility, to the particular times of year when 
frosts, rains, or other liestruc ^ e phenomena have happened. 
For wlhju Uiese occurred at times of year favourable to the 
desfcructiop.-of the eggs or larvie of the insects, in thai^e 
years the perfect insect would be' developed in less number.^. 
Particular states of air and ' electricity may also favour 
^particular , genera of animals. Stagbeetles, cockchafers. 



flie% ftud lit sliort all msects/bavi^'theM' of 

AH these facts shew the diversified nature of those 
atmospherical p^uliarities wliosc casual occurrence produces 
such a variety of phenomena, both in the production of life 
of certain auimalsj and of disease in others ; and coutradiefs 
the notion of a general and uniform cause of eptdemia. 

Dr. flail was of opinion that the evervarying seasons 
operated through the atmosphere in such a peripd|c?al: Rtahaei:^ 
as to cause more male children and animals to fa^hprn jn ^ 
year, ami more females in another, as if there;; 
general causes for iiotermining the sex that 
periods of predominance. 

In the vegetable world similar phenomena aye 
’In some years, for example, there is abundance 
otherspf jplump, of b on > of her ? ^rs a^ot^ 

melancholy instances;.;pf, failure.;- 
■ ;.;:;;fi^am;Iii_P;npt ■pHly;precpde8;'pestileace 
. pfe4H>pnent:pa:pse,vhut;it'alsP^^ ^ 

mitmit; .-■■eflfectv;of 'the-.; ea^ifihg 
and an[mid kingdoms hemg; in $pme; caa^ in^ 

In other;'year$;pcstilencp;;-is;;-,hcepi!ni>artie|'-vby;--thW 

production of certain tribes of esculent plants. , ^ ^ 

All these facts, when added to what, we know of the 
])hondmcna of epidemics, corroborates the opinion 1 have 
advanced that thbatm<>aHh^i%l iexcit^ at diflereut times 
infiutiely di versitied in its specinc character. Of its Varidiis 
changes and revolutions we knoiv little ; we can only collect 
an imperfect knowledge of them from its recorded eHccts 
manifest iu the dissimilar character and revolutions of pre>’ 
valent disorders^ of which history after all affords but an 
imperfect memorial. 

That the ravages of any epidemic wbiph appearSi is 
incalculable, must appear evident; bepause we do not know 
enough of its peculiar feature to say what nnmbor or sorts 
of victims it wiHsdect, since in airs, as in foods, what is 
one animnrs meat is anpthcr anunars poison. All we can do 
is to exert our efforts t<> tuitigate Us effects, or tp fortify the 
body against -fotew. _ 



As to the reraote origia of the ^ 

Hivolvetl in- the same veil of obseuritj: thatt'oVediatl^i^^ 
pherio j^hcnbmcua in general. Tlie:hoil]6n thM 

' position 

it wants prhof*^^^^; T testimony of ages seems certainly 
stippnrt the notion — ^but what (^aji^iaft. said>->that, #» co«lb 
nmh.^ut^ 1^ei^ comeidm^ though copied hy 

numfetiins Wnter^^ been 'badly made out. ^csident^l 
cdiooidences have Mt tinacs favonred it: Just as the aurora 
'horhai^^''aodiaCal-'''JightSjv'U ; groat:. yhhve.'- , at 

times preceded wars^ peatiledhei^^^ faidih^, Neyer* 

tfaelca^ I would by no^ enquiry even into 

tlHbbraBcb of the i3u%cfct«; Bacon was of the 

opintbh above alluiied to^ Mid a t<^ hasty caadcianaiioii 
one hand would ‘be as iinprqper as a: diasty 
adoption of it bn iLe othei% -0 

hiid? of ttie pbehorheua^ that, aecotnpanled theiftj: %ill at::all 
events be interesting*subjecls of perusal. The changes of 
thetoboh too, and their connection with the moiithly and 
daily b^acerbation pf disease aye Worthy notice ; - 
yrldblt si^m dbbmed to rur^thrqu^ a^c tbrm, are often 
Saadb wbMetjjf tlib u of the aaujcrerae- 

■^di(^''w|ibfe'if:,.'^bfc:.afteMhe'';%iBikQ'ms:.di’^^ 
penod of their greatest exacerbation, would ihaVC become 
highly useful in hastening the cure. I - think it bight to 
mention here, tlmt I was for a dong;; 
fact till it. was suggested in my' mhid by^sbM^^^ 
dbservatibha ott CathartiiW. jibwbbcl^ys^ 
utility of mercury, I reconirnended it in sbiab 
untimely stage of the disorder, and I have been surprised 
to find it did not lake effect till after a certain periodical 
crisis, which the complaint passed. 

Even diseases of the bpiit which may be brought ou: by 
accidental causes, as niclat&holy which superyeues on oph? 
turned or violent agitation and anxiety of pitid ; fever's, 
dehrium,' and other e»:)rap]aints, evidently ov|giriating in 
violence dehc to the brain by moral and physic^causcs, as 




iiiiasthaia, ntid pusitlcutiU} acquire in matiy eusc.s 
VI. certaitj jjcriotjfchy, have a nvituroi Aerin of duration, arc 
influenced by sub.sct|ucut ebanj^ea of the ■ iitmospViere, and 
are exvveerbated at the monthly periodfs. 1 do not however 
lirul the nionthiy periods to;be perceived by live most heulihy 
]»eopie ; nor are they, in .iny opinion, quite so regular as the 
muon in the times of their occurrence, being dependant on 
ckjctrical chvinges which fluctuate in their exact distance 
from the periods of the lunvir changes. 

Of the mode of tltks periodtcvd action of the atuio»- 
pbere’st origin from the mijou, dr^ frotn some other unknown 
cause, I will say nothing at present, since , hypothetical 
opitiions only bewilder the phifdsopliicai arrangement of facts 
vit tlic beginning of inquiry. A few facts, however, may be 
here vidverted td, which I have omitted when I was treating 
of lunar influence. If a division of the lunsfi- montli be 
.....dc info four weeks, in the mi<ldlo of each 8f which one of 
the four changes of the moon shall takt?; place, then it will 
bo found . that what I call the lunar periods of irritability 
will ocwir id those weeks in wh|ch the ndw end vfnU; 
fall, and ndt ih those "of the qif^^afufes.;; , And w 
as much as any thing else, that cli^tricit^^^ the medium 
through which this influence isrdxcftM cit ,f uif' 
satellite, is, that earthquvikes, vdlcanic erupltph^i ; i^etdo^ 
wnlcfspouts, gviles of wind, violent storms, andpthi^t: to 
cHects of the electric fluid, have bceu proved, , hy^^j^e^tedsiye 
enquiruis that I have made, to have usually hajvpenpd t|i^thosd{ 
periods near to the conjunction or to the oppdi^|^ep;:iaCidtd 
moon. . . f : 

The rustic sacrifices which the country nymphs pf 
antiquity used to make to the young crescent moon, to 
which Horace alludes in Ode 23 of lib. iii, in order to avert 
pestriential winds, had probably a reference to . live, luitai'' 
inflnciices whioh I hvive described above. 



CHAP TEB I V. 


EN^VIHY IN'TO THiv N/V'l’tJdE 'OF TME r&KDIsrONENT CAUSE!* 
OF iMSC^ROElWj aS 1> OI' 171E IWVER OVEH THliJVl TO KE 


OBTAINED BY means OF TEMPERANCE AND SiMPEE 
.'AlEDiaiSES..... 



After tho foregoin"^ eaquirics u»t» the uature of the 
specific atmosphorjcal exoUant, the pre<Hspoiient cause of 
disorders of hc'allh next seenis to claiip- our , attentiaq.. I 
have ulituicd to the latter freijuentiy iii the disenssiou of the 
foruier cjiuse, in a cursory tnaiinciv neyertlieless it seems to 
demand some further ntu^ntion, owing; to , its being' more 
under tue coutroul of medicine. 

When an epidemic appears in a j>ay.ticu!ar , tract of 
country, except in cases of some viclcut and dc*teti»u«j»te 
pestilence, it may be observed that only certain persons arc 
affucted, wlule others esc'spe ; and, moreover, Urj same 
persons who wore disordered one time, will escape duriojj 
the visitation of the same epidemic at another. Though all 
this may be in, part, occasioned by the peculiar .susceptibility 
of individuals to specific stimuli ; yet it appears to nne that 
it more often is the result of generjU causes .belonging to the 
constitutions and. habits of life. of. the .individuals,’ which 
predispose them to the attacks pf epideutics. . . As I have 
before .observed, plethora, combined with weadeness,. is the 
grand predisponent.. to. diA Pa dj!? bther ,h those 

who have ^liyed .temperately, '^iWhoHe .. ve^els have >,npt 
be^u uverloadtd with blood, and whose ^susceptibility to the 
nil^'ul stiiruiliLs. of food bus not been overstrained by excess, 
are^^e class of .persons vyhp.are, itu.gcn.eral.iiic most secure 
the attacks . of .. disease. They, are 'the . persons who, 
cceieris^pffribHSy po^ess the largest of Whatl.h^ve in 

another place calkd. the s'Csevyed. anti ^dvaUablo strength , of 
im uniinpairad. .coustitutioh. | caffed: feserved strength. 
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because it sceRis, as it wcfc, laid by for any occasion oi' 
eiaerj^ncy. For example, a person ''Urho habitually lives 
abstemiously, and has not su^er^. his susceptibility to na- 
tural stiintilus to be diminished by food, strong drinks^ and 
^be trear and tear , of the. passions, can, when, necessity 
requires p. little more auimal action, easily epU it forth by a 
small addition to the usual quantity of his food and stimulus : 
whereas one who is wound up tb a high pitdi of living, 
and is habitually above par, is incapable of any further 
excitement of his animal potvers, whatever circumstance mdy 
occur that should requite itj and, consequently, when 
attacked by the morbid excitement of an epidemic, he has 
no resource in the oounteractiug poiver of ati enoreased , 
natural stimulus, itnd generally sinks under the morbific' 
influence. Such cases afford as a melancholy spce^jpic of 
an overfed and ruined constiluUon breaking *on the riick 
of death ill proportion as the several debilitat*e(l and ihitaied 
org^^ follow each other to decay, • 

On a similap principle, we may explain why veteran 
troops, ioiig used to hardships and want, can cdjie with the 
iidiguc of campaigns, better than recruits ; and why countries, 
long the theati-ft of war and its necessities, suffer less, from 
battles, than those over whom Peace lias king shed i her 
blessin'gk fi-om the horn of plbhly. r ^ * 

When an epidemic arrives, the flbrul and full iiabitsi of 
those who are well fed. and comfortably hoiusnd, may perhaps 
the longer «coirf th.e iocuision of Uie atinospherieai e.tcite- ■ 
ment, ' while thc' badly feti and inbre exposed, run thb ' 
readier visA of inlectioo ; but When the epideraic iias fairly 
set in, and pestilence prevails, the .ibstemimis ' are alW 
those who- w'cath'ep^thestbf'ffi.v y • ■ •v 

A cirthiinslaTiee- may “be meutibned herb,, which IrOni' 
being niisttiideiwtobd seems calculated to give sVipjwrt to Uie ' 
dangerous medical inwetree of the jiresbhf Which too 
often enebuptiges^ ovtu-feedingj anti’ forbids 
periodfe of abstinoiice, Wheh ctu'Udhiiqndemibs oecfeV'i b4 for 
example these of a hiW and mterimttent charaetdi^,,* the poor , 



wli0 ia## badly pUmbem than the 

He!* >vito llvf ln^tteiv -i^his is a fact of geacfal obser^atiMJ, 
aiid two <*iin«<’s ni.jy be asdgned for 

Imag of the indtge»it and working* classes consist^ often in 
chea|> food of , bad as pork, spoiled joeOt,: a^ 

and they havx* often ncgiocted^ frpaii ■^vantoOf 
anOei do regnhUo tlicir stomach and bpwcls by uu^d^cim5^i!, 
"When oi!t of order', and hence Ims arisen a state of ^ 
digestive Organs, which beitig dui cause of nervous weakness 
atad generai defeilify is nt'ce.ssarily favonrable to the yisitation 
of dtsease. 'jf his state of bod}' is indica ted by loUff eontisuied 
: costiveness, ahd by the black and fetid cxcroinenis which, I 
lidyC obsei'yed,' first exhilntion of pnrgatives produces. 
S ttoh Mates of : bod y arc Contrasted to thO^ of fbeir afihien t 
•neighboars, who maintain^ for the time being, it grcistiu* power 
of- ^ a s'.Jpjily of better footh v 

- ^ as 
condd^Cave to, healthy .^nd'rrhieh resists the morbifio siirnnlns 
of epideitiia, is not exactly a. mediu)n between the two above 
ddg^ibeicl; extreirnes ; but is a CondiUon of bhdy 
regular bid ino<leratc supply. Of food , of a autrittiye, but 
'■■ttusdmdlaiifig-' nature^ ^ -VenOreased-^dfl’i-ijmwer:''^^ by.’periodieal 
’ wbstmehcej 'dipU'v'feepf -'tipy' ^ ■artiin'al' -system, 'the^due 
'proportion wf strehgth^ yyithout 'eklfoustihg; the:' sukeeptibiUty . 

But evert the poor, whp ’ itiTr ba^^ 

' ■''bowelsfiare ; ■' tteglectedy ■' thoiigk '■they ■ ottener ' get;-': idw . ^ fev^rg ' 
Um! itcrile"! than the ' htHuent. 'an .whettlMhe 

bitter ilo incur those complaints, they are less traofohlu ; of 
which fact 1 have just boon ps^'iising* lll^ of some 

ettrious instances tltat occurred lii the practice of an ominent 
physicjiiH at Bath- 

Persons trained for great athletic exploits, begin their 
traiiung on a good privuiiplc*, for tesnporary purposes : tVmy 
, withds'.i%v the exhrtuntiijg stimuli of spirituous drinks, and 
fodd regiduy^^^ tneats that throw a large <|nnihtity of 
phttrisilmofit ihifo the systetn in proportion to their bulk. But, 
diss staff; of .dfnUal strength, dmwo^r cajmbjifci of , rehdOffog^ 



tfiem for -mnlidi: ad cannot Rovortboless 

be long inaintahjftt!, being above and resultiag froin 
an exdtemont iocoinaienaiira,te to the powers, of the. coij- 
stitation •; they are, in conaequeOGe, not opiyi shortlived 
but soon beeoOaG less oapable of resisting the exeiting oaustis 
of 4’csdlenee' dian who habitually: live oir a; 

niodemte supply, ;W ounds ' ^po, thoiigli; bproe prefty ; we^l 
at first, while the high animal strength is inaiatamed, never 
faili ' if they; oceiip when ; the hody has once turned tl«e soalo 
nod begins, 'tp deofiiie, to produce unaaturai consefjuences, 
and laapy that oiigliit to heal by first intention, sypparate 
badly and end in intraetable ulcers. : ; , ; ^ . 

It is froiU a siinilaf cause that armies, during the energy 
es(udful i.p4'i^a!npaig)^ remain fo a time healthy ; but vwhen 
is over and Fvtry has swept the plain, when 
has subsided and fatigiie sajj^ryeneS, then 
if PoYcr be abroady she presses widi felf weigid ou 
" the eihaa^fed legions, whom ;tamine eoptribides to debiiilate, 
and beuce ‘it has usually bappened in countries mach 
subject to epidemics, that ; pestilence has always played a 
leading part in the tragedy that follows warfare. : ' ■ : , 

Another fact ought lo be duly considered apd described, 
while wc are siiil in parley with Meditriswii ; in the 
nariaclyv tlr.it though soldiers, whose good giigel may Con- 
duct them to a moi'c j>lc,i»tiful supply , of provisions aifter a 
harrassing gu(a*illa, may comb off better with the prevailing 
fever than otlmrs; who sufter from inanition, yet in whichever 
fortune their lot, is east, those will have the' advantage who 
have previomslif and habitually lived temperately ; for tliey 
wiUsAofnnly Imt^ lessi fhahg^ to 

put up with a scanty taCrisel 5 but will :haV,c:d purer; 'state of 
body, and a less dxhaUsieffexeitabifity^.tC enable them tp cope 
with the tfiffnacneyi .j' Ochto^^^^ view cl the 

Subjectf ' we find that austere, fasta of ;o.ur I’cligipus 
andCstdrs were prepdred;^^^^^^^ hy abstineifees of leks severity, 
add w#e submitted- toymen witir safety, but with bedefit 5 
wbile tiic UrXuridufe are .fof've.v^ frivohips exGns6S| 



eansVot Ibear tlici sttigh{csi dcviatioii 
feoHi ilib ordw a»d of their rncab. Temperance 

is lit all times a stronsf sitlintf diampion against the inotirsiou 
of . lease hut its.,1^ patronage is never more satis- 
factorily bit than when untoward Fortune dpi^s us to 
■ grapple, jb;ttrtha;^^ want. .. . > .f;-; 

. :'l;^oKe-bst\'?bty:{',Of>'WOUl®dSr'';Uil tm Of 

a drounifitanci; that’^i^Ce which stroug'ly 

impressed ine with the :Htii|iy of teoiperance, x ; V 

4; part of life imiefatigahie in iaiiy 

di^ec^oas iai comparative fahatonij^^ it> pursiic which I sat 
my necessary studios took me to tlic 
hospitai b .thu in 

cooformity Vrith a among some liistingussiuji! 

men;at.SV;;Bai*tholom^^^ to live 

vegclalird fo|d. my IViemh i^lr, 

dp|i|5g ;;ti:ie ; ; hahlti ■ h£ , : prutraeted;;,stMdy:.,/^^ 

CHistotn^dv b ‘<ihl the snmej ihoiiglit wilir 

advahtiige to liis health. An entire family^ 'Comih’dibl^ 
a large number of the hnest chiidfou 1 ever saw^bhserv'dd 
ioore strictly a sim'dar vogetahie regimenj, and; I -fou^ 
others who ftdlosTod it, wore somo of tlie most hcidthy dmf 
ij!tc.lieci«ai of my aequaiiitanee, aniong who,m;;were 
Byron, and Lamhc, and otht?r iuuth*;ivtivriciap» te 
liigh in the Cambridge tripos, whosi* laiergiSs sprung fro^ 
no source of nutriment, hut the simple vihA-'Milailii-k^ 
so cojebrated by tljc Italian }>oct. 1 . detenmned. from 
viewbg the i cstorailoo of broken healtls iw ;Souje 
friends, m try the expariinent on a, complete scale, and f 
lived during three whole years on the prodncls of the : 
vogclable kingdom, and I was never stronger or more 
healthy in my life tb.an at this time. It happencil towards ■ 
the close of the period that I am alluding to, that the. ' 
c.r/e)i.*fod ior/fci# of my left hand vvas cot by a s{>iiotcrcd 
wound, and the periosteum hcloiv it severely injured : imlccd 
so hail was the phice, that when f had got out the fragments 
h’lt in the wt-wnd, a surgeon told ■ me i should never have 




tile tise trf tht fore finij'cr sjiuJ probjibly ku-vcr tliat of thu 

^ vvhiii was saiii^ knowing of what 

fceVorc woiiuds tho Indians, paviicularly Uuj Lasc:\rsj reooVor 
who frod ojj •■■ico and herbs. I went to tJio seaside, doctored 
f»:y pw'ii hand, and suU farther reduced tlio quantity of loy 
food, eating chu-Hy of rij>o fruits. Suffice k to say that. 
(jontrary to all exjjectation, tlie heaU-d :;hnost by first 

intpptipd, i aitd' substauce being intei'fjoscd 

belwetnt the diyided anefe pf ^ I liad every tJjing 

but power iol luotiou in the finger 5 a«d for Uus I found jfti 

expedipn^ dpr' ^by tyipg^for ■ a ;■■ While -^index-'' dod' - 'tniddfe" ■ 

■■fingey-|dgi^lier^;Ptbe>i^eatiedeWQlootary. idd'^' 

■ the 'fiHger:ay0re^^Hoty whdiiy'^ ^uecessioss, laud' ' 'i[,y:beiidv^'^ that" 
the perfect use dt Avhich at length supervened, w 
quired by fhe^ in liscles gaining by degrees a larger" .^horc 
of r contraotiqh^; ■ adapted to- the new iCii^nnislEances ■ of aa 
elbugated tendon, agreeable to^ Hunfef s uotiods of 

such a provision existing in the .aiiitiia? ecoaoifay, xvhiM cver 
successful volition could he sup<;ri.udu<:i.’d in juusuitiar j):».rls. 

I mcnlipn this piece of chirurgicai history, iorihovv ayhai 
powers ot restoration, are coiiip.’‘ehc!ulod in tlio tpatitjuiliixihg 
eilhct of' abstemiousness in the animal uiachine. ' i ■ ; ' 

" 1 d(f iU)t iritehd by any nioahs, in v»hik y didve said ' 
above, to reconiiuetsd to people in eeueral, a dKii of i^dg^^bleis 
alone i qd the contrary, experience haH'^iroved that adpixfed 
regimeuyof tiruiviul and vegetable food is best adapted tb the 
liuman stdniucli, but in illustrating the initiiro dfotbe gdiieral 
pniilisponent causes of disease, it seemed advisable fo sefoefe^ 
some marked cases of the power of abstemious diet to^yedtpyd 
them. The good things of life were ccvtaiiily giyoh, fdlbe 
iempei’iitely enjoyed : moderation and regularity coiwititiite ' 
the groat panacea of health, and if with any description of 
food we may rovcl in luxury, it is surely in the delicious 
gifts of Pomona that the palate may he allowed to in'dulge, 
where a little deviation from terapcrauee’may fed perdiitt^ 
with couiparutsve security. ■■ '■ 

K Jmv*^ thus explaujcd sny view of the geaU^l ptfedis- . 



po^u% disuses of tiisorcleiv as wbll iis of the soiircb 6 f Its 
excItenSfeiit : . of tlic nloiiJlis of rinnovtiig tlse foriiieV Ky slra^ 
raetliclnaj attll «iio;ois, porhitps tiiii Best illnsti'ation is 

to bei founti m a worli da thsi <Sj!)stUu{ien;)l orl^lil and treat- 
men t of local disojiseSj By Mr. Aberoethy. He Bas Been the 
g'l'eat modern reformer ' of mediemej ded^; w learned 
doctors liaVe disgraced tlicir pluniesf and wasted tbeir time 
in empyricisra, or tvhat is worse, in silly db:pufe about 
pnviie^, and the haitire of the religidus baths, tliat it Were 
nboesJ^ry for candidates for oflice to takef this geutlenian, by 
profession a surgeon, has been reading tb tUeni, and to the 
medical public at larg^e, instructive Icssbiis bn tbb curative 
power of the mediema simplex, and teaching tlieib to retrace 
their steps find ret iif 11, from the complex iU tifiees of the 
moderafradb of physic, to the simple praelibe of ITipjujeriUfs 
and Oalen, whoso study of nicdicine was the observance of 
Nature, and wliobo pmciise was her assistm^oiv and aid* 

Air. Abernethy ahd f have diftered mbtcrialiy. in bpihm^^^ 
on soine points oomiected with Mr^ Hunter’s A^hebry of 
Life, and certain sbpposititious corollaries ; but iii all matters 
jeiating to physic, his opinion stands high in authority ; 
and I tecl a satisfaction la tlds opportunity cif . ackriow- 
iedging the adv'jiknge in early life that I derived from liis 
ittstrueiibns on this subject, to which, rather than Hb any 
discoveries of myowo, I have been subsetpicntly irulbbted 
for my success in practice. 


§ 2 . — Of JiercdUfiry PtaUiipoi-ifioK to Blsenxe. 


• the most important' of the predispbrient causes 
of diseases in their various forms, may be reckoned eouuate 


befeditary varieties of constitution. No structure so com- 
plicaied as the animal tuachiue can he supposcul so pcrloct 
in the adaptation and relative, strength of all its ^ 
to pfeciudb the occurreiiee of coiupawitive wbaktfe^^‘ ib 
particular organs. WbOi^t exciting morhific causes bbgiu tb 
operate ouv:^je Body^ as atmosphcribaf frritante iof iitstaimi.-, 



, m ■ 

those pai t$ will sulfer most which ai'e tlie weakest ; atul thus 
it happens that even epidemips of certain sorts recur with 
a remarkable siinUitmle in thp iineaf , braoehes of the same 
fainily, in consequence as it would seehi of hereditary defects 
of constitution. 

; This fendenpy of diseasesj >yhich occur in any individual, 
to recur in bis posterity, seems therefore to be an effect, 
coujprehended am(>H«’ the general consequences ;th.at 
apparent law, in the animal economy, which confers on p,rp~ 
creation, the power of transferring the peculiar features jtf 
the parent to tile offepring’. 

A few instances may be mentioned- In gout, the 
predisposition existing permanently, the paroxysms are 
produced by the external and often periodical exciting causes. 
The samp may he said of consumption, scrofula, and other 
constitutional diseases. Even in the* cases of tJhncer 
and other more fixed and local disorders, I diave generally 
been able, by enquiry, to discover that,the same disease had 
existed before, in some branch of the family. And I believe 
that g’enerally speaking*, however modified diseases may be 
by the inliueucc of predisponeats, and slii! further by the 
specific and peculiar nature of the excitant, hereditary 
predisposition is a very general cause of J;he characteristic 
symptoms of them in different famiUcs, in .races, and in 
nations. 


§ 3 . — linfjidryhoiv fur the parliculnr Fimn of ihe Brnlu dcta-mlms. the, 

of Disorders. 

- A question of great interest to the physiologist arises 
as to the ilegree and manner in which the forms of the brain 
eonsfitute the predisposing causes of disorder. For it 
seems that persons, who have particular cerebral organs 
much developed, are , luqre liable to particular forms of 
disease th»n others, yvhehevpr the excising causes happen 
to occspv I am so well convinced this fact, froiu repeated 
ohsefvations, fliat I shduld lm,tdly*oonsider tlie*^’cdisponent 



causes coulil over be vyeil understood, b^ those vrho had 
soine knowledge of the origioal varieties in the structure of the 
^* ■'**?■ ^ cannot enter here into the complete in vest! jjation 

of these varieties in the relati ve proportioa of the cerebral 
parts, >yhieh constitute the science pi plirenology, as it 
would retjuire more room than there is to spare in these 
sheets,:* but, without committing rny opinion as, to ti'ifi truth 
of the whole system of phrenology, 1 would remind the 
auatomu-al i'oad.or, tlsat the prepofuleranee of particular parts 
oj the brain will naturally giv«?, to the t:haraeters of the 
individuals, a bias correspomling to the nature of the powers 
and pia>pen,si ties of the mind, of which such parte, are the 
respective organs. When the front lobes are much dc-' 
veloped and the forehead large, \ve usually fmtl a enr- 
responditig capacity of mind. When the lower and lateral 
parte‘*1d’^ la*.ge, w'e fiml tint propensities uiorc powerful, 
and so on. S state this merely as an example. 

With respect to tlUease, one thing has always been to 
me very sfrikiiig, nauKily, tlie tend<'uey vvhhdj an enlarge- 
ment of the lateral and upper parts of tin; posterioy lobes 
has, to pro«iisj5.!S(.,' to melancholy. While largo temples amS 
the great size of parts immediately above and Ixdtind them, 
predispose to ic|eality and a romantic or ppeticai dtspositioh. 
Persons with that part of the brain, rather above and behind 
what phrenologtsts call the organ of ideality, whicii I, in 
ray essay on the brain, called tiip organ of my.steryiog«ess, 
are particularly subjeetj when they incur ill health, to those 
remarkable Illusions which .1. iiave already described, and of 
which the e*elebrated ISicolai was so much the sport. In 
fine, a very extensive enquiry inld this subject, of which 
the details are too long for i user tiou. Inis Convinced me that 
^ke hrato, either detCrmiae the nature of the 

■; : ^ way refier thn tf'atifa- tu. the Vforks .of iPr. Call Mttl J)r. SparUicim, 
lvki«haKMM>w(x> be fmn»<3 in Fk-rich, in,<;Jemuiu,>:nil hi KnglisU ;! likowiw 
to tik vaitoiis : nf iite, Kainlrai^hpowl 

j .uiC O', ,,i Mij.-iti .rri.iii-i on tb«i iteatohy hnrrphyshaojsv o Ois 
1 ehWis^d ill W10,.0y (hkUtk of Sy-Hem.-., ■ 
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most ossential hereditary jiredispositioBs to disease, or what, 
by the by, is iaore probable, that botli the forms of the 
brain and the predisposition to ‘which they give birth, depend 
on varieties of character inherent in the sentient principle 
itself to which ivo give Ujo name of mind. For it is the 
capacity for sensation, which really constitutes vvhat is 
called self or personal identity. Of which the bodily organs, 
wbich compose each animal machine, are only the medium 
through which the individual nahid is placed in relatioii to the 
external world,* The matter then of the animal fabric 
constitucs the Body, of which the particles are in themselves 
inert; their vital motion, of which we know not the 
proximate cause, is called the Life, while the iidierent capacity 
for sensation is the Mind. When we speak of the hitter 
with respect to its perpetuity in a future state, we caiHl. the 
Sou! ; of winch all that is known li<dongs so exclusively to 
the sa<;red storehouse of religion as matter of faitiii, that 
tfiere would hsive been Uo apology for fi^trodueing it into a 
work of j/hysiology, except the necessity of defining tonns 
and of*pointing' out, the links in the chain, whereby the mind 
of man is active in the production of organs, and, through 
the agency of organs, capable of becoming a pow*erfid pre- 
disposing cause of disease, according to tiK^Varieties of its 
individual character. To tViis subject the attention of the 
j)hysiciiin tmist be always direeied in every case in which the 
di.sorder he is troating partakes of the character of what is 
called a nervous cbnipluint. 

There are many facts which show the close contiectioh 
between the manifested prnver.s of the mind, arid the state of 
its organs, though they do not in any manner servo to 
idehtiiy the mind itself with tiiose organs. The recollected 
images of chihlhood, Vfhen more recent events are forgotten, 

wJTiiiiigft of of St Angusifme^ and of <ic'VnTd of tfeie 

aniieiA *Fa<tes. ofo’dr Iloly pm?j^.ge3 on 

tins subject : ilie \>evu»al of febidi' wodcis me how much ih<:lv kuOMdt’dg 

lb;it'.or''nv)dtTa’ jihiiosbpho oT bbysiology 

atid bs ■ ' ' ' 



tjie stiipifying' eillyccfs of ooncit^sion of the braiHj the loss of 
particular faculties, and tlie eyervaryiu tlie spirits 

winch kpep pace with the. hodily health, ad , shhw the close 
conneotioji; lo vvliich.'X' aUudo.' 

I remetnher sfjvcral years ago the case of- a wiari 
who fell from the boom of a yessol on t!m ^deCk, - und^ h 
his head, who for many hours during the course of his 
recovery, could only speak of childish recollections, and of 
those only in Welch, the vernacnlar language of liis infancy ; 
hnt whose English returned slowly with Ms more advanced 
Convalescence."' ,■ ■ 

The above autben|ic story seeifis to throw some light on 
the cause why old people forget recent, while they remember 
antient events. Fop in both eases, injury done to organs, 
eitherjjy accident as in the one case; or by decay as ia the 
other, had rubbed out the slighter impressions made on the 
seosoriuni of manhood, blit had left untouched the forciWe 
imagery inscribed on Ihe yielding mould of youthful memory, 
at an ago, in which life seemed, to the novitiate in the com- 
munity of existence, like a boiuidless horizon, fromc which, 
as years advaneed, new and exciting objects of investiga- 
iion arose, like glittering constellations, for a timej in endless 
succefesioft, anddeft impressioas, powerful from their novelty, 
which time could never eftiice. 
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I ilSTohiO VK NOTICES OIP SOME KEM^KABEE EPIDElkllCS cON- 
SIOERE0 AS THE OllAND SCOUEGKS OE MANKtNB, TENBlNiS 
TO SHOW THEIR ATMOSPHERICAL ORIOLN, AND COOTffiMmCi 
; THE DOCl'lUNEV already LAID DOWN. < i 


W^hen we consider tlie devastating nature of that class Sjf 
disorders to which this essay relates, and the terrible eftect 
%vith which they have at times visited almost every country, 
and in every age of the world ; it wall be impossible not to 
see that flo'y must have had a large share in the work of 
depopulating the many once flourishing cities and states, 
which have liO%v gone to dAeay and are almost forgotten. 
I have already shown tlie natural coinfection between 
pestUenee and those moral causes which have contributed (o 
overthrow^ in succession, the most powerful antient em-* 
pires ; »but I am persuaded, from historical researches that 
X have made, and from facts thereby collected, tbat the 
influence of epidemia, as a depopulating agent, has not 
been duly appreciated by those who have •written on the 
fluctuations of human prosperity and civiKzation. ;The 
philosophical historian, contemplating these eventful ebang-es, 
who views cities brightening into eminence and again 
waning and coming to nothing, like changeable stars 
glittering in the telescope of time, must be struck with the 
necessity of inferring the operation of some very powerful 
causes, in order to account for vicissitudes so remarkable. 
Well may he exelaim—where now is the magnificence of 
Persepolis, the sevenfold strength of Eebatana, the grandeur, 
power, and science of the mighty Babylon, by whose waters 
the most powerful of nations Wept in captivity ? Where are 
now the temples, the acpiedHcts, and the busy population 
of I’almyra, the opulence of Thapsaens and of Auathoth, the 
fleet of the Phrygians, ,and the commerce o\ Tyre aiuk 
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SMob ^ '" AihI whose natae is the only 

remalris of her g^reatnessj and over whose site the plaintive 
Muse may tread in iuournful silence to sing; her dirge! 
Is the stream of vitality necessarily a flnctuating toiTent, 
whose tides ascend now on the lofty billows of prosperity, 
now subside in the shallows of poveriy, or are lost in the 
whirlpool of revolution ? Is there any irresistible law by 
which the light of Science, which first dawned on the Nile, 
and created Thebes the prototype of cities~~which descended 
wfjstward to Cairo, to Memphis, to Gaza, to .TcruHidem, 
and to Athens, ™\vhich made Rome the mistress of nations, 
and at length transferred her seat to London hnid to Paris, 
should necessarily Wend a meteor Course, and leave 
desolation in iiier train ? For if this he the destiny of great- 
ness, — if Fortune thus lead Pallas by the hand, by any 
inevitahle law, places now the inost civilized may, ere long, 
be barbarous arid ruined ; and since Liberty has crossed the 
Atlantic, and established her empire in a land of Iteedoin, 
so favotirabie to rising talents, she may soon concenti ate her 
powers of eivillzatiouiu America ! To the philosopliar thus 
speculating on the undulations of prosperity, we uaght point 
out, in the mysterious and eventful visits of epidemia, one of 
the principal evils'd.hat irave depopidated states. For wc .shall 
find that in addition to the destruction of the sword, famine 
and pestilence have, had a large share in bringing once 
fionrishhig cities and powerful kingdoms belo^v their uattiral 
level in the scale of natioas, fronT which they cannot easily 
emerge.' / 

That I may not be accused of overrating this cause, 
I shall proceed to relate a few cages froth history. Previously, 
however, to going into the detail of this subject, I may 
observe that I by no means intcncl to attrlbate, to epideitaic.s 
all the momentous flucinations of civil and commercial 
prosperity, ; of which'histdry affords us sto striking si picture, 
but to insist on the fa^t thht as cpitl^mia cpnstitiite^^ 
impbrtarift sources of rh'orhific cTCciteinrientj and aitaekss 
whose coit^itutiohs, the sidtetdngSiWwaWa're,'' 'wantV'f&teihe,'' 



and casujiity, have weakened and reiidcred irritable ; so it 
must be regarded as one of the priaeihal adjutant eauacs 
which, have helped to destroy civilizatiou in particular places. 
There may be, no doubt, great; periudicai causes for the 
lluctuatioh of human excellence, in diflerent parts of the 
world, of which no philosophy has yet reached the extent, 
nor measured the periods. The northern Africans, who 
once taught learning to the world, are now a comj)arativeiy 
enfeebled race, and countries, once the seat of the arts of 
life, present nothing but tim monuthentai lesson of a huge 
ruined exterior, and a debased population, dwclUng almost 
in huts, among the mouldering fragiiicnts of the skill and 
greatness of tlieir ancestors. Though we know little of these 
general causes ; the moral causes are iasufficieut to account 
for the change, without taking into account the powerful, 
cooperation of the physical ; and as atmospheric»tl pestif^ce, 
including cpuhimsii, epizootic, and famine, Suive ever been 
the great scourge of mankind, so to it we must ascribe, in a 
great measure, those imr.in-kuit vissitudes in the lot of 
mortality, of whiclr history presents to us such a Tuelanoholy 
spectacle, , 

In proceeding to give some remarkable instances of the 
destructive effects of epidemics, in proof 4 ?f. what has been 
adyanoed, I shall rmjuest the ve;ader, as he goes along, to 
apply the, doctrine of chances to the iwguraent in suciv a 
manner as to strengthen the proofs ; and to reflect that for 
every thousand persons Whom history lias actually rt^<^ordcd 
as being swept oft' by epidemic pestilence, we may alnaost 
infer the probability of a million dying unheeded by the 
historian, and unknown to posterity. 



; , ' § 2.“^- fitsfoi'ical Caidhgue »f 

It is not my object in this, sktdeh to enumerate; all the 
more trifling epidennes, and the disprd of particular 
seasons , that ; are recorded, , but .041 ly such gencval and 
important pestilences as have , made a t*onsi<lm’,?ide havoc # 



amoug ManMtHi giAient writiogs of the Jt^vys, 

which are perhaps the eavHesl acquainteA withj we 

hHtlpesiiieiice raentkn>e4 aa the gi'eatest humaij evil, ; aad 
represented as tlie occasional scowrg’e of mankind, ft is 
particularly noticed in tlie fifth chapter of 
there been any age since, in \vliicdi iustaoces of 
of the more terrible kind have not been recorded. AVhat is 
remarkable is, that pestilence is usnally connected with 
famine, and it is probable that this is partly owing to their 
bath being caukl hy the same pestilentiat constitution of tise 
air, as well as by the fact that famine aids, as 1 have dtber- 
where proved, tile devastatihg elfectS of epkleinlai ' 

Another remarkable fact ought also to be particularly 
noticed, namely, that the plagues of fiies, and periods of 
dstrkness in the air, mostly preceded or follovved tiiat which 
ooiisnsted of morbid symptoins in men and animals ; this 
eircurastance, of which M'e have many examples,' is parti- 
cularly worthy of noUce, in relation to what 1 have advanced 
on the subject in the third chapter, ; 

The eraerods, mentioned by Sanniel, were ti sort of 
plague, and seem to have been, even in those days, con- 
sidered qnite diftcrent from the , endemietd , peKstiienCe which 
belonged to c&vtsiih districts in Egypt, with which however 
it appears tht" Jewish writers sometimes; Confonndeit the 
occasional visitations of the two epidemical plagnes with 
which they were afflicted at nneertiun periods, and which they 
imagined came from Egypt. The murrain of the cattle too 
is mentioried frequently in the Bible. 

Homer in his book of the Iliad, , sings of pestiicuce in a 
very remarkable passage, whemn he dcsCvibeS : it u.s the 
hrrows (if Appllo, first fixhrg on mules and; dogs, and then 
■Oh'ihen.': 

jxey xpmav imxsfo 
Aurxq svsit cvmS <cr» e^e/tsv/tes ■ 

" The learned commentator on tins passage in the cdklnn 
gilTlomer, printed att the otRcc of the thildorion Society, 
t^toies Hpj^iiocf atca and o feartted anthOrs, to pro v c that 




(logs o(j)c-r aninials- thbi't ,ha%''''ilri'ie^V'iiiosfe^ ' 
sooner catch the flying sUniuii of pestiJence.^r^^ ; 

^;■;‘'■:Ih'"fhic fifllvboofe''Hpmer''ji8cfiKeS'’ji!ftgtte$/''’t^^ 
wxnfl% wheh hf long continuance, & fect'CatS^^ 

Hl|tj)ocrates. . ' Mi'i Pope, in translating another passage in 
book 1% relating U Homer ascribe it 

to eotnets, tyhicb Is bot ln the origin^^^ Greek. ; 

Li Vo i}ic mlritikr that from bis Hamin^ harr, • 

8baVe,s down dist^iiso, a«4 pcatileiice, am), wsw”. 

Pope has ey klently taken this poetie liceoe?^ mth I^om^ 
'yritH.;Mijttbb*s Kiie8.in;,his;;head,;|o..?Paradise " 

Li the a^tic skj;, and fror^^ horrid hiiir 
■;; ^Slhakies'iie'stfionoe attd-war. 

Homer in the 92d book of the Iliad, at the 30th 'ryerse:;! 
iatrbdueesj in a description of Achilles, an aUasion to the 
peatilerttihl infliienCe of the star called Orion’s tJog," 

'■ . d>j;(vf.v?'>;i 1r'5^;v7^'r^ j«?r voxTof ap.SX-yS* ' 

■■ Xh h Mtioiv S'lpiiovoi xuXso-jff.* ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

AatlJfTfpoteerof fxsv oS h1if naxi-v n jojftSe rlTySr^i, ; 

Ka^ Ts' efjsej woAXov (Tjp^TOt' JetXfTtirt /3pwo<ir>ti', 

In another place Homer alludes to the long -penod of 
pestilencb which began during the siege of Troy, and wW 
was followed by a tiemendbtts eruptiorv of iftsdiiht A ■ 

yirgil describes the effects of tlie eimption of ' Aefha 
when; flying, by sea, from Troy to Sicily, tf I reedllect 
right the glowing deseriptibn of thie eruption of Aetna' enda 
thaS”-,;:*/ 

Iriterddmqnh atram prorampit Ad linbem ■ / ^ 

Tiirbino fiiiHanlpriJ picea el paadpnie favtHa, v ; v ; ^ 

:■ AttolUtqtte gtobos flammAjeum. et^iderailambi'L’ ■ 

The pestileiibe from Troy at; length reached Sicily, 
and Bibnysius nanicarnassensis has described, in his first 
boob, its destnicdive influence bn tlw eariy Pelasgi who first 

settled in that island. ' ' 

But before this eveut, 

Aegina had been depopulated by , an, epidemibj Wldch,^/# 
only credit the history giyen of it l^y Oyid^ In Met tuh 540, 



a^etiiurkalbie exeinplitkia of 0i«f ^tto^^ptifslifcal 

ot pestifence- it be^an witli IV Ibqgf wiiitl, 

aa ak iull p^ dark Y/ipotips aad phenomena, the 

iihundunce of &erpehls followedy and ' a - di&e^ which 
destroyed birds, dogs, mid other doJpestie diiimals, and 
kstiy hamart beings hy thousiirids 'f he author has duiicribcd 
the symptOnis very ttcottratefy, as foHowiiig the stak of air. 
• ■ ■ ' Priacipio coeltiin spissa'calie.'.'»(' t«;ir.r< ‘ : 

• ' V ..-.Prcssib ,At;i^oa'i’<>s.ificlusU;.,iiuljj,bus ,ae«tus. ■', ..-..i,' . 

i J^he jdaguoj ho says, ;%st ,bego*V ttitth birtk and, ,^ 
and then attacked man, as is frequently the case, 

■' prjaia, roi,!jcram<jao ovitiinque, houmtiue 

iiicjue feris. siibjti deprensa poleujia luorbi. 

Concidere iufelis t'alidos xafraliu' tiralor ‘ 

Inter opos taKrois, medtoqae recambere'sulco. • ; 

, rLi^igerk gregibas balatu« dantibas ajgros 

Acer eqau« quondam, jiiagntetjHe in jinlrero faoi.r, ' 

DegeheiAtpalmas; VeterumquA'oblit.js hbti.-KUu). 

• Ad pr£8sepe .ger?jt, ujurbo wbritiira.-^ piefti. 

Non aper irasci nieniiri.it } lidb 'fidere ciirsu ,, 

Ccbva j nec arnientis jncurrere fortibus ursi. ' 

^ Ojuni£Viaugkt>r.tjabet,: Siirisquc; agrisqoc vifequ'e ■ 

' Corpora feeds Jacenti ■ V^iiiautur odbribus atiraf. ' 

Mira ioquor. . Non ;}lia c^ae^,. avhtoque voliisires, . 

: Non caai letigere iuph . di4psqlit|ue!5eunt, v' 

■ Afflata ; ‘hcRieid p & agunt cont^^^ 

Ferpenil a<l laiseros darouo gravdbre colonos 
. i^hs, et In niSgn® dsminaOw 
ViMsera tatreid'urprimft j %n}i8iKqae latentk , 
luihcuim rubor erf, , & ductus legre. 

A^pera lib’guS tornet, tifepidisque arentia veais ' 

' Ora pSteDtl auraeque grSves caplaniyr biatu, 

.... ^on stratuo}, non ulla pati vciasioina pos>suut j;, ■y’i':, 

: ; .Dura sed in te»Ta poppnt praspordia,': „npc fit , 

Corjiu-i th.uho geliduin,' sed immus do cofporo 

Nee nfioderatbr adest; inqUe ipsds siaeVa inedenieb, : ' 

ISrurnplt ciadcs ; ob^^antque Saotoribus , 

Qbo propipr qnisque cst, servitqqe. iSdeitaa 
' la piirtem feti citiqp venit. Utqae.sqJatk 
Spes abiit, fenemqate videSt M fuopie morbi ; 

’Indulgent aniiMk: & nulla, quid utile, cura eat; ^ 

•Oiile epim nibil esi lk'‘^»pt,;positftqqe pudow^ 

<fe fluviis, ^luteisque cgpucibus bserent : 
jNe/’priuseStexhWasjtis, qt^^^ 



Plqtar<;h^ in liis life of Romulus^ tbai 

seventeen years after tlie few jiifetjon of Rome, a dteadfwt 
pestiletiee suddenly seii^ed en the j>eopJe, s(nd death Was so 
rapid , that sonieti wies there was Quly a few hours siekWess. 
The inalignity of this epidemie extended to cattle^ birds, and 
even to trees and plawtSjj and e-^entwally ended; in femiifeV 
Zoharas called this pestUenee Of Rome storilittm 
agrot'UH el pecundupt^ froai the same conjunction of 
diseases of animal and Vegetable life. It ought to be observed 
here, that Rome was then Sftjail and thiidy peopled, luxwty 
had made but little Way then, and the constitutional pfedis- 
^ ponents to disease being fe\v, the greater must have been 
■ the force of the atmosphtnfeai excitant, A more extensive 
though less violent pestilence destroyed parts of Italy in the 
reign of Numa Fompilius, anno, Romo 46. The Saiii or 
dancers with the brazen target was constfluted<it this tiitRe.* 
Another plague thinned Rome in. the Hinje of Tullus 
Hostilius, llOth year of the city. About a hundred and 
fifty years aftervrards an epidemic nearly depopulated the 
city ot^ Velitrae, when the Holci actually applied to the 
Romans for people to stock their territory again after the 
havoc that hud been made of tliem.f 

The plague of Rome of the year anno. Jli, 281, described 
by Pionysius HidUcarnassettsis, came oir quite suddenly, 
was very limited; and as suddenly disappeared, like the 
plague of Athens, described by Thucydides. Some modern 
plagues have been equally rapid in. their course. 

There are some ciBcumstanccs concerning the plague 
which fbllowed the battle of Salamis worth noticing. A 
, comet, and a violent eruption of Aetha preceded it ; and it led 
to an enquiry, which indeed was the general belief, whether 
comets rouse the ftret of volcanoes, and; violent 

heafe and pestilence in their train. The pestilence ailnded 
■to carried off most of the remaining array «f Xefxes: after 
that sald''battle.y 

*'’V‘hjt8n‘li*s Numa 

Marat6ri,_vo1. l. av 



' ' w<#«id>«»eiH*-io; ter ■iMdr<^''dry-5iir arid 

TOcItyaojljiaffofding an aUnospbere less capable «f becoming 
tbi^'f^eyele of . s electrical effects^ audasu^lfece from 

Viiriwob uaheaUliy miasmata ^ were les.^ «apablo of bt;|ag- ex- 
tmie^'ii': Jiev4rtiibi^S:.wbfiB':;;<xire^ ha^.-beott' Visited' by, ,peai%' 

,'■;■t^lm^4e.■^i;,t^^a.s,^■■beOn/:V^ftett;■^yO'l‘y:^';Vioieu;^'/^ ;v 1^4'-bee»;re-v 
misrkftblef for its kumcroiis;^©^^^ atiii ii iras »» one of 

them : that St. Aloysius perished , in the flo wed of his yOBdb»; 
■'»4vdte,4yMfbf.;Ou;p.'\E.ord:;;15dl,,i’'ea'My::'in!the;;iOornmg/,of the 
( SiSlsi Of June. The Cihnjiagnlu <ii Rorue sUll Oootinaes tbe 
fipequent seat of terrible and fevers particolarly 

totVOrds the close of surnnidf. .' The following lines# said to be 
pres.erved by Baronins, show the almost prc>verbial u»|j»altbir 
.■■.acs3.^0f;.Rome-,if.i; autient tin»es..:' ^.':v^^'^■ 

’ftoioa'Vorax'TioiMiimmi.'.donieirafdua eoila.vjroi'smi 
...ivi'Rorria.ffiwkffbirhmt nieeisi- es't-.nbfei'rlava.fiftigam. - 

The;,ia:in0a$,AlakG^'A:'ysf«ps#::'Jbf ■'•G:4tbpa»ia;,;';;,tVas',^ 
beafthy id its Vapout% Urat even birds avoided its bnhks# and 
the?ehtifeBts fn)tB its deigtied it to be the :W 4 yrto 

, .hellv.:'-'''dt;yvas;the:8tat0-.Qf;the^ir4b'.;RQ.m6;,9£ii'ill"',.adopted'Toc 
^ ,,,oariy iBg,V;bff'-m'd;p.af S':'-; tlt'at ■ gd vd:-: rise,;;;,!*) -.the.'- cloaci ;;.-,pr .'great ; 

■ ;'8eweiVsi' '.ind': ^ tg.sxth.e '^'goddess O loabib'a. ^.!JI'he=;' 'pestilence in ■ ' 
anno U.v Q>;290.4i'feid?’.thB,gohsm8:':S-fervilius^ 
preddccd: the most di;eadf hi raV^dges amorig the pebple ; and 
two years afterwards the earthquake happened, \f hich cut oS’ 
Ijooris from the gulph of Corinth, F or a long period after 
this Rome was scourged by such frequent epideirdcs, that 
' she was called by liivy, nrbu ctsmduisexkamtajfune'ribm. 
To enumerate all these plagues would be too great a labour, 
in this work ; some of tlic pestilential seasons returned 
;■ suecnsslvely.'fbr ,yearsf:;together# •'bu.ifiajt ’^beir/tiine^; .-•tlmr^iTre^. . ■ 
mainedv Onb doatinn««i soured of 

protracted period.' I have receiitly exanutuKi jUik thd; 
tbdntic histories of these epidemics that I eould collect, and 
lifiad that excessive ^heat, long, drought, unseasonable 
earthquakes, meteors, volcanic eruptions, and jddier. 



the'4arfoaS''"«^ electricityj'-jifdae-* ■', 

mtty |keeede4 01? attCBj^iy. theta A similar renaoi'k may be 
math; ou the desolating^ plague wbieh liapfujned at Athens, in 
the second year of the Peloponnesian war; its symptoms 
have been desoribed by Thucydides. During the continuance 
' ofn^.:^as'.;-id|rekdful;';plag««i'-Hippocrat^ .was-^nt?':';Thasus;;>a« ■ . 
island off J^accdoh he relates that ^tUe pfesiiienlial 

constitution of the aif was of vast extent arid daratioftv^^:; H 
speaks of the four epidemic years as those ; of peculiar . aa*;- 

healthiness. But the /"ofi^n of the specific ; excitant jf 
pestilence is no \vhere taore clearly; shown in antient hiSiriryi 
thiiri iri the accounts which Plutarch, iivy, and 52ositaUS> 
have ielt of the jdagiie of Borne, U. C. 353; ’i The winter 
had been Pioustrously severe; the Tiber was frozen; , and' 
heavy snow clogged up the roads. A sudden accession of 
electricity and heat on the melting of tfie icu, .and a^tot 
succeeding Humnief, produced rin epidemid of prodigious 
^yhulence which carried off the people thy wholesale. The 
BibilUne oraoles were consuUed on this occasion, and; 
to'Vtards the close of the pestilential season the festival: of the> 
Dectisternia was instituted to appease the power of hOaveri;* 
The plague wa.s Soon extended to Carthage, and we find 
tbecheumjacent states sufleririg in alesser degree, from being. 

US it wefe under the outskirts of .the pestilence. 

The sarim historian relates that a troateridOus p^^^ 
broke out at; the siege : of ^ S by Marcelhis in U. C. 

541, and he.observes h¥re that .the state of tlu; hot air of 
the seaririricaused it;- btttthriti'fafterwards became infectious, - 
. There; tths, riri'erri'ptloi* -of;'; Aetria'tUis;;y-ear ;-":a'rid-'.;Roirie;.%isa'' ' 

, .sufferrid#ota,:ari^epidetaic;''^^^^ iri.'the;41stbbok'.Bivy;'-d^^ 
a-'-iterilftc :'pes:tilericii! fhayjug'-oec'rirre^ .at-iRome,; ;-ri»-.;,577,-.; 
'■'in'W}u'eh''4he.:vriltnrcSi Worild ,not; tduch'4he''!diad...;c;afcas«^ 

- ^ wfeich;. ce.mim>ny became 

«^nmuar on iiu' Tib .s t»i' STovtiuibcr* conssisieil In bty;ojr (Ws^wtiac': of JNcptuiio 
Apollo^ Lato«;i, H»:rculf^s, .Tini Moicury oh boiis, ami Scrvjn;; th-nm « i*h 
as ii* iVnlmg; fhc sicit wilb loxunos. of 

S ptrmbt r, tbatot thiving i\ m\] into tlic %?tHs of Iho 

0 ■ '"V 



but ftetl fro® tUy pirecwitsi of liouio. 'I^ho soveuth day wi»s 
eritioal in this plaguy. :the Fpntine inar-liys wore 

deya^ated by a plague of looiiatSt which in the Jollpwing 
year desolated Apuha* In hh® a coipet is recorded to have 
been sepn at Horne, add in dlO a , desperate pldgae: ; again 
assailed that.city.:,; 

; In the 12th book is a most vivid deseriptwn of; a, 
pestilence that hegau among cattie in U. O. 570 which 
soon extended to®en. Feferis now seemed, to tra® pie every 
thing before her, even halls, dogs, arid all isorts of domestic 
animals ; the highways were strowetl with dead carcases 
so offensive that the yulturos; left them untouched to tiecay, 
and lUibitina being overdone with her unwonted labours, and 
unequal to her office, the air, itself in a state of pestilence 
already, was still furtlier loaded with the stepch of disyr- 
gauKaing moi^tahty^ . Numerous birds left the suburbs of 
Home, during this plague, ws they had formerly done those 
of Athens, 'This desertion of places, infested with the more 
violent forms of pestilence, which is a fact well known, in 
natural history, is worthy of particular notice, as i| shows 
that Ibe whole air: is. infected, and disproves the silly noliou 
th^t: pestUerice owes its spread, to eoiitag-ion, 'jftv which we 
may addj that thp, yaporissed atmosphere prevalent during 
the. time of plagues often, by its peculiar refraotin|g properties, 
produces those erovviis of light, parheli.a, and lUEuinous arches, 
described by historians as signs of desti-uctiou. Fhe bow 
seen to cross the temple of Saturn in the time, of the: above 
plague was probably one of this sort. /JThirty or forty similar 
instanees ure on record of plagues that hayo. happened in 
Italy, in Egypt, sind in Asia .Minor, which have been ap- 
cOmpanied by extraordinary lights in the .sliyj, and which 
bava: ravaged the earth and irthabitants to such a; degree jw 
to leave no doubt on the mind of any reasonable roan that 
th(?y must have been powerfui ageuta in the work of deso~ 
iatj.p,a.,and,.rtti.n^' .to whichiF ;h.ay;eAlreaidy ,hmde -allusion, ; ., -.--i:; 

^.T-hO;. s.warms/'Of." -flies, .■'mhd -,at.;'Jo.ther.,dmos;.':Of'^ 
dufh||^^.t*feucc, is iiyfatil of Importahce, when viewed wiili 



reference to the observations tliat I jimade in a fornier 
The darkness so Often mentiooed is another fact calowlatcd 
likewise to show the athaospherfciil origin of epidemics. I 
must pass ov'cr numerous plagues recorded by Livy, Joistitj;;; 
a'iftl PKiiy, to the eonaideratioh of a curious fact respecting 
the death of Julius Caesar, in B. C. 44'.' A pcstneiitiat 
period was then beginning- to prevail, and it was preceded 
by a set of natural events such as have been shown to have 
so freguentiy been the foreruiiner of disease, but which 
superstition, aided by an acCidentaicoineideuce, represeated 
as signs of the death of Caesar^ as Virgil says^ when; S$l 
eiiam extivkoio Mwerdtus Csemre Momam, curd caput 
obscurd nitidum yerruffiue texit, or as Ovid more aptly 
has it, Phcebi ijuoque irisfis imago Lurida solUcifis 
probahat lumhiu -terris,^- At the same time we are told 
Nee dirm toties dr ecre cometde. The comet 6f this penod 
is said to have been the s;ume according ‘to -calculation, 
which had appeared id B. C. 1707^ whed it would correspond 
to the deluge in the time of Ogyge^, which inundated 
Africa, i and when the planet Veiius is said, on the authority 
of Varro and Pausanius, to have changed her figure, her 
Colour, and her orbit, as if violently disturbed by this comet. 
It is said to have appeared again in B.*C. 1194, when 
Electra left her nister Pleiades in the «odiac, and flew to the 
pole. According to writers its third pesiotl corresponded to 
B. C. 919, where it is recorded, as the biasing- star of the 
Sybil, and it appeared again alvvays accompanied by terrible 
electric commotions and by pestilence ii» A. 0. 631, 1100,: 
and 1680 when it was by Sir Isaac Xe^vton, I vvill 
here remark generally, for the details of the historical facts 
which I have examined, would be too long for insertion, that 
the following has expressedly been the order of phenomena, 
during the last seventeen’ centuries, A comet has appeared, 
northern lights, meteors, and other atmospheric commotions 
have accotripauied it, ah ’ irmhealthy peridtl of general ocenr- 
rence, but prevailing most in parUcUlar regions, has followed, 

. ^ Virg, i- 4iJ0i Ovid 'Met. 



'jplaniii<^i|n;;aii s'brt' of're^'lar 'order- 'by.,, the: ’ 
', '■reiieb K*flhboi6as aiftd'oiher;.sl^htev :-'epi4,bhdcs^^ feverS' . 
of ybriousj kind, and lastly plagne j* the circumference of 
whose eentrai niali^ity has heen marked |ty lesser forms 
of disorder, wliidh latter haye also followed as : consecutive 
syiaptoms ofT the gradual subsidence of the pestilence as, a 
healthy season returned. A nitioals too have sufTered, and 
also plants during the epidemical period. Authors are said 
to have written some good historical notices of tliis and other 
effects of comets, t which aJialogy Would, lead os, iif ahlver- 
sally true, to ascrihe to the interyehtional 
electricity* - , y'.-- , , :,y 

The paleness of the sun recorded so often Vas a sign of 
pestilence, must be an effect of vapouiy-^tbe Python , of 
pestilence overcome by Delius Apollo ^ and a product per- 
haps of that bort of miasmUta through which .the morbific 
/'electrical effects, might .'take effect*'.': . 

A curious papef on the cha^g® nf colour of the planets 
and stars was some years ago published by Mr, Barker, in 
'Trangif but on examination of the promiscuous use 
made by the antieuts of names for eolouf, I proved that his 
data founded bn thier deacripfiunf were iucbaciusiye. 

Still the remarkable paleness of the sun> and his blue, 
/yellow, red, and even green colour at times, occasioned by the 
lefracti ye powers of intervening vapour, are. well kaawh 
effects. ; These unusual varieties also have often appeared 
to accompany pestilence, in which case, We must suppose 
them, on the suppositib a general ; disturbance in the air 
produced by comets, to be secondary effects in thb Catenet*®” 
of cao#s. And it is this secondary effect, namley, the 
pestiferous malaria, which marks puf, op the kurfabb bf the 
earth, the tracts to be more yiolehf ly aitaeked by pestilence 

f if ftiheould bd’bmv'e'4',tb"'fe« .tSe tiiMJ'start* -comet#' 'the 'ibyyiiach. 

of Halley’3 comH J Iki bo very plca.iing to iliobt 

a icoimt .'ere^m 



coming- from the atmosphere. from Its sitp^tiop# 

h'as eoij<irnie<i ,to .hh.-'^ti.ry.mneH': eicpoHetl '■ip ■ i^> 
the «irvi>l<;<i p!li,;;rj»i1s to tpp the fnost 

fenotyhetl SmiitS of the ei:eVc% ■ jiave^^^fe a yrictim to the 

SeoMt'ge o^f which hu.s preypiled . thet'e- Poor fet, 

Xloysiiis, ■yrKose coisslitiition ■ svas. -wealtphenJ and worn by 
his petiaO-Ces aitil mental labours, feii a victim to an epidpmieal 
season of this sbyt, iiv tlm year 1591, 3 expired at his 
praydrs'hrdhc.mghtbetwee'rj the S'O'tlr.and'Sdst' of ' 

■■ I', fiod' t "'must';' ''g.Ianbe 'hastily- :'ovp^ -'bistofy .^of ' 

.pestifehese: bow 'for,' ibant. of "ro'oho. ' ■^bout' .SO -years-' B. Q. 
Jerusaiiia iVas devasiatetl by a pestiteace whicii, according 
to Dion Cassius, followed a eoniet. At the same time 
wasEih bverftowiag pl tlm I’iber, and an epidemic at l^ome, . 
which followed the hard^^^ w and unusual misplacemeht 
of phenomeiuv, to which iiprace’s well ^iownpde, begSaing 
J'am S(di9 %€. well aware 

of solar and lunm- influence over tbes^ events, in Ode 21 
to Apollo, soon after, describes the benign influeitee of the 
sun, in a beautiful play of metaphors. ^ An. B. C » 25, Pa|es“ 
tine was tigain deluged by plague, whibh was prededed by 
the slighter forms bf epidemia ; wliich %ct helps iis to proye 

the progressiveness in the intensity, ot the atmospherical pot- 
SOM, and to eoafute theabsurb notion of the oiagiu of pestilence 
by contagion, ; '■ .; ■ - ■■ 

- ' 'Sopa after';t-he i;eign;orA-U'gusdas,,a-,pcstilence s^^^ 
fertile Countries of Asia ^tihor, anii. tlui'Ufg its prevalence, an 
eaf-d?^?h^C''-Cbmp'le'tefi;th^ .work,; ,' A comet is , rneu.tioncd .at 

.dto'^ame till'd 1'®- 

swijop to have hmled down a <lo7.eif tiis 

thl.s catastrophe that Taeitu-s aiituies in Auvii. Whether 

the comet iiad a reoicoiiuectiou with, the eavthciuake^ repoaihs 
to i>e prbvet|, m hi pronoriioii as. we can 

:estftbl)sh,''froiithistp«G-nl'fec'pyds, ^ 

- "in 'the-' vCiir 'tbc'.gT,»^t;.pruptib^^^ '.Aptnn.o.cpurredy^hich 
friffhtoned Caligula Irom Sicily, - A tamine followed^ with 
pestilence, extendinc- Ivotit itiiiy..si,lhiOst to India, and it, ^ 



'mr 

laietl; Baiiyiott, aaii other great oitiei*. : Sapn iijfter a wmot 
’lias <Useps:ered. 1 low the tiiutrth ca^evth/;|)p 
.'Agahtisii ;,I pawapt .|>jrctpH4,ip say* hutpopt jpv reeortled.* But 
Itaih'ppw' gvttiiig to ;a p£rip4 are 

more nrmiemus, au4 the ericreasing number of 

ofaservationsfoii epuipt^ aud meteoric }dsc.sitMn<ai:i, wdtis 3ybose, 
ocpvH‘rewee t?pcorde4, diseases be coilgted? i cP;R abridge 
the form of detail, by jn'e^oatlHg the a^mpre 

compendious vieWj in chroMplogipal order, of the astronomical 
phtjnomena, front which the elechdc weatherbane may possibly 
take its remote. W j-^-Of the e vidu.'mif tUinosphcrica} 
phenomena tvhiciv acepmpau|fid it j -■and of the tsaiuro and 
range ; of the; epidemic. By ; this /cur ions table, pu yvbi ch 
I have spared ho trouble, :it Will appear tltat there is a re-, 
peated hojucideuce between ; these /thrt^e sets of phenomena 
of s®*: itiarked a natdre as to leave very little of doubt on the 
mind, that they must have some sort of . natural eonueetion , aa 
1 baye before hinted a^.„ in fact there are*mapy questions 
leftfSQ unsettled and in such obscmityj. ' lhat. tiU 

they are better htiowa and respB'cd, we cannot pretend to say 
what eonneCtipus e?|ist .between ^remote celestial bodies,, nor 
what is the manner of thetr influence through the tnedtuui of 
their stmbspheres., : Mach lcsSj, the.reforO; can we determine 
what partieuiar phenoaiena they may prodnee on . ihe orgu- 
ntjEed beings that itihabii tlmir surlaces and 
on an attnospheneai tenure. Jnst /to cony|tiiee Ih© philosopher 
of the /dilficulties surrounded by,’ liet ! i»e;iask him, 

yyhai'iaake/.epnneptioh ;;betWeeo’.ligdd,;:heftt|, and., electricity 
.oribciween- ,all;df'it;it.nm"bhd .life t ./ ■;,;;?^'hht ' becomes /of- the irra- 
diating light of thp inuHftm‘‘’^b¥ Ahars fhat Com^ 

,.anti:«dcyeal'';sy»tenisAbf.''^h^h;dil.im^^ full? 

Boes their Itghh u». available focus ? 

What is attraction and polarity r Wiiat is tiie use of comets 
in the eel'esttaVeeortom'y/?:/:;;:.'Bah;';they.bg;.||plJ:e0;orS')^ 
,..;m«tahts'/df"fhV/eleetide;d.hid,.;pr/:-p|;.light'^^^^ 

;/’;|adialioft?./ Bah''any’hl'vthem.niOvcdh hyperiidhi's 



m 

aod bSc()r«& of systems iiniiiensfdy 

renriote ? All (hose qiKwtioiiSj lying as it, were in the confines 
of tbe pliysit aS and nM.-tapiiVKii.at j)hik(so|)hy, ate Only s^ateti 
here, jumliled together as they are, iti oitlct to lei' the ehmiirOT ■ 
see thb dHRchlties he vvbulfVbave to eiieounterj in makiitg out ; ' 
any Ijypbtheeisi, and o| the consequent arrogance there would 
he in den yirig the ifhth of ah y ; Whiie those who know dbe 
riglit raethod hf philosophising, Will spend their attention^ 
in heaping tip 'iseful oiwervaiions, and upplying to them-the 
powerful engines of conqjaflson ac.d anah.»gy. 

In the , following liiure modern eaialogue I shall first 
mark the date, then the congpicnotis eelesiiai phenomena j 
then thcaitnOspberieal; and lastly, (liv: dcscripHun of epidfeftiic 
W'hioh prevailed ; wherehy the reader rnay see, not ohly the 
fallacy hf the opinion, held hy eertahV modern writerhi fe- - 
specHng ebutag’ion, but also the possibility that the ofrgin 
of pestileiioe, which is already proved to be atniospbericai, 
may also he dependent, as a remote ceiisc, on some eonnec*’ 
tion between the matter dr atmospheres of dilTerent celestial ' 
bodies,, df ’' which conneetidn as yet a very liiiaited 

notion. I pPace tlid antliorides in the' rtotes. 



4 Catal(igue of PesHlerict;’ nhicii the i'^nstidn' era. 

A.i>; 

13. A Goinet ofeserveit at feoifie. Jpestilence in Asia. Kurth- 
(futike of tremendous viofe 

44v;\Krhptioii '' of Aetna, ' Fabinein ■ Rome.' ■ -";i*estit.enete 'at 
Babylomf CJaHgiifa wan -frightened away from 

tttockVs'Mns';.;-; famine 

'at' Rome :'?dh''^ib-lattCt-pjlague^:;;bhl0^*'oa^^ 
■''ofitem die:4i|;,: 

8tC' Goih'efp' and plague'. ;"'''It'tvas:',Awr;tng; tlm app'ro;jch"Of 
iPaR Cassttts,. TCafitasiiAR. ii.47> ,plw».AhSt.. Ei!!K;b:, Chren. 201. 

J ' ■ .f 



the: above rQotaet to pei'ihelibn, thei'Sfc Paul was 
: shipwi«cked/o;h: the;isle:ef':Ma!ta.^^^ 

.67, OoiB^t; Destructive teinpest iii /CJami^^^^ the 

■ ' ■ ' reign ' :uf Nero,_ .a- 'pestilenoe' : atose;' 'at-il^oraej' '-which' 
carried^ soft' 30,000 persons irt a short tithe. If we 
credit Xacitus, ^e: houses iveve full of dead hod ics.^ 
jBartlMju^^fe^^ at the satoe tinae at < Htempolis and in 
' Daodicea., 600 sheep skilled in Italy by yapoar from 
:an eartlnjuake.t The remark made by the Komau 
£ historian .that there was no, paihieuilari state of air or 
; heat dwring f/ito pestilence, shows that, by making an 
■ exception of this case, he confirms the conformity of 
others to the rule that rehiarkable, weather attends it 
hi' general .-.''y. 

7ai!>-Comet vvith fery long tail, just before Ves- 

pasian dHd.; It was followed by long drought and 
heat, slighter iCpideiutos, and in November fifllowiug 
by a tremendous eruptipn of Vesuvius ; /which was 
followed,; again, by an earthquakelithat ^swallowed 
up Herculaneurh and Pompeii followed 

ip .PdmOj'in - the- year,':,80:;';..,an,d'''lb%;aam,iv;yc 
i^/temhle inundatioh in England, ift which 'much 
Ciattle perished/ One of the most important things 
to h^irefflarkedf in this peri the /orcler of the 

phenomena, «b often ropfeatod sjnce> hot ;Which will 
mark out the origin and nature of pOstilence.: The 
coiimt-Camo’ftrsfetbco;,;the'd'fooghty;iyith thO'epidemics, 
then /:fhe''y,ojcahio, tootothbftott^': 'Wnd /the?' ptogres^ 
malignity ola pestilehCfe Ending destruction of 

10,006', ,eiti.zens.,..of':;Itbme .■ia tonO'day.l ' ■I''-must/nQw:,';‘ 
meuti^h a plague in which the conheotiOtt^W 


6oito/i^:;;remarkable,;,)for::ih«^e.';y!E^;:ft$'.g;;pe#tiience 


'* Ta^t-xit,43v«.;- 
t iAis?9;0‘Oa. vii. £c!. Hwi, it,. tV?. 

t and Mag^J, ii. H. 



A.©.^ ■' ■■ ■■ 

authority, and Bcbyafld; :^ii)fe«te We 

have no mention of comets or meteoj's accompanyhiiig 
the plagues of lO^j 107, and 109. Fish actually (tied 
hy fhoasands on the shbresv: : v 

117. Comet observed at Horae. Antioch almost destroyed 
by. ah earthquake, aecoropamed by gales of wind : 
great overflo^vings of the Tiber. Slight eartbquake.s 
so frequent that Trajan limited the height of the 
llbman houses, for fear of danger. A plague of flips 
. ; at this time encreased so as to make the emperor 
abandon his expedition against the Argorini in 
Arabia.*- ■' 

127. G dm et recorded. Nicomedi a overthrown, and soon 
afterwards Nicopolis, by earthquakes; 

137. Comet, followed by plague; Thames nearly dry. 

151 ? Comet. Earthquake of Rhodes. Plague of Arabia.f 
169? Comet ; whioli was seen during the period of general 
pestilence in Europe, Africa, and Asia, which began 
in 167, and ended in 180. J An unusual gangrene of 
the feet was^one syniptorh of this pestilence, analogous 
to tliat of the thorob which I have related in Oxford - 
shire, a few. years- -ago.- 

Although pestilence Was almost universal at the period 
alluded to, the pretended historian i Gibbon, calls it 
" the Halcyon days of Rotne I” Antioch lost 100,000 
persons by an earthquake, It is diffieult to say what 
: . the lodg tailed stars were which Herodian describes 
; as having \been seen at Rome during the plague of 
K' the. yehrs 187- to.. :'169,' 

2ilv Comet* The plague in Eomlon : flood of the Trent. 
218. Comets are “ recorded, and a flood of the Tweed. 

A destruetive epidemio foilOtred in SOotiand. 

252..- -vA- -'. .ver^';'?' 'peStif eoti'al.’.. State ';of :■ ' 'air ^-nO W: cotn.iaenced.,' ' 

, Vkjor and ,Pli«yr - ■ 

: ' ii* ''13 




A.n ■ ' ... 

Vi^liicb v spremiuig; in vVarw U|re©tiaas to 

: ravage aotrAni;?, and AiVicaj fopnmny^^^ 

: ftwl:; wnss atti^nded by jieputia^^ (Sibbou 

<jalcnd0«^:i; ihat .ueaf ' fe the huiniin race felt by this 

280^ Comet, ahtl two years carthfiiiako in Englaiu!. 

280. A lbi‘g<J Cmuet obserVedi, ibllowed by a severe winter, 
V ami a fe\y year& a the carbuncular 

v plague of Bosins and Coptis in Egypt- ' 

208. Coaiet sben, ; Karthijuidte ill SyHa. ^A;dm^ 

, distiiiguished by^ generhily, fdlowed thi 

■ .omissi(MiofwiHtenrainsb|ltalyfviiV,3ll.'- ^ 

821. Cbinet ; a uiiiversal famiiie in Brilaiiv ini 825. 

385. A prbdigipnsly large Coiiiet is recorileti, ahtl tyas con- 
ssdnred hs a'Yoi'eruftAer of the death, of Constantine 
Soon after Syria and Cilioia wert 

desolated ' wftU pestifetce ; \ 'i’weed oVer 

"I Jowedi.-t\ 

339. Comet ; followed by v ea*’tb»iUakes. Deep sfiow ii 
; ( ; Engiaiul, in 34t . Julian frustrated in 862. 

868. Cpthet ; and large nieteors. : The destruction of Nic< 

; and dthi^f; cities .by earthqairkes in' SOY* dp not seen 
to have aecorapamcd any comets on recorri. 

383; Comet observed : idagueof lipme^ and in Syria. Thi 
. : comet tvas evidently the blaaing suir ynientibned b 

.Nict.‘pfiofils;t y'hiclr »yas of 'a singidal figure, and wa 
':;,;-y-:V'''ri8ibietiuriyd,ayS;''W-SnbBiafter thisjfpllbwcd-'tbd filth' 

: ^ y and liorribie idagnb of IdCiJsf at Oa and Asealon. 
400V A coinel, recorded of huge >i7e and horrible aspeci 
^ f^^^ earthquake near Consiantiaopie, Sh 

■;’vy.the'^plaguc.^;':-s;' -.v:'. .vv;.,.-. \ 

The Euxine-wa's ■■Ao/iie'^ ''days'; ■the:; 'fo'llowin 

■wittter'i'fyThcrC'Wirie aiad- severe, ea'rthqn'akCs.,': 

Jomatsdfts pT«t. Ojf'hjiu*, ftnu io Oal. i. ij(5. 

't BMtr(>pV|ibv-:?j:.y;/C^ 



407* A cotirJ€ft of a most uita’sual ai^peayaiiefe djSsptiheA by 
NicephoruB like a done of fir?j blit WUat the phono'* 
uienon really waBj is rtoi Jet cleared up ; i t lasted 
ttioBths, during; which time 

loeteors, aiid earthquakes in foreign coutitries. Pes- 
tilence and famihe prevailed together &rinany i»6nth 

afterwards ill itaost parts of Europei* 

4i9i Cottiet^ hail storms, earthquakeSj and pestilence re- 
. corded, 

441 . Comet ■„ overflow of the sed in Wales. Pestilence. 
1444, Comet ; repeated earthquakes in Turkey follotyed ; and 

■ theit feVer j and lUstly, the plague most extensively. 
threat niortality among fish: The pabulum of plants 
seemed atlength to be vitiated, and in England there 

was a great scarcity. t 

450 ? Cdraet : great drought, famine, and pesiilence. 

457, Cornet. Earthquake at Antioch, ii^estileocc. 

467. Comet, in the 3ilth Olympiad. Earthquake in Greece. J 
' ' Pestilence in Home.,,:". ' ■ 

? In order ;to abridge the dotail, 1 may observe (hat I find 
j ’ comets recorded in the years 480, 482, 499, 50Si, 

( 518i and 525, in the fatter case followed hy the tre- 

mendous eurtlujuakg at A ntioch. v 

■ 551. Comet, of great splendouiv supposed to be the one 

Wljosc period is 575 years, and which appeared 44 
, B. C. Plague in AVales. Sun very pale for a long 
tinm, and it is veiry remarkable that ike approach of 

is recorded as having 
been htt^nded with the same sort of paleness in the 
suu> I A similar patehess will hereafter he found re- 
corded in 1785, the year of the greai meteor which 
happened ;Oh St. vplbicn’s dsiy. This : paleness was 

*1* Ibidv.xv, V ' 

il' ■ '■■ ■ ■ 



;:;I44 ' . 

■ . ;{»ve:»59lenfji&': of' 'vapoKr ■■.'aii over 

JEturope, rfwt'fflj? ei’ppiipn «*!’ tpdutii 

589. Gpmet,^ fpUoWed by tremeoilous, famine and pestilence 

pf a pecuUar Chameter, the like parehr- 

ipea t>” apd thedepm v ed a ppe tito caUed 1 yita p revai led . 
I :%4 Comets, attended by pestilence, recorded in the 
, year 558.,, /■' 

590. Coiiiet ; a terrible pestilence, in vpbich Pope Pelagiif 

died, folio wedi This was characterized -by affuctipit 
of the brain, that caused the patient to see dread|' . 
phantoms, siicli as are described in, : 79. Tl^ 
plague was sudden and oniversabt A ioug period 
aeai* half a Century followed, in wbicli various ep- 
demies of different degrees of malignity itifesf 
almost every part of Enropo, accomparded at ti|^^ 
by extr^rdihary visitations of locusts, and 
seetsi j It ift asserted by Ecbard that St. Ore; 
institutetL a procession at Rome at, this time in 
sequence o| the plague, and that during its sob, , 
progress upwards of 80 of the persons corapo^in^ 
fell down dead in the .streets, xlcoording w Paul 
; BiacouuSj and others, this plague in sOrae countrie . 
yproduced death with great rapidity^ often on the Hrst 
, attack. In some persons Sneezing was immediately 
followed by deiitb, wliu;ls gave rise to the custom of: 
:saying;„'’^‘'C!od,-_b}ess, ^y,(),u'’'’;;;ii»;hem ' . l»' 

others, giping was a mortal sign ; hence the custort 
still preserved in some places, after gaping, to make 
the sign of the crpss. |[ See also that inimitable code 
of antient learning, tlm ; Pttae 
“ Butler’s Li veaQf dmSaintSj’bypUjiii under Jdarch I 

i72i. Comet, and P eeiesd^ flame,” followed by plagne.| 

* This comet of S3jt is ihe first reiwa^ in Mr. CWCeltCrtt' cataifigite 

orbit wsifi caicalaUrd bv l^nEkhaifU- 

f Procopiiift^ fiintl Eva^riu<i. 

J Aogiiiit hist.. 1157. 

i| Panl. IHac. lil« 4. 6,4%!^ 

- A Vvrf Ail' 



6t8.-- Comet in Auj^iist tferees to Pestilenoei. 

?J;S ? Comet, of ffrcat s[>Ieri<lbur, tvhcse toe 

toUQwirsg' years, 80, S72, 7i5, 1058, 140J, 1743, btol 
so on. Soon after this comet in 715, epidetoics began 
to prevail, and as the raalignity of the baito eocreased, 
itMlehgth ptoduced the dt!^ plagiie of the 

year 7 17, in which 300,000 persons died at. Constan- 
■ttopple;*- 

717/ Though n comet is 'recorded on good aalhori^y, 

' '-atohprs hate hIniOfl ■ hf : Afae :. appearance:' of "pne, about 

; this time, ns precediog the severe winter abd inunda- 
tion-'of tbto,yeiM>v ' 

725 ?*AhOut this time the plague raged in Tui'key, and a very 
rentarkahie yapotir arose froto' the sea, between the 
two newly fthmed Isftpds*, Thera* and Therasia y.’^is 
vapour deposited a dense sobstaric#,; that, hardened 
into a sort of pumice, which .aOvered parts of Asia' 
Mihor, Can this thjrowi any light on hard sub- 
stance calleA iunOr stones, which are hurled down 
ignited in thOdbrto'pftoeteoimiimsv?'^;''''':;/'. 

720.."Comets, two in number, appeared in jannary, the 
seen in the inormng, and :tj[{e other in 
"eyening: plague in Syria : (Im iicavons are recorded 
as appearing' in a flame, probably the eftbets of an 
Aurora Borealis- 

74S; Comet, preceded by earthtoli^cs ia Turkey and,; in 
Thrace. , v^tr •: ' 

*774. Comet also seen, drought and great darkhe^ followed, 
and fh the seVpiet tlm plagUej id rnany * eOuatries at 
onee.'t . 


750* Comet, searfhquakc, ‘and plague in Turkey. 

7d0i Goipet ; and in 762 two Comets, folloived by extraor- 


r-dinutyxcold ;;:-^vthe:;;P«tow®“'OSton.v|ro«env ^ 
follbwto^» tocteOto and Stats were very nU-i 

* See my''€hapto oh Metjeo-rbywii ' ■ 

f Cefirenhs*' . 



^ , ■ 

dileue^, ac*O0ip|>a4W^ pjrodigious abundance 

of istoall iliesi* 

t7li Alth^ugb no comet is rcnorded, this 

■■ to the vuJe, the plague caged in IBufppey ahd 3^ 
died of; it at Chichester. The hdihpr^ 
date'is bad. 

77p.'>Comi84,N:: followed 

: The ^dir there was a great diirfewjdi^i ih 

laud for the 'Space ;of ■a■■'fprthifht.'■^y';^ '■'' 

tidy; Prodigious epizotic a!oohg' herdS,j^.:#tde, : :.;:r^exf year 
locusts in FraoecH:?' • ' ■' '■■ '''"'r'V.' 

812,; Coujet, and eruption, of Aetna agaiu, after h lohg 
interval- I find ^ohiet^/rccorded, ; as 
pestilence, in ihe'';yearsJ.817i;8kd1d;';ydl'i*^d»^'^ 

842, 850 with lamine, 858;t'':8d7,,87$y'' 

882. Cornet, with a vory : large tail j folidWdd^^^^ ip 

’ :i taij't ' Th'' the' sevferahfoilowiB'g-ydai’S'. puebi, ..plagiie'aMd 
.epi'/otk'.l- Antient italiaii and Gerritati writcp menr 
.tiou cornets, followed by various atmospheric cofumdr 
tions and pestilence, ;in 004, 912, 991, 998, 975 io 
August, 081, 995, 

1082- iBclipse of the sun, during >ybicb the air ywaa of 
asaffton colour, in 1037. , AnrOnt Borealis. Comets 
again recorded, with pestilence, iul942 (with deluge), 
10.53, 1069, 1068 ir» May^t 1674, 1091, 

1097. Comet in October, followed by earth»pafce of sSyracuse, 
and Dex-t j'ear by the celebrated inundation iu Kent, 
wltieh formed Goodwrn?;8j8ands,;t 
1101* Jixtraordinary roeteor : destructive increase of buttery 
.-.vlllatii''';: 

1163, Comet of ptcultar colour ; and a 

three weeks, jj Comets again recorded, followed by 

r* fk'Pl. viii. i'-i, 

] yiiituton '■jicLiks# iti U^<* v^i y unaatiHl .stiSi's if> Woo 

3 ^luRitotij ii. V*0. V 

.[] feleVm. J^>ripVve 
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meteors ami famine with mo»*e or lesis ol p^tilenc^, in 
H07, J108, 1109, i 1*26, 1133, 1165^ llBl, 
lUe,. All 

people being then addicteiri to astrology, got 
©h'edjVghd’. ’a'f{i'st:Was drdeted^';by i'tM''A;t‘chfeJSh<>p' of' ■ 

1219.;;^d:*4t''a'a'd'.,p^til6noe« ' 

lSB2f'''<pdftmt'''df;>grea%^^ wiili 'hot ■s«cntner,"'''as ' 

hsiial, followed by deep sno%V, and then earthquakes j 
and also an eruption of modnt Heela. The whole ; 
period, iadeedy Ijpnnj 1219’ tp 1220, was 
the epidemie trkvei^ing Europe, to , 

■■■■t23O?'.po;'0ptoet\is'"repord#rth^ ■ 

tintted: to prevail ; but I, bah prove by a eak-ulatlon of 
elhahqeS,: fhht the probabilities pftheve.being a Gvimet 
during that tirae, PaJ0eeds 3^ can also show 

' thiit ■ ' thh^:^ie^hhcea■^hdep/■a/H^ ■ptobabl'e''-pvehf , 

second year. ' . ■' ■ ' f ' 

1230. Comet; from this time do I233. iDevtistatih,g pesti- 
* lenpe broke in Italy, Denmark, and France at once, 
aud eontimied neariy the whole of the three yhats- 
There was' h fainipP iR:Khgland,,a!idj!0,odo persons eh e 
, recPvded to have Tiie Comet alluded 

iPpass^li^fe perih^ of January, 1231. t 

in this, as hi other cases, the summer and fuitumu 
of 1230, tthen the Comet appePfed, was intensely hot, 
inundations in Home followed, and pe^ib^^ 
the whole time, while a setrerP frost eifeliititaliy sac- 
coeded in the hist winter, and tlie plagues ceased. 
I2i40. Comet, in February, was preceded by pestilence, and 
a new star, said to be ‘‘ like Lucifer ?'* Authors 
;¥W0rd an exirapvdiiiary war among !ish<;s on the 
fcppsiy jbut this was only an ignorant metisod of ac- 

Wf:lx‘;vsr iiv vt-ry inacvuratc in l*is account of this punodv u.iv I ha ve 
■fej coUati?>'gv«5hifoit^^ 



A.P. ■ 

,;-,;<^unting' .far tbe.rdead.. fish^';Wld«!h;’;:l6Ued>v<3ae'sliores,.;,^' 

■ 1,, epiilernic.; ■,■■'.,■■■ ;■■ 

1243. Ikijc plSjSjue agaiti in ISolfland ; dranghf^a^^ 

TJje plague brokd;odt:ii|i;^I^^ *10*^ 

Of ei^pread JEagl^nd ibr^ougb? the winter ; there was 
a aiurraitt of sheep next year, and a ourioiis disease 

l)e{;au»8 epidejuKi in ihdionga^ 

■ l2Sd»,/Conaet';;,nfei^v0.yerflowdtVvaqd'- heaty '.:temjp.^ts:'and 

.;v- „.v,raiy94?.'- ^ ' 

1233.; ComOt ; storms ; vlolsagitj . and, in 

|20i. passed its periheiion^t Jnly d (see 1556). 

; 'I'here had heen a seyete frost the year hefei^^ 

. Itf&e of both men and cattle foHowedvy^ ^ - ^ 

d^omet ; thefellowlng year pestifooco aei»ed. tb® ern- 
saders.- : pr|»oeed»n^,;.;th,' ..ttid.-.Holy,'’: l->ahd ■: •■the • .Oomet 

continued v^ihle.-,;' 4 '■ ■ 

'■ 1274v. fearfaf ' sphraei,” ; . ■' Ilot, ■.■among. sheep was 

;:; 4; epidemic, and Srst khdwff in >J>oHert Zee 

. in -1277. . 

i^.28.6,.,;:Gomet^:.'fatnifte^' and great d'arltn.asa;.;..pre:Vai![ed- 
l293viOomei^ great in May. Pestilence and 

■ faniine. '4; 

X2^9. Comety^ef, ^tt*av';3iat.:.Ma.rob./-y;.Pi‘d‘^%*'*^P?'.*“,h.^*^^^^y 

.|;ai^png detvs. /:4 'Yv,r/.,-V,yy'4-'4\:.'.v':- :■■ 

1301. I»er. J9a«*/in Kpye^^^ attended with pes- 

1312, Gpnjdt j eruption of Hecla i famine in .Bhhpd***? , ®”d 

in ■Roland, in England it prev|iled in 

I83t. . ■•’Gowef^ •Ittne,:;?*'-'. . .4dd.d»df .GVmdtf s’rdcp^^ 

■ ’buldn Very'doa.htfu.l .auj^’otlty,.;^ '- 

and flood at Florence. 

1330. Comet j eruption of Hecla, and great floods. 

1345. A pestilential epidemic, being alarming for ite extent ^ 

^ Short, <»i Air, i. 49. J4^' 
t Pmg*6-v 4) 

J Kenry's Hist. Brit 4, 



im 

; anti duratiorij it attacked almost evetf- country of 
Europe, Asia^ and Afrieav uadep rarious. forms of 
V plague, &e. } by 1360, it bad overrun Germany and 
dhe north : it was aecompaivied by earthquakes and 
voloanos,: and by the Comet of 1361i hereafter to be 
■ 'recorded..' V'-- ^ ■ 

Comet recorded of frightful aspect,” in the reign 
I of EdwardHI . In the Ouse, there is recorded a flood 
just before Ascension I>ay ; the whole year was very 
unhealthy, and Sicily and in 

Germany. In China there was, what is oallfid in tire 
oast, a plague of insects. It ought to be particularly 
remarked, as bearing directly on the doctrine which 
1 have maintained, that in this, asin many other pes- 
tflcntiai periods following eouiet.s^ ahd^ during th.4 
play of : Nature ip earthquakes, a general Unhealthi- 
ness arose, which first showed its^ iri epidemio, sore 
throats, pleurisy, quinsy, spotted fever, and various 
other slighter diseases, in a varied succession, and 
lastly, in the violence of the true buboniferous plague, 
and that it subsided in the same manner, the retrb- 
gressive order of tlie various disorders corresponding 
to their previous progressiony In Londoii^ so great 
was the mortality that S 0,006 bodies were buried 
In a week ; Norwich lost nearly as maiiy ; Venice, 
100,000 ; in 1-uber 90,000, and in Florence 90,000 , 
other cities in proportion. Spain is said to have Ibst 
20,000,000/ Parsdii MPlthus might have spared him;- 
self the ti'hiible of Bis plan of j)ioveni,i»g pauper wed- 
dings, to check population^* Febris lias always taken 
care enough to dun" the progeny df VeriuS without our 
putting an ektinguisher oii the tpiSjli of Hymen. 
Plague continued. D by the ^orfe 

Uflool or black death, a peculiar . pestilence. The 
clergy suffered much at this time.t Frodigiouk 

^ MstithiisV Essay on Fopuliftidriy^’ SVo. fjondon 

t K«%hto«, coK 6^* Stowe’s Survtfty^ * 



■ ; /.v 1^0 ^ 

and HnrvetBai death among fishes, tvhicli had 
hJotohes .en .-theitt,. estiled'Oe'' ■ i^ehetal, ex-' 

eept tn Brabant^ and In the coufllry nbout'Mttan.* 

185 1.-': -;.€?om,eti' -per, pmM. 2dth- N’dvomber. -;,l?eatiieiice '■■still 
genemlj^f ; with a long hot drottg^^ A series of evils 

'■' ■followed'' ■;■■'. in'.E.ngland-the''Sttange'7dpideinio''madness , 
/••i&.'ree'oi‘de.d>:''whi'eh.'was-at.itiS'-'he%hfe'tolS58^^ soon 
yvafter.'''hrbke-voat'thB:tei¥iWe';-j>lag«e-;%';.'$<th'it5h:\l?-l'oi-eO'ce 
■v-,lost';in l858> ■ .-1'0'0,060 :cid-56e'H'S;'''’>'Boooatee/;in^his anj- 
/:■ •mated ''j^Ut^ensif rightly 
'ascribes; .this, pestilenee;■'td'"die^■state^■',^dfi^^^^^^^ air.| 
'.'fPetrarch' ;, says, ' '■ ■-that.:,\;:faw'^ escapedv'i it.- ■■-''■'"Wbraen^ in 
child bed 'were particularly singled dutf and • in J&e 
■■■' court '-tb'ere succeeded a nflarraia^^^ o^^^ -iFhoogh 

■:',n,o. Comet ■^''■recdrdedythis--;'prefci}ae'.'yaai^f''have satis- 
fted.... by v a- ■ ■ eii Icu'lat ion ■"; of -■;• .the^'probability , ■■' by 

three to one of there being one vi it hin onr sysiein at 
■this.'tiuje^y. ,>, v.'y. ,'y'r' '■ '“"■'■’ ■ 

.i;o»j'.''-''C'omet,?''-';7piague'of-Snifiandi‘'i^'rnn'Ce;,4ind':lsoinbardy,' 

1802 ^ ;.:C,otaet,'|-;-, -with ;:'ai,prodigious'eOmaf»'«-^^^ -March' ; 

. ...» MyariterV 

f 1rb<? extf:rtajvc Ar»d pcsiiUhcr.'S oiT foiiait.*- UtriC-s iiavt: >■ lekkeHo 

3l niittU’ir ftinu t>rt»y#Vd4^tiiia, since, ihe more {fesietAl use of ve^eiable«j and 

a better know of :]tr ^toroach and it? fimclitiiifi. 

, J BocCm Miiirakiii ami Pi.-tTje/nn'., voJ. i. 

. JJ iljEmy :>eeiv. to sotnc that s;t» u)A\\y t t^ ortled Comets 

^h^ulcl be lost, or that their periods not havo }ieci:i cakola f^fi i but to me 

it ^{' 5 »:?rirs that tbiV'. extraordinary bv'fiies utv; fio thii their paths 

are di.'.stiryf:d by f«;rfr,r»eapaMcofconwi-tin»^.OK:irt;niptieahj.rhibs tnh: 

fiai^hoias anti hyperbolau, and thns Oirowhij-' them oni ioios.pacc tlijliJhci eh-oic-.r; 

int(j tSse, attraction of other tixcd siain^ when they iTiny,hy the opfrarion of 
otWr aiti^Uom, become part of remote systeimy^a^ thus perform oMce in 
tile wtdverstat ei^onomy at prcsf^id unkuotvn, See thi.; oJistri ations? of ’XevvKm., 
y^ande aud l^a Ptaee : also an CKcelient artieie on Omsets, in Eticyi l. said 

to he by Mr- fJtejplienX *ee j hht> Prof. ?5<duili at arke.r?a <>jt« we of Oyan Is the 
Observations of ISpchej ani a Sat*. Prixe .Essay;, S-.j- Mr. MUne. Xos* sSiouSd we 
omit to examinoa temps work ^ftSw; loth eeninry, the XSaa* mm <*nmct!eum.’V 
■ .i^i|E|^^st. ■ ,70 ,:/■■'■ ' 'r:,. ■;7.- : ■'■.::■", 7.. ! 



iiV eventually v Biarrain of 
i y cattle. Much snow anti liail;i:ec^ a' winter 

of great severity. ■ - 

13;73, tsisanity vlSilcd the fcojde as an epidemic ; ho oiie 
could fail this contagious;! and yetdt.-sprcati ;; as dis“ 

V orders do wi#h are vulgarly called iniectious. This 
■ epidemic tTetertoi»ed ?^ih such violence to 

'/ ■:;.y;,'-:-i-:thd:hHin'a.^ deUrium, ofteM'.:'Cdding yin 

; madness I a*td .it^^:m be remarked that this r disease 
|U'evailed hfildle^ volcaiuc eruptions of the next 
year^ were :ghU^ering.'S; 

3374. s Vjoient ; Voicaine eruptions : plague and famine 

;; •.^abroad.*: ■■'■r-'y 

i38Q. (?omet : as it approaohed our system, epidemics 
began to prevail, and at length the plague succeed^^^^ 
lind visited parts of G^many r in Aetna was 

firej and in 13S2 a dead i^alm prevailed all 
y . y'tbo'year.t 

A singular - meteor angina epidemic among 

eliildren : followed next year by plague In the North 
of EuglaRd4 It was sneeeednd by a fatal dysentery. j| 
Mr, Webster conjectures that during the bvirning of 
volcanos the same subterranean fire emits through 
' '■■■' various; 'jiorts ot tbo earth:; a - pestiferous . weatber- 

.’y.‘-:bahe.. " ..4 ■ 

M02. Comet again appeared In March, whose period is 
348 years. See amio. 1744 ? The years preceding 
■' and- following' it were pesdlential. ■; 
i406f ^Cornet t tiio'.pjiagUe In ■tmndoo. only ..deb'tr0.yod.-3,0.,0&Q:- 

...y^ -.people,;-. ■' 5;' 'r---';"--'"'' - 

-, Hyilv -Cbm-Ct,? -;...^---Pla-gtte:-.j.;.4«r> -and -':'0ascoigne.;'' 

^ -prodippus tides.'-;;;.;;:'.'-- 

l'4,gi-'. - Cpm#;-'? ' -- S^Myder,;; i^eo-; :dreadfal-'-- -doods.-;;:- 

orUptio«.:of,:K«^lU-*--:-v 

■ - t ori'Air'^Xib'. 

■' J 'PUiiot/i H Wchat^rj ii. • 
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1480. > Ccwet % hot ' saHuraer ;; , ii^Kihquaho ' ' in' 

Spain ; plague.-' ,l;'iriuS't;;pt»!SS;:''Oy>^P;,%,a 9 ,aa,y^ 
for ’vvaat Qf room, histories them. 

';1440i‘-Si»aJi pox.* .. ■ 4440;-:-.;plagu<^ l.r-at, Batavia. ..HAS, 

: , , . 'jlbllipg sickness';., plague iivItaly./.v^'V 
1440. Coiivet seen tixtens'i.ve \p!agii4.'^;My.Asia..(4,o,0.,:.|5uj‘ope, 

i4S5... O.oiijet'j' ,. proba-h-ly ..hbt4he saine:.as "tbat.'..-uexi.-yp8 r. ■ '. . .. 
J4S0. ;^amM whose p. p.^was. tFune 8;,: period'- ,?^i'-'y.dats ; the 
sarati year a treinendoos earthquake in Italy destroyed 
40,-000 people.*' . - 

1472. Comet whose per. pass, was Feh. 28. ^ wo other comets 
are recorded this yeaiv but ptphahly oho of them 
might foe the same- observed before, but retarnihg 
.. from the the folio wing yfiarheat aiiKtdVphght* 

great rivers dried; up. Earthqaakegi plag^l^, apd 
mdcaqos. : pIagWe'';.-,.of .par)S;.-.itv .3.477,,' 'd^tfpyfod' 
40,000 persons, and Italy was oYereome by looosts, 
I48d. Pij'st appeared the celebrated epideiniei «}ailcd .;the 
S wcating Sick ness or A nglicm whioh carried 

’ off', great iHimbers- trbm''.'lih:io. to 'tirad. '-'T 
attaukod tiioso -vvljo fed vvell and were iri;high health. f 
About the same tiiae the plagup cha oged its character 
aecordittg to authors,$ anddt is said, to have resumed 
its former charaeter, a century afterwards,, , feotch- 
. ,. -. mep ■ ■es'oapcd-dh.e.sW.e.atin'g v-siefcao^s , from. , , their ' more 

, prudent way of feeding : it recurred says Webster 
' in i 500,,. 1.528, and 3551. .. 

H&l. Gomet . : wet season : opizolic and famina. : 

1500. Comet visible: in Capricorn, . .Eruption of yosuviu 
' ;Flague, .i-B;',^''l^nd.on,;.;.'',.fepidenxkj'.';.:.j^prosy''' foul - 
Mlccu-sin -GermaB'y,,': A, sevbre'.', winter in 
-1.602' great'-heat ahd' a;'’'fatal''''.;-.plngd0;''..'ta'/^ ■ so 

■ ; f Enisri?u$> 

■ 1:, 4e 'iS. .■ ■. ^ 
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destractive, that gi-iiss grew irt the deserts streets'. 
1505. CoiOety plsigue ih Obuia afl .r>>o!,ied tevcr in Europe. 

■ , iSv>it\Ui!!g'HUikne-ss;,stM peslikncc in 

Lisbon. Tn 1508 earthquakesi to 1510 the itifluenza, 

wbieh in Paris prodoced the costume of the €'0<?<»i!tfc5e 

' 'or'^a'ta'frhiil ccmli ■> “ ”■ ' 

15! 1. Comet appeared, whose approach lomi y^sx ftohsAily 
' cansed the aforedGsradbed t'p'uk-siiiie-A. Tire piague of 
Vcwohay and thd d black Wotche§ 

-V toUo wed.' 

!514. Comets recorded .? Mortality among mats.; Plague 
of Tourhay. Murrain of beasts in England. 

1521. Comet : great inundations^ sickness, and famine. 

1580. Earihqntikc .dcsiruyod 1400 houses in Lisbon: ' 

1531. Comet passed its perihelion on fsl. Bm’tbblohiew’’!? 

i>ay, O. B. it was preceded the foregoing year by 
spotted fever aliover Europe at »ncei and followed 

by plague, Oil lii'c 

1532. Comet perili. Oct. 10#* its peidod 120| 

■ ■years*;' , " ^ •, ■ ' ’ ’ 

1533. Comet perihelion on June 10. Voicinfos in .America. 
The whole of the above period ej^jiibiting three 
comets .was very pestilential. f 

1638. Comet. Aetna emp. Earthquakes : pekilence, 

1545. Eruption of Aetna. PlagUe in Geneva; and a dis- 
order, ealied tpe Troup Gallant, prevailed in Europe, 

which attacked florid robust people, and rapidly 
carried them otf; the symptoms were febrile, with 
violent pain in the bead. Charles l>uke of Orleans 

died of it ill a pjonasterv at AbbeviUe. 

1518. A homble and loatbsoriie pestilence in Saxony, and 
afterwards in London and other places. Great rains 
. ' and locusts in italy>:1;^''''' ’■ 

' H'aliey siipposycs tins to be tlW, sa.KQe.as veiutaed iln ,1661. X have insc*He6 
those.' ' in ' italic. which , arc' rocm'tkd. • mnl calculated' . by astronorum of 

known diameter. ' 

. ’ , ■ t Shmt and; Wf,mi ij. 4. t Thuanuo hi^t, Hb: i. and iv. 
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1550/ Gomet in Blarch j eruptioh of Aetiiii anU Hpari. 

1551, Dclug-o of rain, swoatiag sickness i« Lortddii ; plag-uc 
■ ' producing sweating of blood In Messina i pestilence 
general. . v- 

1554. Conm, eruption in Iceland r feYers followed in 1656. 

155^. €o~mH, wldcb passed its periholioi: in April 21, 
supposed 45 li® die one of tbe year 1264 : eruption 
of Aetna : tiie spotted fever and the eonfldent small 

'P’''-''''\’'''poxf'aged,a!l the year. ■■ ■ 

1557. Gomet. Inundation of the Tiber ; epidemic catarrh 
with cough was almost universal; bleeding* and the 
usual metVtods provetl hurtful, and 9000 persons fell a 
sacrifice to it at Madrid, At Aikmaar in October 

' persona were seixcd with a fatal sore thro,at. Forester 

r desor-dkiS^^^^^a bad Sfiselliny: yapoUr. 1556 

: plague 4t Vfeiitt. 1557 in Holland, of which meteors 

y ivere forejEVaiiners ; spotted fever dn Spain and 
■ ’ 'Tuacauy. 

1558; Comet ; very hot summer; Intermitteilis prevailed 

in Winter. ' Charles V. of ; Germany died.* 

1560. Coinet, scarcity of corn irt Engiand ; hi 1568 the 
plaguewas in Houd and snost parts of : Europe 
' With terribie idortality. Castaglio died of it at llasle. 
Earthquake ^ preVailedj 'and one in England is re- 
■ corded in September.’' ' 

1564. Cottiet. Northern l%ht.s aiM inuadatlori of the 
Tbanies i spQttc*d fevers and the quinsy followed, and 
iti winter a.' very severe fVdstl The following year 
Charles iX. held a OouucH of PhysiOians- in France, 
one fourth of luis peopiO reported as 

; dead’bf an'C'pidenaic fever- /'■ 

1506, A ndserabio epidcUnic overspread >Euroi>e of an inter- 
ndttent kind, the fit beginning at' thr^^ 
with sluveriag, and ending with horrible 

boils, ■ ulcers, and 

■ ; , ■ t StejAins, VtO. Sljortj ■ ■. 
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1669. Comet ; sfiotted fey w universal and turned into 
piagao, ^ ' 

1570. Earthquake in Chili.f Iniuulatiops |u Holland. 
Earthquake in Italy. 

1572, A new star (probably a eomet) recorded brighter thau 
Ju|>iter> which appeared in -v it was 

stationary fer 16 months and then yanishedv Epilepsy 
in Erance. The plague now for many years appeared 
sporadically in Europe. . In 1575 beetles and flies 
numerous. 

1576. Plague of Venice, preceded by slighter feyers as 

. usual. '■ ■ ‘ ^ 

1577. Comet vvith very long- tail, supposed to approach very 
hear the f arth, p. p. Oet. 26, forewarned by tempests. 

1578. Comet and eruption of Aeuu*. • Earthquakes ir» 
England, , A general pestilence in As|a apd Europe 
seems to have prevailed from the^^^me of the comet 
of 1669, till the one now under consideration .f The 
state of the air in Oxfoi'd destroyed 300 persons. 

1580, Comet appeared in October j p. pa.ss. Nov. 28 ; was 
, visible two months. A pestilential period seeuied to 
arise this year, which in succession devastated the 
prineipal Cities of Europe, from. Rome to Turkey, 
Russia, and Eondon, Modicines and blecdiug were 
wholly iiuavaillng. Prospc*' Alpinus relates that in 
one year 500,000 died in 0r and Cairo alpne-J It 
was very virulent also in France and in Egypt, li The 
. same , year the Marshes in Essex vt'ere devastated by 
an unusual abundance of liiicm 

The giuttony pf tfm people in the Protestant States 
since the “ Reformation,” had by this time pccasioi»ed 
,sueh ap itt,ei.*edse of pestiieupe by .enhaucing the p'o~ 

*',^Short : .'■alsp'lsriryc, Ar*-' 'Aste,..- 
'V .Sib 

■\ 'J Prm. A)pi»*-4ie aerc ■ 

(I 'lliaaijU&artdIiirePitEs 17 ^ ' 
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disponent causes, ^ vai’jpus 

' prociairiatlons tp arrest itj rfeSpeGting tenetnewt and 
building: iio^vevor pesiilenbe eoiitintfed to prevail, 

• and tbe visits of Vpideiida tvere alatining’-^ 

1582, Comet perih. pass. May ?• Eartliquake near Eitnu : 

' ■ tempest in May,^" 

15831, Earthquake in Englanti ; the pl%he in f iondoh an rt 
'■ 'eBetyiiereit- , ' 

1 5B5: €?b«iei perib. pass. Sept; 27 opiderpic! pleurisy in 
England, 'r " 

1586. Comet again ■. eartlupinke ht f Vimti ; plague in 'I’arltey, 
Hungaryj and Austria : iopusts overrun Thrace v nest 
year war and farwine ko augmented the predisponent 
causes that the epidemio plague took great effect iu 

’•' Flahders- * C aiiine madness epidemic at the time. 

151)0; Co«tef passed perihelion Jamihry 2i),’ and was as 
usual atteufkid with epiilehuc pheuoihena ; a peculiar 
fever ealldd “ Hungari >0,” broke out in England, 
and w-as fidsedy ascribpd to impDrtatioiii--like the 
** HeSsian Fly”, which destroyed wheat In America, 
a fly unknown in Europe. An earthquake shook 
Ebi dpej^ add also the Azores V and the yeat foUowing 
an Influenza raged universally ■, plague in Finland 
4 spotted fever itj Trent, and soou after at Fiorence, 
affefeting chiediy tbe/noblek nhd the lUXunOiis j indeed 
jiestileifee whs so al tbiit another comet was 

eatpected, which m 
V- year.'-:'^''. C''’" ■ 

1590. Cojiict p, pass. July 8; ; Earthquake »h Persia foreran 
it : also piagnd of ShroiiabirdV^^^ s^ wilder 1594, 
"f^oj-Aef July 1, ’'St.T:gnatius’ Day : ejudcinio jiltrenitis. 

1^7;, Comet recorded , iDfluddzky slighter 

■ i; t0"d;gfiedtTiagd0:'.4fe'En'g ,;knd,'also 

' .;;'f ' MaU-ktid ’Hnoi' Shprt, , 
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in Turkey and; Cannons were 

. , fired fuclaroitnatics Wriit to shake nnd purify the air 
, in 1509 plague in Maly, Portugal^ and Spain,^ 

1600. Ooinet? j[|artl»<juake in Italy; ^ 

played the Iprynpis, and scourged JSurppe for 

„ some yearSi ■ . ■ 

1807. p. p* Qet. 16. . .Geographically determiKed ky 

Newton. t dreat atmospheric comiwotipns, and swell 
of the oceats and rivers : a winter of uncommon 
severity followed all over the world. 

1609. Comet. Earth«i«ake at Uitia ; eruption of Aetna ; 

plague. Sailors at sea semed with oaleiitnre to a 
groat extent. Thirty dead bodies in one day thrown 
overboard iu Sir Thomas Gates’s fleet bound to 
yivgiuia Neptune and Jove were on bad terms Jhe 
whole year, and so rough were the waters that it was 
many years before sleek panopg and her virgin si.ster 
wouhl, gambol on the, level , brine agatn ; in: 1610 

influenxa ; a fim7 :^^hhgary.. ; 

.J6l2v Comets: storms at .sea bud 2000 dead carcases on 
the English coast, and 1200 on the Dutch shore. 
Plague in Cpnslantiriople destroyed 200,000 persons 
the year before. In sumuicr Europe tvas covered by 
grasslioppcrs. .In 1613 the cate avere transported to 
%utari, under a false idea thsit they were the cause 
of tlm plague, bepig- ^bemselves distempered. I 
1614. Conmk-^ S«!«PCCtud erup^^^ of Aetnu ; small pox 
raged a.s an epidmuio throughout Europe and Asia, 
..and uieas.le.s. iU'PeFsih,, .. ■ ■ 

idldv QHactan agues epidomm^ 

161,9. Gchwl August 7, Uud another Cowef October 29, both 
calculated; Iby PingrS. ^ Authors however speak of 
inpre. Earthquake ip Rbetia. llurrieane in Bermuda . 

■Mig.not.Hist. Turkey’ ' . 

^ 4 *.. Newtons 

J . Shortj.liRd,; • 
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■Pes'titeaqe.tH iViuedij^. ■. Plague .in jSurupUi'. ,■ 
i62Q>; Comet, foOo wed by. ooltl wurter ; storms ami 

tides. The following year an epidowde small }>ox.* 
163i2, Comet, the begimiing* of a pestUence of progressive 
, malignity is tcaceahle, .endiog iu plague. t 
1625. Comet, and eruptiop^: of Hecda .and one in Palma. 
Plague in Condon^ pestilential pedod geiieml, and 
in the course of a feW; years the loss of life was 
immense. In 1630 the plague was at Cainhddge. 
In 1632 Vesavitis , lust 200 feet of altitude by 
humiag. PartlK|uake of Naples, 

1633^ Coraetj severe winter afterwards. Pestilenoe., Aetna 
volcanic for five years. .Mnrthtpjake in Condon. 

.. 'Pestilenice'.at Halifax. . . 

1635. Comet ? Eruption of Vesuvius and of Aetna, and 
earthquakes, plague . of Ceyden, and murrain of 
cattle, In Ann'dca a metuoralde teJppest on;the feast 
of the Assumption of Our ijady^ pld style. It aught 
to he noted that while plague raged in Leyden, other 
towns in the outskirts of the pestilence, sufiered from 
slighter epidemics, ; 

1638, Earthquake in QalaWia destroyed 30,000 lives, also 
; extensive eaitliquakeih America in J une : tremendous 
storms of wind in Aidnhin, 3 fKl a season of general 
ill health, J , In 1630 swar^ of smaU flies on the sea 
, near the coaet.' The plague still in London, and so 
, . continued tnore or less till 16 .48. ! . f'lS, , 

1640, On the litlt, September, O.S. .a.retparkable uneteor 

, ^ Tbo iiktory of ih^ small po^ aifords a of fka 

reMtion- ttw of du&asi. For 'that 

^xmoiyi^ y. thuiii.t; jI ait opidemitv; fpNvci; and. 

if.v vimkrice Ivtiscnerij beraust? a rnorc powrT<«l aioiosiphoiiriil exoih’jtr/ came is 
rfqjilkito to pjwluco the .saoic eikets, an aiitKlolti has bhen ffpiMd f6x Iho 

is still a IVrqnciit cpidfc.'mknl vLsitaui. 

■ .’t' Websster, j.tivK). 
f Winthrop, l>, 165* 
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in America, at a gve&t elevation, early i» the morn- 
ing. A malignant epidemic fever in England. Hard 
whiter. Very curious meteors seen at Boston the 
ftiilo wing years.* 

1645. Gomet ? Epidemic dysentery very fatah in England. 
In 1646 inundations in Holland. 

1647. Comet. Earthi^uakc in America. f Plague in liondon, 
an<t in America the inSuen%a was general and very 
fatal. 

* 

1652. Cornet^ pass, perih. All Soul’s Day.J; A dangerous 
syuoehns fever in France, and tertians were epidemic 
in Denmark. E n-tieji' dAO in South Ainerica. Eruption 
of Vesuvius, 

1655. Tise winter had been hard, Infiuenssa again in 
America, and in June a fatal Spideinio cough pire- 
vailed. Plague in Turkey, Moscow, Chester, &c. ; 
it become general in Europe. J suspect there was a 
' comet in 1656!’ 

1658. Eartin|uakein America. Plague in Naples. It got 
to Genoa, and lasted with progressive malignity there 
for two years. 

1661. Cowief, per. pass, on St. MarceUiis* day, supposed to 
be the comet of OctoberTO, 1532. jj The (Jynanche 
trachealis, in America, attended the approach of 
this comet, as a fatal epidemic; and next year an 
earthtpiako. A fatal disease of sheep and cattle broke 
out in*Eugiand ; and it is observed by Sydenham, 

^ ^ ^ ^ this time, 16.61, disease began to assume a 

now and Ibtal malignity that encreased progressively 
till the great plague of 1665, hereafter to be recorded, 
and whioh attended the remarkable comet of that year. 

1664i Comefj whose p. pass, was on November 24 ; pesti- 
lence and unhealthy weatiier encreased all this year. 

♦ Wintlirop, jj. 232. 
p Dlloa’s Voyajji’) S7. 

Hallry. II ffafPy. . ' 



1665. Cymeij pasRv ApsrU 14. TMii was iUe year of the 
memorable . epwlemie, called the Xli'eat Fiague of 
LondoR. The previous wifttfer had^^ l^ severe and 
uiiiiettlthyj and various iepidemiCs hw^ previriled all 
over Europe, when iii r June the: plague app^red in 
Loiuion.. Tim folly of believing that this idagUe was 
imported was soon exposed, as it >vas found to ha ve 
broken out in many parts of Europe at ouoev during 
the tvro preceding' years,* This plague IhientcMied, 
after a teinporai' 5 * suspension, to return , with Its former 
violence in 1666, but it was apparently sobU ;ipiit a 
stop to, by the hve of Eondon, of September 2d uf 
that year, which might iu.-t tivo viays ' firstly^ on the 
.exciting cause, by purifying the air^ ami secondly, 
on the pfedisponimt, by its loeal tdlbcts on the city, 
id most desolated and ia ruins. Some uiendacioUs Pro- 
testant writerseOf the day ascribe this tWo; in many 
respects a lucky calamity, to Gatliolic iaoeUtttavies, 
and the lie is still perpetuated, by inscription, on the 
mooument near Loudoo Bridge.t The lire was 
purely aooidental, and ais to the plague, it is remark- 
ab b for being the Worst, as Well as the last,,, that has 
visited London. Earthquakes prevailed next year in 
America, and the plague and a dysentery In England. 
1608, Comet, with prodigious cornu ^ A dry .'uuuner, and 
malignant atmosphere in America, with the Kodiaeal 
light, accoiUpaincd by bilious fever. 1#;16TQ, mock 
suns in Hungary, jutd teyipests. A disease prevaihid 
in Westphalia amotig, uat», who hati an eruption about 
the heari, and: died bthargic. .In Norway, lualiguant 

is,,..remarkable.: that:, ■Sydenhami, ■half deseribed,' 
accuracy, ; a succession of dreadful epidemics 

vrinom au:<"Dunts of 'thi» pl<igue> hnt tliai of - Webster^-";- 

!Eihptdem» .vo!.' 1. |i'. 319.' ■ 5-' 

■ f Other. ■ 
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which prevailed in England about this time, indeed 
(he whole j)ei*iod, from the usur[ration of Cromwell 
to <iiC <uul the 17th cenliiryj was as iiuieh dis- 
ihignisijed by peslileneej tind bodily diseases of all 
sorts^P as it was by moral depravity, and they came 
together among the imnierous ills tlnit the heresy of 
the ]ncee(!ing century entailed' on the country, by 
diestroyifig^ IIk' fasts and salutary habits of an austere 
Calimlic life, and auguienting tlie predispoaent cause 
of pestilence, in the vitiated constitutions of that age 
of debauelicry, in cofisequence of which the e?:citaist 
which came in the air acted vvitli redouhlet! 

1 0()fh^ Com ct, with a vast eoina, p. ]>. October 7. Meteors.^ 
Family killed by vTijH>ar from the ground near 
Amiems : liot summer and pestilential ear, * 

i07‘2. Comot whose }), pass. W'as Feb. '2(V Measles and 
sjnali j)ux, which had cifterim/eciw Loiuiofi, gave way 
to catarrli and s}>oUed fever. 

1()77. Comely April 2(), seen returning all Biay ; earthquake 
in England. Small pox epidemic in America. 

]f=78. Cornet p. |nms. Assumj>tion B.V. M.. Plague of 
Algiers ; epidemic angina. Oil l!ie i2th January 
extraordinary darkness in England at noontide : 
peslilence prevailed ; cold winte;' followed, 

1079. Comet; plague of Vienna ; various epiflemies, 

1080. Vornety with long* tail, perhaps the largest ever 
recorded, appeared in Autumn, whose period is 575 
years, we have recorded it therefore before in our 
cataJogne, and it is sujiposed to be the comet of the 
reign of Justiniaiu I'hic remarkable comet was 
observed by 8ir Isaac iSicwton, and its oiiiptical orbit 
<leie.rmined by hini as well as by Euler. r Severe 
Winter and hot dry Kimimer foliow^ed. ^Meteor in 
IJermany, 

^ Nciti! (iis{. vul. i. — \\chsU’r, t?cc- 
I iX'cwUmX sag, Luier 'Fiicor. FJaiJ. otCuim g rVrg’U.^ou'ij 

h-\ LamU’, <Sic:. iScc, * • 
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-1(38 1 . Coiuct, vulcasio, dry suniiuer ; it will 1)e ul)served 
that a genorai pcstilontiai period prevailed ag'aiii 
daring the live couitds of Ihis^ ihc lasi^ aial^ the 
following years respeetiveiy ; ignes fatiii seen all 
over the Swis.s iuoiintiiins preceded (lie oartlopiakcs : 
pestilence eiicreasing.. 

C^omet p. p. Seplcnibcr 1. Plague actually sjioradie 
in Europe. 

1(383. Comet passed its j>eri!ieltOiii on the festival (if tlie 
Visitation B.V'.M. Volcanic eruptions ; plague 
tensive : various ('pideinies of singular ehuractfr boih 
of men and beasts^^ and in all countries^ are recordede^ 
Tiui hungry fever in Leyden was a remarkable 
instance of peculiarity . 

IftSi. Comet p, ]). 2'Oth May. Maisgnaut dy^sentery all over 
Europe. fJ.n ihSoniorc general invailh. 

1680. CJof'gieiy )), p. ^l]\ >8( riiaraher. Trejiuaulous storm of 
hailstones at Lisle. A similar had oisee fell in 
Brussels : orupliou of Aetna. i087 eartlnpuike of 
Lima in October. 

1G8S. Eartlujuake of Sinynuu Swanns of insects foreboded 
a pestilence ; rui c|>idemic catarrh followed all over 
Europe^ beginning among horses aiul cntling: wit!> 
men as is freijuently t)u? case, 

1689 fJoniet. ]). pass, on the feast of the Frcscnlalion 
B.V.M.f Spotted fcveig small and others ; 

then followed miurain of sheep ; in 1(392 eartlRpiake 
of Port Royal^ and blight of corn. Earthquake in 
Se}>ternber feil in Englarul, Gennauy, France, and 
Switzerland : fevers raged all Ibis time. 

1693, Cornet r The lanious earlhqtiake of Sicily felt at 
Najdesy occurred January l6t!q and it was j>receded 
by the strange lire from the ground which receded as 
one aj>proaehed it,'- Volcanic (aajptions general. 
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in October an infUionyja be^asi among horses and then 
attacked men as usuaL In J 695 apoplexy i)ecruiie 
quite epidejx'jic in ItaJy. 

1.698. Vomel whose p.p- was Oct. 8. Volcanos and <'arth- 
<[uakcs t iufiueir/a of great extent in America, all 
tlic precedirjg winter, and followed tiv iiiaiigiiant 
sjunted and other levers : catarrh among horses and 
lh(Ui among peopkx 

1699. whose. j>, p. on St. €5enevie\xfs Day, Eruj>- 

lions coulinne ; very pestileatia! period. In 1700 
suffocating catarrhal fever among chiidren in the 
jVortla of Kurope, and a, corresponding epidemic 
angina maligna, in the Levant. iTOl Vesuvius 
h turning' again, 

li'OSk Vomvt pe p. March 2, Aetna t>urning, A period 
prodigiously pestilentiaL Scarlet tVver in Ameri(*ri. 
Si> >nneh pestiSenco in Kngliind t+jat. a general IJourt 
at Cain!)ridge of the Senate was held on tlic subject. 
Suiaii }a>x foliowed. A plague at iengtli succeeded 
in Aincrica..! 

I70tk Cornet^ January 19. A variety of perturbations \n 
ihc elements ])reeeded for two years tlm approach of 
Jhis (toinet, and the period of its lasting i)ear our 
sea was one of very general pgstildnce. Tlie hum- 
daUoii of Cork had iiappeiud in (he preceding year, 

1707, Nov. "M), Vesuvius burning. Larly in tlie 

next jaxar began the influenza, a sort of catarrlg to 
prevail rdl over Kuropc, whieVa was followed by a 
period of plague and of ill health. t The m inter of 
1708.9 was very severe. Ij It was observed that those 
who used a full lUct snflbred also pleilrisy. Persons 
excluded in religious retirement esca}>ed the disease, 


i’ Sniilh, 11. N.ot New York, r* tOt. Jo«rn;U /Wscuib. L (5L WVb.^cr, . 
X PbiL Trans'. 

jl Shoi'i, voh i, ainl 5.91. 
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and so did prisoners and all oiIums kept from the air 
abroad. Dair/ig* and its vicinity lost 25,000 by 
plague. Coj>enhagen nearly as many. In 1708 an 
immense quantity of spiders appeared, which were 
accounted a i)resnge of the plagaie ; on the llth of 
August a strange mist, and in October a blue fiery 
meteor. In 1710 Stockholm lost 30,000 by pestilence. 
The same year the Dunkirk rant, a sort of caiarrh, 
prevailed in Flanders, and the spotted fever at 
Norwich. 

1712. Comet ? Vesuvius flaming. Karthquake and pesti- 
lence in America. Giddiness and vertigo with pain 
epidemic in London, 

1710, Winter severe, and a fair held on the frozen surface 
of tlie Thanii^s. 

1717. Comet, whose approach was marked by earthquake 
and volcanos. «« Prodigious storin oi snow in America. 

1718. Comat p. [J* on St. Gmievieve’s Day, January 3.^ 
A hot summer followed tins comet as usual, and 
pestilence prevailed. In fdarclq 1719, a splendid 
meteor traversed the heavens, aijd ilulley calculated 
its diameter to be above a mile and a luilf ! it was 
many miles high.t The plague destroyed 80,p00 in 
Aleppo. 

1723. Comet j)ass, perih. about Holy Rood. Tl»c period 
between the last comet and this was proverbially 
pestiferous : and there were many volcanic eruptions. 
Confluent small pox raged in England. 

1729. Comet p. June 11 It was preceded by putrid 
fever as an epidemic in Europe, and Ibllovved by a 
universal influenza in almost every known country. 
The attack was sudden, and the event frequently 
fatal Malignant pleurisies, and at last jdaguc, fol- 
lowed in Cyprus. Vesuvius was burning. 


* Df. la 

f Forstor’s Almoi. 
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1732. Comet recorded : earthquake; plague of Tripoli. 
Catarrh in America. In 1734 scarlatina in Scotland. 
Meteors prevailed at this time. 

1731. A ball of fire is recorded as having passed througli 
two stce]>le Avindows at Air, in Scotland, broke part 
of the hell machinery and descended to the earth. 
It was probably a small meteorolite, which phenomenon 
I believe to be formed often by descending meteors. 

1735. Earthquake of Popayaii. Fever prevailed. Birds 
died in cages extensively, itnd the hydrophobia became 
prevalent. A pestiic^ice set in which swept olF nearly 
all those who had fed much on pork. 

1737. Conwt p* p. January 19 The perihelion of this 

comet hajq)( 2 ned in the midst of a most pestiferous 

period : malignatii anginas and^ther lesser forms^of 
* • , » 

disease began, am! the yellow fever #in America and 

the ])Iague in Europe finished catastroplie : almost 

CA^ory variety of morbid phenomena is recorded as 

foliowlng this )>eriod. 

1739. Cornet^ p. }). June 0, whicli was followed next 
Avintor by the long frost, which lasted till March, 
1740 ; and what is remarkable, in the other hemis- 
})here a similar winter prevailed the following year. 
The Avhole ]>eriod Avas very iinh.eallhy. The hooj)ing 
cough, spotted fever, and small pox, raged in sue- 
cession till the end of 1741. Ireland lost 80,000 
persons by famine and by dysentery. 

1740. Don Ulloa says, that the Black Vomit, as it was 
called, was first observed in Guayaquil, this 
year. 

1742. Cornet^ p.p. on St. Chrysostom's Day.^" 

Comet j December 30. 1 find by accounts that an 

e])idcmic constitution in the air still prevailed 
in most parts of the Avorld, and so continued 

^ * Eui<‘r, i>. !BH 
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till the oinl of i*it, aiul it is a curious coiu- 
cidcuoe, agaiUj that this uiiliealthy period was, like 
the last, marked by a succession of comets. 

1743. Vomt'l, [). p. 30th Dec. tlie same year ; it was of 
great size, probably the comet of 1401 returned. 
Comet passed its perihelioiij just after the festival 
of the Nativity of Our Lady, which was, therefore, 
ahout fo\u‘ days before tiie autuinual equiiio.x. : at this 
time a malignant sore throat, lor a long time past 
epidemic, began to*be considered contagious from 
its great prcvnlenee ; the same in .'Vmerica. There 
were, also earthquakes. Messina, in Sicily, lost 
40,000 persons by the plague. 

174-1. Comet, Fe.bruary 19. Severe inlluenzii ove!'S])read 
* Europe in spring : eartluiuake in June in New 
England. „ 

1740. Eartlujaake dttstroyed part of Lima and Calao ; it 
began on the feast of SS. Simon and Jude. This 
year ])roducod a new an<! fearful epidemic in America, 
called the Nervous Vellow' Eevei’. 

1747. Comet, February 20. Aetua again burned ; the 
bilious plague of Philadelphia. Tremendous hurri- 
cane in the West Indies. 

1748. Comet, April 17. Cold winter, and unhcalliiy. 

Comet, another, June 17. Hot dry summer that 

and following years: the 18th June, 1749, was a 
very hot liay, and Mars is recorded to he in liis 
periliclion.t Dysentery ])rcvailed. 

1750. Comet recorded : hot simmner. Fez lost 30,000 by 
plague. Great swell of the Severn and the Sueti ; a 
pestilence of Beauvais broke out. 

1751. Vesuvius erup. On the 7tb March, tempest at 
Nantes ; and on the same day hurricane in Jamaica. 
Constantinople lost 200,000 by plague, which the 


Wpl>j4e#?i col. i. 

I \ Alinauack for * 
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old Turks predicted from tlie lost winter being so 
severe. The vernal llig’hts of j)ig'eons very hu ge in 
America. Murrain of horses in England, and in 
Che.shire 30,000 cows dietl of an epizotic. 

JB, A fie r ihis period the dates refer to the 
New Style. 

1751, Eartlujiiako iu Gangrenous sore throat in 

England. Aurora Polari^>. Mrirylaiul was deluged 
wilii rain and infested witli iiiterinittenls.^ 

1755« Memorable earthquake of .Lisbon on All Saints Day^ 

1750.. <.h>inei, eruption of Hecla, jueteorj famine* 

1757* Comely ]>.[>. on St* Ursul5i’s Day. Inlluenza began 
in America the next year in Ewope.^ and;^ lasily^^it 
was followed by i)lag‘ue 5 and general pestilence for 
several years ; marked also by iiiniibcr of comets. 
Great meteor iu November^ described by Sir J* 
Pringle, in PhiL l^rann. 

1758. Comely whoso p. p. was oit St. Barnabas’ Day. f 

1759. Cornet^ p. [). 12th March. Groat meteor 4tii April, 
at Bombay. 

Comely p. p. Nov. 27. Earthquake of Damascus* 

Comely p. p. Dee. 16. Pestilence general. A 

mortal scurvy prevailed in Canada : typhus in 
Bcthlcm , 

1760. Cornet recorded iii January, perhaps the above. In 
1762 great frost, 

1 762. Coniety May 28. Earthquake. Tliere was an in- 
ilnenza in America, and Vv'ebster thinks an epidemic 
of this sort visits that continent once in about tea 
years. 

|763. Comely p. p. oii iyi Saints Day* Eruptiou of Aetna. 
Very pestileiUial time in America. 

* lioiit. Mil};, f Vnrt, |>, 
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1764, Cornet^ Fob. 12, Hot suininors, and dysenteries in 
autunui. Yellow fever in America. 

1766. Comef, p, p. Feb. 17. 

Comi ty p. p. April 22. Tlic summer became very 

hot and dry> and the winters preceding very cold. 
Snow lay at Naples. Aetna, Vesuvius, and Hecla 
all burning. Sartinjuake in America. Great failure 
of crops. The winter following was also very severe. 

The above notes are abridged from authentic printed 
historical records. In the folio\Ying continuation of the 
Chronology, 1 have been assisted by 1\IS. notes from a 
journal of Meteoroiog^y and Physit|U(g kej)t iii my family 
for nearly 70 years. 


§ IJlstvyival Notes froin 17^)7 iu the present VVr/r 1829 tor lustre* 

A.jy. 

1767. Ei)idemic catarrh in Europe, and a general disorder 
among horses recorded ; cotemporary with which 1 
lind in a journal of my graiKlfatin‘r’s, under All 
Saints’ Day, the following note : — disorders 
have been rerij rinirersal amuiH/ horses^ one a 
vwlent swelling of the legs and eyes; the other a 
rough with which horses were taken this day, and 
what is very remarkable scarce any either a day 
before or afier*’^ — Again, — A very windy time, 
'particularly about the full moon, Nov* 6. 

1769 Comet, Oct. 7. The year pestilential ? 

1770. Comet in August, which passed perih. on the vigil 

of the Assumption, in R.A. 0. 4. 4. ' 

— — Comet the same year, p. p. St. Cecily’s Day. Tho 

first of these was accompanied by an eruption of 

* Journal, F.— -1 {inti 301 li 1U<* same year iu^ had rer.t)n]f;<{ :i 

blight of fruit, and added Jumrish cmtiplainU and pain in the face and teeth 
rxrp epidemic^ ' 
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ju!(i tiui secoiid i‘olI«jsweil by tliat of ifecla, 
and an oariiu[uake hs New lingfand in 1771. Both 
these two years were distinguished by extraordinary 
events : in 1770 the floods were greater in Engiand, 
Erance, a?id iiollandj than was ever reiDeuibered . 
I suspect that it was this year that tlie curious adveU" 
ture of a cock afloat in a bowl of barley ha[)pened, 
near Ilotterdanij whicii is described in the Perennial 
(Calendar. The vintage in the South of Europe tvas 
n)ucij injured. The plague vageil in Turkey, and a 
famine from iieat and tirottght followed in India. 
There was a retivirkable voiiinie of flics \n CalcntUi 
filling the air, and a plague of tvorms is recorded in 
America, they passed, ail in one direction, over the 
whole of the northern part, SCe ^yebster, [> 

1771. Carnet p. p. April 19, which seamed to have an 
* hyperbolic orbit. Earthquakes.^ continue , a singular 
pestifence <icstroyed thousands of foxes in America. 
About this time, according to ^Sinclair, began the 
disease among potatoes in Scotland, which f(U‘ many 
years iinested thein. In Anjcrica. anginas andcatarriis 
])revailed, 

177"^. Camel p. \). 18. Great snow in Aioeriea. 

Influenza and then measles epidinnie. Pestilence in 
iiohemia swe[)t olF 168,000 persons: ami the same 
year 150,000 were lest in the tcm[>cston the I'iver at 
OtUilon, in (Jhina.^^^ Elurricane in AVest Imlies. 

1773. Cornet Sept. 5. In the prcceiling February oeeurred 
the remarkable day caihai still the Cold Sunday” in 
Amerieak Tliis whole year was very sickly, and measles, 
fevers, iiiid the cynanche trachealis were epidemic in 
successioiu The small {.uix raged in Walthamstow, 
anti the plague at- Bassora on the Eiq)hrates. 

1771. Comet p. p. on the festival of the Assumption. Scar- 
latina aiiginosLi epidemic in Edinl)urgh. 'rhe winter 
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set in very sv^vero with snow, but this happened only 
in paiiicular veins or tracts of collateral tracts being 
under a mild air. This is an injportant fact, for it 
shows that epidemic poison moving* in the air may 
obey similar laws^ and more with wind in particular 
currents. 1775 an eruption in Guatiinala. Death of 
oyster beds noted. 

1777. Eartlupiake felt in England : sickly time followed. 

1779. Cornet^ Jaiu 4. Eruption of Vesuvius ; earthquakes : 
very severe winter followed Thermometer lower at 
GJasgoNV than ever before recorded. A very un- 
healthy period ; and it lias for some years. 

1780. Corned, p. p. Sejit. 80. The liybernal season. This 
year was cold. On St. Hilary’s Day, Jan. 14, the 
thermomet^ir, \mcording to Fahrenheit’s scale, fell 
to 0 — 9 or( 9^' below 0, at Hartford, in America : it 
had been as *low as 0 — on the llth. Hut I 
mention the 14th as a particular day, because it is 
the averagoi^ cohiest day of the year.’^' The ther- 
mometer fell at Glasgow, to 0 — 46'‘, a cold almost 
incredible for Scotland. At Walthamstow it was 
17' 5 which is no great cold. The spring was cold, 
and the plague raged at Smyrna. In summer tJie 

Breakbonc Fpvcr” raged in America- During the 
Festival of Guardian Angels, at the Leeward Islands, 
Oct. 2, a violent hurricane desolated the Leeward 
Tsiands, and on the llth, the Windward Islands 
were laid waste. This, observe, was just after the 
perihelion of tlie comet. Royston crows in great 
iiuaniities, near London, Jan. 15 — T. F. F. field- 
fares numerous — E. F. Splendid Aurora Itorealis 
at 10 p.m, in IF. andE. Friday, July 21 — E. F. 
Snow in December. 

1781. Comet July 7, and another Comet November 29. In 

* It was on tlay, in i8;nl, the Ujc- — ^ i 4 .. 

at Hartw^H, uoar Kast Cinnslcail, 



s}>ring’ prevailed the influenza in America, and ne.\t 
ytmr in Europe. On the J5th of February, remark^ 
ahUf red^ 'white ^ and bright Aurora Borealis, On 
the I7th, violent storm of thunder and bai)™E. F* 
Remarkable Aurora again on the 27th of March, 
Aj)ril 25, and on the feast of Our Lady of Mercy, 8c])t, 
24, and the preceding day very bright. It is to be 
remarked that Hus lime has always been celebrated 
for bright Auroras. Clouds of sand martini in 
I^ondon. Beetles and cockchafers this year were 
numerous ; hornets in plenty, wasps few or none. 
Halo round the moon mtd meteors^ Nov. 4 — B. M. F. 
The Aurora continued the whole autumn more or less. 

1782. Earthquake in Calabria, contemporary with great 
fall of barom. in Scotland, and famine. Tlie autumn 
was very dry. There was a transit of Mercury on 

dp 

the 12th ol‘ November*. 

Early spring severely cold, with April floods. In 
March the memorable influenza prevailed all over 
Europe ; in England its particular range was very 
easily to he traced ; eflects of this epidemic were 
sudden, and it was ainoitg Hie most recer.l striking 
proofs of the atmospherical nature of those peculiar 
morbifle stimuli. The epideniib assumed more of a 
violent nature towards May, and 1 find the following 
memorandum in a M8. Journal May 26. The 
most universal jrreimlence of injlammatory dis- 
orders. — Journal, E. F. It has been observed by 
those who advocate tlie opinion of cometary and 
planetary influence that though there was no .comet 
this year on record, there W'erc two late in 1781, and 
that the influenza began in that year in America, 
having a regular progress thence along the Pacific 
Ocean, avoiding Asia and Europe from the east, and 
passing through Siberia *anHl I'artary to Western 
Europe, where it arrived in March, 1*582^ and pr^- 
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over Frinun*, Fiigkiiul, :ui<i Genaany, was 
ill the eoiirsii of the sumaier merged and lost in the 
approixelang' epidoiaie w*^atherbane of tlio following' 
’ year. 

1783. Comets p. p. Nov. 15. W<^ are now come to a 

year, remarkable in modern history for its atmosj)heric 
phenomena. On St. Agatha’s Day, Feb. 5, in 
Sicily, a thick fog^ is recorded, overspreatling' the 
whole tsland ; a tremendous eartlujuake foIlowaKl, 
burying above dO^OOO in the ruins in Messina and 
Calabria, <iiiring‘ which ilames seemed to issue even 
from the sea. Four days afterwards a fog, having 
the smell of burnt leaves, spread over New England, 
the ground th(^re being under snoAv. A famine in tlie 
Chirnatic followed* On the night of the 29(li of 
Marcli, a sjdendid lumen horeale in America, In 
England it rij))ieared Jan. 13, and in Feb, themarshes 
of the Lea Avere under water for 10 days. There 
was much nuNtiiiess, wSdeli began to overspread 
Europe in Jinie, <lnring the eru])lion of Uecla, and 
previous to it, Ireland avus covered with blue vapour 
and tlte springs dried up. Ou the 31st IVlay, a large 
meteor was seen in V^irginia. On Si. Helen’s Day, 
i\Ionda\g 18lh' August, in England, Avas observed 
IhtJ great and memorable meteor, which cross.ed 
Europe from NNW, to SSE. blazing and leaving 
oorruseations in its traiw. It was seen about half-' 
past 8, by Mr. B. M» Forster, at Walthamstow, 
Avlio was so amazed at its magnitude, tluit he jumped 
« out of a Avindovv to observe it better from the garden, 
and he describes its course as attended with noise* 
The same year, in Oct. tremendous gales and 
high tides occurred. In some parts great rains fell, 
and in olhei s earthquakes were felt. Great fog at 
Amsterdam in DecfVhuber, The disorders of healtli 
kept ‘pace with these convulsions of nature. Dis- 
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teijiper among cattle begaii in England at Derby. 
Greece, Smyrna, and the Crimea, were subject to 
the ))lague, and lliat disease produced the most 
<lreadrnl ravages in Egypt, where it continued all 
(he next year. In various ]nirts of Europe 
and America the scarlatina and the measles were 
ef)i(hnnie. 

1784. Comely in Pisces p. on St* Agnes Day, according to 
Mechain. The whole of the i^ybernal period w'^as 
severe, the snow had set in as early as December, 
and the frost had been changed for flood about New 
Year’s Tide, yet the former returned with snow, 
which did not inelt till March, and these {)heno)nena 
W('re cotemporary witli the samc^weather in America, 
where, as well as in Europe, the rivers were frozeiu 
On the i7th of January, just before tlie Comet was 
seen, an earthquake was felt, and a tempest and flood 
damaged the coast of France, Italy, and Spain, to lu 
great extent. Another Cornel passed its per, April 9, 
and was followed by eruption of Vesuvius. A hot 
summer followed, with an epidemic constitution of 
the air. J uly 30, hnrricane in Jamaica, and on 8l- 
Catlierinc’s Day, 25th November, a tempest and 
extraordinary tide at New York. Meteor, Dec, 13. 
This yeai- aerostation, already begun in France, added 
a fresh instrument for meteorology in England. 

1785. Comet January 27, and another Cornel April 8. A 
dry liot summer, an<l fever prevalent. Canine mad- 
ness epidemic in America and among men scarlatina ; 
and a blight of the wheat insect. Hurricane in the 
West Indies August 35. On the 9lh of August was 
the great tcnij>est at Mantua, which was compared to 
Pharaoh’s plague of luiil, 

1786. Comet July 7. Various small earthquakes in Britain. 


Crturant, 1784, USb. 
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Tije early part of the year was cold* Aurora Borealis 
April Flood Nov, 5, Transit of Mercury May 4. 

1787. May 10. More healthy year than usual. Some 

fevers prevail sporadically in Europe. Aurora Borealis 
on St. Paiirs Day. Swallows A})ril 30. 

1788r Cornet^ p. p, Nov. JO. and Cornet^ p. p. Nov. two 
beini^* seen at once, but telescopic. Inlluenza pre- 
vailed all over Europe the whole year ; taking' Vienna 
‘ in May, Lomion in June, Paris in August. Tlie 
autumn was very tempestuous ; and hurricanes in the 
West Indies. On the 17th of October a remarkable 
meteor at Connecticut.^ In November the measles 
ejyidemic. Norlhorn Lights February JI, April L 
and May 24. 

1789. Singular Halo in Connecticut 28th of May. On the 

27th thei'e had been fine Auroras. A remarkable 
black si)ot was seen on the sun on the 9th of Nov. by 
Mr. B, M. Forster. Famine in America ; and par- 
tially in France. Hydrophobia noticed. Earihcjuakes 
closed the year, and the plague at Smyrna. The 
winter 1789. 90 mild. Remarkable cloud, light, and 
storm, between 8 and 9 p.m. May I3th — B. F. 

1790. Cornet^ .fan. 15. — Comely Jan. 28. — Vomet^ May 21. 
These were s'mall comets, Earth4[aakes in Africa, 
But this spring appears to have been rather healthy 
than otherwise. In April was a prodigious draught 
of shad iisli at Now York, which was said to forebode 
the pestilential fever which began in autumn. In 
1791 earthquake felt at Idsbon : hot summer : topical 
fevers recorded. Plague in Egypt. Floating fog 
before Hampstead Hill, Jan. 7. Aurora Oct. 18, 1790. 

1792. Comet p, Jan. 13. Scarlatina anginosa produced 
great mortality in America, lii November earthquake 
felt in Perthshire. A comet is re{)orte(l to have been 
seen in Jan. 1793, <^by M. Rettenhouse, in Cepheus ? 


* Couratit, :i78S. 
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Mr. Webster mentions the wonderful euro of iiis 
children from scarlatina by change of air.^ 

1791. Malignant scarlatinii in America at its crisis* The 
ero])s failed in England. 

1795. Cornet^ Dee. !4. Great scarcity of bread in England. 
People used chestnuts and other tlnings for flour. 
Coarse hrow!! bread got into general use, and bread 
was made of i[)otatocs and of rice : it was first felt in 
January. Vesuvius broke out in flames on the 15th 
of June. In America a species* of headache with 
vertig eiiidemic, and it also observed regular 

diurnal periods^ beginning about eleven in the fore- 
noon and going ofl' by degrees after two o’clock, 
%vhicb was tlie time of its crisis. Neither bleeding, 
o[>iatcs, nor aperients, had eileot on it, but in sonte 
cases a blister aflorded relief if applied to the temples, 
tile pain being local and below' coronal .sutures. f 
TVleteor before 9, p. in. towards the North, Sept. 9. 
1799, (7omef, April 2 : during its ajiproach to our system 
the measles became epidemic about Loudon and 
other parts of England. My sister and myself being 
children, siifl’ered severely from them in l^farch. 
Between this period and 1800 the small pox bi-oke 
out sjioradically in various })laces, in others raged 
in an epidemical line of jirogrcssion, and its terrors 
not being yet softened by vaccination, it occasioned 
repeated alarms in the country. The cholera infantum 
epidemic in America- 

i. ^193. 

■J' iUaiiy hradaclics begin iu Uh.* uuu’ning', have Ihtdr crises iibonifAvooViock, 
and subside before six ; see i>age 0*^. I have not usually found c ither bleeding 
or catbarties give itnnie<lia(e relief. IV. J. Badol(?y lias proposed the 
apprication of an ingenious eotnpross, of his own iu\ cnlion, to be applied fo the 
external ten^ioral arteries, and this may alfbrd relief wliere llu‘ pain is seatt'd iu 
the integurmtuts :*but in the majority of cases the pain is too deeply seated. 7Iie 
compress is used, 1 understand, in aome of the hospitals, in cases of arteriolomy. 
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1707. ComeL p* p. April 4, and Vomet July 9, hath 
tcloieeopic. The liydropiiobia epideiiiic iu llhode 
Island, (^atarrh ia Kiiglaiul in yprin^*. 

1798. Cornet^ December 31, telescopic* Catarrhal fcverH 
were general in America in spring, followed in summer 
by yellow fever and by pestilence ot' various lyp(‘S. 
Plague in Now \ork? A severe winter foliowcc^ 
a line summer ami autumn. 

1799. Vomef^ Sept, 7, am! another Comet December 25. 
The fonnefc' of these was visible without a glass, I 
remember its aj)pcarance early in autumn. In 
America the yellow lever of last year prevailed again. 
Storm of wind February il. Sevenaj winter am! 
early, 

iSOO. The year in Engl^^nd was healtliy, th(?ugi» the 

summer was hot and dry ; I liml no comet recorded. 
Epidemic caj|arrli iij winter. Violent storm of wind 
November 1). Tree in Selwyn’s avenue blown down. 
Chimneys at Hackmw blown down* Floods in Lea 
marshes at Martinmas. 

ISO]. Coiiiety August 8. July was not veiy healthy. 1802 
herdthy. The in(Iueii//a as a violent epit!emic catarrh 
prevailed in February and Maridi : my father sidlered 
severely from it, but refused medical aici, as ho had 
never any failii in medicines, trusting to natural 
change of air. Much Hood in Defi. 8now fed! early 
in Nov. ; mucli in winter. 

1802. Ratinu’ lu»althy summer ; sonui ty[)hus in winter, 
Aurora Borealis Sept. 3. 

1803. Come/;, 8<‘[)teinber 9. The year was rather healthy. 
Typhus fever s])orm!ic in spring, and again in winter. 
Great meteor on Sunday, I3th Nov. at 8 {>.m. 

1804. Comely Sej)t. 13. Typhus lever j)revails ? Northern 
Lights ou St. Cecily’s Day. 

1805. Comely November 18, ami Cornel Deeendxa- 31. 
Summer cool: auftimu 'warm, ^ On Sunday, the Hth 
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Augunt^ a (^uriojis vortex^ like a vapour, on elm treey, 
which turnefi out to be insects,^ The serii^ou rather 
hcallliy till iuni of winter, wlicn an unhealtliy lime 
began witli various ibrnis of fever iu Europe. The 
summer and autumn had lieea line. 

18011 Comet ? 'i'olerably healtliy after the sj>ring, which 
was very sickly witli colds, &c. I shall he now jnor(^ 
brief in my notes, us the Journal from this periocl 
has been published already by me in my Book on 
Atmos}>heric Phenomena, Jnl edit, 8vo, London, 
1828 Very tem])erate summer. 

1807. p. p. Scpteud>er 18. Eclipse November 14. 
Agues in Essex in winter very prevalent f 

1808. Comet r 'fhis was a late spring and cool snmnu-r. 

Mueli catarrh prevails in winter.^ In JMay the lamhclit 
<deetric light on j)lant.s at ^ 

1809. Comet r Much catarrh in vviiU(«\ M'ije corn fields 
stnwved by t<Mopesls in 8cpt, in the North. 

1810. Comet ? In autumn {prevailed a bilious epidemic with 
hypochondriasis : the whole summer had been uu- 
healthy, and the atmospherical electrometers had 
indicated a peculiar liuctuatiofi of tlu^. electricity of 
Use air. Tiie eknids cxliibited al! the year the most 
whhnsicai and groiesqae figures, and my aerostatic 
experiments showed various enrrems at once. 

1811. Comely with very briHiant tail, tin* largest seen for 
many years. }>. p. SciJemf)cr. See my Journal for 
that month in Atmos- Piuoioni- Tins Comet was 
visible to accurate observers from Alay 1811 to 
July 1812. Fever prevailed in many places. Elec- 
tricity disturbed, and clouds had very strange 
sljapes. Pestilence in the South of Europe and 
Asia ? Another Comet is recorded, but it was 
telescopic. 

1812. A moitj liealthy time prevailed m England. 

• • 

* Gait. Mag. <A't. 1, 1805, p. 8iC>, and Ahnos. 
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1813- Vomet^ p. p, 19* lleiillhy solstitial treason : 

sliglU fevers in winter. Very fine weather this 
year. 

1814. Comet ? On the whole the weather has become more 
healthy again. Some iocal epidemics. 

1815 Comet? A bilious hypochondriasis in July and August. 
Healthy autumn. Tins year was remarkable for 
seasonable weatlier throughout. 

1816. Comet ? Typhus in Scotland^ but not general. 
Some very singular local epidemics in England in 
springj, which was late, followed by a very showery 
summer. 

1817. Comet ? Earthquake in Scotland : fevers of low 
kinds prevail. Abundance of showers in summer. 
Fine autumn, 

1818. Comet r Canine hydrophobia. Pestilence on the 
Continent, llpt dry surauier and autnuin. Abundance 
of mushrooms and fuujjuses. 

1819. Comet, p.p. June28? I discovered this Comet by 
accident on the night of July (he 3d, being at Hartfield, 
Sussex ; it had a very long and divided tail. Fever 
prevailed as an epidemic in various parts of Europe. 
Typhus ill Irelandl Small pox followed in winter, 
and in January next year. The summer was hot 
ami rather dry. 

1820. Extraordinary eclij)se of the sun September 7- An 
unhealthy hybernal season, with typhoid fever in 
spring : summer healthy. During the eclipse the 
cocks began to crow, as at morning cockshout. 

1821. Comet seen all January, p. p. March 21, very small* 
Fever began in .S[>aiu and Portugal early next winter. 
The spring liad been unhealthy, with typhus mitior, 
followed by boils and carbuncles. Prodigious quantity 
of wasps and hornets in autumn. 

1822. Comet. F 'ever in the Peninsula occtisioned the 
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cordon sanitaire of the French array along (be 
Py reiinecs, Sligl)ter fevers appeared as epidemics 
in various parts of tlie French and English coast. 
Epidemic croup in France. Hydrophobia in Holland* 
Thunderstorms prevalent in summer. 

1823. Comet ? Some prevailing’ fevers in spring. A wet 
summer, but line <lry autumn. 

1824. Occultatioii of Uranus August 6. A showery sum- 
mer vdlh intennittents. 

1825. Comef iii September, conspicuous al! October* 
Sickly time in July, and again in October. Hot 
weatlier in summer ; cold in winter. 

1826. Comfit in linoiei^ : it crossed the sun’s disk, 

Nov, 26. The (.’omet of March 19, the same as 
app. in 1772 and 1805. Hot solstice, • 

1827. Comet? Oeiierally speaking a healthy year. Mo«» 
derately warm summer and wiulier. 

1828. Comrf^ called Encke’s Comet, still to bo seen ; it 
Ijegan to a])proach our orlat in autumn. On Sept. 
29 the remarkable Zodiacal Light was seen^ of which 
an account will be found in the Esmx Herald and 
Chelmsford Chronicle. About the same time, the 
pestilential fever broke out at Gibraltar, and soon 
afterwards lesser epidemics ;\ppeared at Cadiz;, at 
Paris, at Edinburgh, iind other places in the out- 
skirts of llic central fever, which still prevail. See 
Lancet for December, 1828, and January, 1829. 
Inlcrmittents had prevailed everywhere last winter 
and early in this spring in Europe. 

1829. I Iravc thus brought tlie catalogue up to the beginning 
of the present year. We have still the remains of 
the Giliraitar fever, and the e}>idemics in regions 
situated in its periphery. 

The great Cotnet, called Halley’s, which will appear 

in 1833 aiK? 1834, is now expected with great additional 

* » 

mterest, not only freyn its having appeared so often before, 
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blit fruin its appearance luivinj^ been acconi|>anietl with some 
remarkable \oleanie aiul atmospbenca! commotions, and 
^Yi^h grea.t pestllenct^ Whether this was tlie ellect of acci- 
dental cuincklence, or oi some natural coniiectiou, remains 
still in doubt, and will receive additional illustration by the 
sort of })heiion]crja winch may be found to atteml its re- 
apjx'arance. it aj>[)cared before in the years 1150, 1607, 
J68*i, and 1750, having* becat once missed or not noticed, 
iiamely^ in 15 * 0 , when it oug*lit, according- to <;aieu!ation, 
to have been observed. 

I t is recordcMl that about 500 Comets liave appeared 
since the Clirislian era, ami above 100 are lioliced before it* 
No doubt many small ofies liavo at *all periods passed 
unnoticed, and others have escaped observation from their 
position, it is certain that the most unheallliy periods have 
bee^'a those when come^cs of some size have appeared, and 
they iiave l)een uccoinpanied by earthquaki'S, volcanos, and 
atmospheric commoiKhns ; while healtiiv periods have been 
Uiosc vvlien lione of these phenomena have occurred. 1 
have made o\it the above cmaiogue tVujn curiosity, and with 
a desire to see if possible how far the opinion of the aiitients, 
and of Jlcade, Syileniiam, and Webster, among the 
moderns, respecting tlic inlluenee of ihest^ pheimincna, might 
be found correct : and tiiough i a?ii by no means ]>nq)ared 
to make any positive rassiM tion on the subject, yet no one 
who dispassionately compares iacis, <‘an I think deny 
the coincidence to which 1 have alliuled, Imwever much 
he may doubt any tlicory of causation founded thereon. At 
all events I have (\stablished it as certain that epidemics 
depeiul immediately on atmospherical causes, whatever may 
be their remote origin, and have oonfute<l, t trust, the idle 
tales about cotJtagioii indug the source of pestilence, which 
seem calculated to produce mischief by leading to erroneous 
and oftentimes to unjust modes of practise. 

1 shall now pass on to a more impartial consideration of 

the treatment of epidemics, and of the best*^ inmincr of 

« « 

against tljelf eHectK. , 
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CHAPTER VL 

EKUMEKATION OF FHE CHARACi ERISTIC FEATURES AND 
EFFECTS OF EPIDEMIA, 


IJN!>En all tho variety of forms that <!iseases, produced by 
almospliencul causes, assume, one genera! elFect may be 
observeii, namely, a combination of irritation and dcbiliCy ; 
iience it results that the antidote sought for, as far as diet 
and medicine arc concerned, must be sucii as tend to streng- 
then and iraiu|uiHize the constitution. This observation tends 
to show, in the (irst place, that the salutary rules of health 
reeommemled in other cases, apply eJsa to atmos[diericfii 
diseases : it shows also that habits of life that uphold 
strength atid. Iramjuiility of conslitution^in general, are like- 
wise capa!)ie of granting an exemption against pestilential 
disorders iti ])artieular. But the strength of constitution 
allutlcal (o, is not mere muscular force, which is often kept 
up l>y artili(*iLti means, l>y ricli food, and by all tlu) arts u( 
training. This sort of forced strength, produced as it is by 
what Mr. liunter used to call living above par, is necessarily 
of short duration ; for the susceptibility Yarying inversely as 
the application of the stimulus, by an invariable law of the 
animal economy, the high state of animal health is sooner or 
later sapped by the exhaustion of susceptibility, and disease 
and death follow. Thus aihletics, who live high, and the 
over fed and luxurious in general, often die suddenly, or are 
the iirst to be.carrieii olVby the occurrence of epidemic pes- 
tilence. The next class of persons attacked are those who live 
too poorly, or rather those whose poor living consists partly 
of a diet of bad unwholesome food, as pork, salted meats, 
and decaying vegetable matter. I have already explained 
that the truc,|hca]th w’nich guarantees the subject against cpi- 
demia, and conduces to comfortablfe longevity, ii? the available 
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strength possessed iiK reserve resulting from whulesoiuo diet 
and air, regularity of hours, temperaiu^G, and those periodical 
lasts and abstinences which have a tendency, according to the 
law of animality already described, to regenerate the vital 
po\ver by the help of intervals of abstraction from ordinary 
stimulus, and which, under some form or other, have been 
practised by nearly all nations, antient and modern, tliough 
by no one, with so much judgment and elTect, as by the 
members of Cliristian communities. 

But this subject requires a more partitailar consideration, 
and will be reserved for another place* ; I shall, therefore, 
now recapitulate some of those facts in the history of e])i~ 
demies that have be(*fi ])c‘fore allmled to, whicli will amount 
to an imperfect enumeration of their phenotnena, and show in 
what measure they may be guanhMi against, I shall then 
proceed to some important observations on tlic maintenance 
of that general bcalth and strength of body by which this 
desirable object is tc/^be achieved. 

Ejddemiaraay be deiined an unhealthy condition of the 
atmosphere for the time being, which consists in its specific 
power to irritate and debili(iite the living animal machine. 
Jt arises, at uncertain periods, from unknow n causes, in almost 
every part of the world, prevails for a time, and subsides. It 
varies at difFerent times in its own s}>eci(ic exciting |»ower, 
while its effects are sfill furtlier modifit'd by the iluctuating 
habits of life in artificial society, and the consequent variety 
in the predisponent causes of diseases. It is also more or 
less virulent in different climates, times, and seasons, and has, 
like many of the diseases it excites, a beginning, a crisis, and 
a )>criod of decline. Thus an epidemic constitution, in a par- 
ticular country, will begin by producing a jircvalent catarrh, 
or influenza, then a spotted fever, or measles, and lastly, 
a plague, while even in this last stage, the slighfer diseases 
still prevail in the outskirts, of Avhich history has recorded 
huiuireds of examples; as if the morbific stimulus accumu- 
lated and varied with the progress <d' the cpidtnnic state ot 
the air. Its attacks are sudden and unexpected ; and on the 
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<ions(itiitiori it protluces, being* lUi atmosplierical excitant 
in itself ever varying as a cause, a still further variety 
of effects, according to the climate, soil, or season in which it 
occurs, and (hepurticular predisposition of theindividual whom 
it attacks. It affects the young, the old, the ill, and the well, 
making invalids of the healthy, and modifying the complaints 
of tliose already ailing : it attacks animals, birds, insects, and 
even lish in ponds, but particularly domestic animals ; neither 
do plants (iseape its destructive ravages. But whether men 
or other animals be the subjects of this grand scourge of life, 
those who have the most available health or latent j>o\ver of 
constitution, are the most exempt from its attacks, and such 
are at all times the persons who, during the more terrible 
forms of its ])estilential visitations, outlive or escape its furvj 
and prevent the comjiletion of its depopulating tendency. 
Its more violent forms appear in plagues, epizoties, and 
famine conjoined, of which history is full tf examples, and 
against which Medicine has tried her skill, Philosophy made 
her ex{)eriments, and Piety put up her prayers. Its milder 
features are discerned in low fevers, catarrhs, anginas, and 
all that numerous train of minor complaints which, various 
as the ever changing shades of light and combinations of 
colo\ir, arise when least anticipated and, in sjute of precau- 
tions and of care, make man feel the penalty of Adam, and 
serve to convince him, by terrible mementos, of the frail 
and uncertain condition of mortality. 

Such in effect is epidemia, and though its remote causes 
lie hid in the imexplored regions of sj>ace, yet its evident 
connection with varieties in the operation of the electric fluid, 
in our own atmosphere, may be faily inferred from lacts, of 
which the following is a short and conclusive enumeration. 
Epidemics, particularly the most widely extended and terrible 
kinds, have generally been preceded, as 1 have repeatedly 
shown, by the unusual prevalence of fiery meteors, by 
earthquakes, northern lights; and other electrical phenomena 
m the air whibh envelopes the eartl^,,and by comets and un- 
usual aspects of planets and often eclipses, in* the highei* 
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regions above. They luore frequently set in with electrical 
changes of weatlier about the periods of new or full moon 
than at other tiuies ; while at these lunar periods the dis- 
orders themselves, of the individual ])atients,. already ]>roduced 
by the air, have asually their crises. Epidemics, too, juore often 
occur with east wind than with any other, and often follow 
its course. They avoid the long continued electric cold and 
dry air of llie higher latitudes, in wholesome polar winters, 
and mo45t abound where marsh effluvia, moisture from waters, 
and other causes, aid the communication of the electric fluid, 
and perha])s vitiate its nature, by converting dry air, na- 
turally an electric, into an imperfect conductor, by the 
sutTusion of vapours. Lastly, my own experiments vvith at- 
mosphcTical olcctrouieters tend directly to show that healthy 
times are those In winch the air is highly, and perhaps posi- 
tively, electrified, while unhealthy |>eriods have been accom- 
panied by a comparatively non cdectric state of the air, or by 
an unusual disturbance in its electricity. The headache 
ami other pains, felt by some persons, at the approach or 
in the vicinity of thurider storms, when under the alternating 
portions or circles of non eic^ctric air ; while others, over 
whose iieads the storm breaks, mid lets down its clectrifieal 
waters, are relieved, are facts which strongly prove what has 
been advanced. 

Under an impression that partial abstractions of the 
natural quantity of electricity in our bodies IVom, the above 
causes, might be the particular cause of the effects enume- 
rated, and with the knowledge of the new experiments in electro 
chymistry and animal galvanism to guide me, 1 instituted 
various experiments to try if the production of artiheial elec- 
tricity could supply the place of the natural ; but this I found 
could hardly be done, from its transitory effects. Future 
experiments, and f have much curious matter in reserve on 
this subject, may throw more light on the means of employ- 
ing electricity as a medical agent, in epidenmia. For the 
present, 1 shall dismiss llio subject, and proceed to a short 
doscriplion cf the mode of treatment, and of those salutary 
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habits of life, and simple medicines, by the due employment 
of which we ujay g'uard, m a great degTee, against the actual 
occuiTcacc of pcHtilcuce and the ordinary disorders of life ; 
and may give to our bodies severally, in proportion to the 
native soundness of euoli, the greatest share of strength to 
combat the vicissitudes of the seasons and the uaceitain 
changes of tiic weather, and sbaii consequentiy confer on 
ourselves the g’-reuiest cliance of arriving at a, tranqiiii and 
healthy old age* 


§ it,- ■((/' fj’ic ISIethod (\f I'reotnient of Epodendca! and oilier Fevers* 

7\s il is not o!)ject of this ^Yorl-: to describe the 
varieues of pi*aeliee adopted in fevers, nor to particularise 
the various modes of treatment w'lucii' may in particular in- 
stances beiudicated byeireumsiances, so I shaUcoJitent uiyself 
willi smung as brieily as possible whad j)luri a.pj'ears, from 
observati(in, ONpcrience, and analogy, to hi.’ the best, I be- 
hove very few exceprions i!ie de}>{etory, orHViuv.is techni- 
cally called (hci anlipiJogistic systejo, is thrtt wrieli Is not 
only die most successful, but is by much tiio safest. It may 
be considered as the |HJwerlul and sudilen apphcatini! of the 
same means ol‘ relief, \vhie*h are ahordeil in a slo .ver asid less 
artiheia! snamn;r by abstiucnce ; and U is a practice in har- 
mony willi the v/eli known fact that tliose who live tempe- 
rately, employ periouieai absUnence, amd haivc recourse to 
the occiasioiial use of alterative and apericid mefliclnes, are 
infinitely less iialile to the incursion oi icluiie diseases lluiu 
oth(u‘s who ibllovv uti oj)]msjLe course C';»r.!uct. 1 have 

atlopted tins practice in fevers with suecasss, 1 have, made 
successful Irirds of il in my ow'it jierson, I Uavo exaudr.ed 
the practice of the anlieuts, atid have compared tirat of 
physicians ia didereut countries, and I am eouvioced Iluit 
whatever mediciiio and regimeh can do towards the cant not 
‘^)nly of febi'Uo and infiaiiiauitory^ <p)in plain L-g bat .'of a ihw- 
merous train of others les:^ produced by esicrease ' 



arterial aetioii, is to be achieved by ulteraliveSj and by de- 
{delion, v;e!l tiuieJ and {Proportioned to t!ie strength anil 
habits oi‘ the rKuient, and the uri>‘ency of tlnp bynsjpioins. 
There an?, many ioians of di>a>rders, as^ for e\- 

auOjile, liUerurCttimis, which arc relierod by the sthiudiis of 
eincliona and some .similar suhslanees ; nor are exercijia.^ and 
ap;aeeahle ihversion of mind without tlu^ir due iniluenee. 
i^rd these rcavfedies will only act, if ] may use such a [diiase, 
pro h.'Uifjorc^ on (he j>redis{>oiu:nl. of the drisease, and sidnlue 
tliOtViolence of the symptoms : in mcany eases it remains for 
de])!etion and chang’e of air alone to eftectJhe perinancrd- cure, 
by removing' iioiii the patient the exciting; }>rod': •ipoo.en.t 
eaiiscsa 

Tins is in a g;reat measure what ougld, to be the afnmst 
iHjiversal praclico wlienevta' it can be achieved. tlmngh 

1 would iiot veeununeiHl svrvere or painful ihsdng^, yc‘i if I 
were asked to state in terms as ])Oj){.uar and genera! as pos- 
sible ^Vijut practice was,, with a few exceptions, the best, on 
llie occurrence of nine epidemic diseases out often, ! should 
say — open the bowels freeiy with mild calomel anil aloetk: 
purgatives, reclity whatever nataral functions seem depraved 
by the simplest riiedieines, and then, jjrescrihine; alight nu-- 
tritive but uiistinudaiing diet, order the patient to change 
the Lvir, by romoviitg to a situation as far out of the course 
of the prevaiiing weather as possible.^ More tlmn this 
tjsuaiiy comes of (juackery ; and the doctrine of nostrums 
and sj)ecif]cs is too often supported, in order to btreome, in 
turn, tiie support of those wlio nj)hold it. 1 <lo not intend 
hereby to discourage the use of specific medicines, in cases 
ol peculiar diseases, where experiment forms the grounds of 
their <miploymcrit. Particular cases will, of course, arise, 


This rini^hr hr, P3>iJy practised at sea, when a ship’s company had got an 
epidemic, when she was going ])cforo Uic wind, by tacknjg and running with the 
wind a beam, at right angles, or nra«dy so, to the current, till she got into 
another eddy. Some titne might in- lost, but some health might bo gained by 
plan, \vh<»re. Ihorc was expanse, ot occau onvnigl\ lo pnt it in c^iccution. 
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(icmruuiiog' particuiar trcalment : — idio^yrscrasies of oo^isa- 
Piitoa, o!itua(e^ reason, iU^Oj se?;, aud vaiious oUier thiar»;s, 
will in)\v aioi recpjiro various ji-ra-olicoj aod jii.:A‘uy oii- 

terps'iso in iho triaii of now iiuHiioinos, f)ui ii.\ g’osu'rai sort 
of with Hio Ci)>!sU(ut.ioii iS too }riuch rc^sortecS tOy 

^'vhilo ri'oll tria-.i, and thorofore sa/l: reuieducs, aro 

iK\!;;hroi o;L Of di',- oihoaey of iho a ndphlo^’i^t ic plan in 
Icvor I aoi prra-atly couvhicod ; an(^ its inrtiior 

prov'od hy Hio f:u.‘t that Ihoso who hiil/dtsa h y liva In eon- 
ioruiiO' to such praellco arc joss !i...>!o to discLiso (Jans Oi^jcrs, 
1, shali^ in liscMU^xt cha. ptciy ciidoavijra' to hyv dovru sucii riiics 
as nayv' ciKthle ail persons; to five in (ajnw.!>‘n';d?. vo socaEtaty 
fVoiin \hn ^n(^u^si(^}■is n{ disease ; and shall eoi^clucle this^ Ijy 
an (auuneralioa of suuie e-;SOS ^vliich l<*nd to sho\> Chst^ ai\er 

a!h dHi o'roatost medical ac'oat ^rinch c.ui reiv oil in 

# *' • 

ejadesnies is elui-wre of aha And I iiave the satiai'acuon to 
pereedvo also that t))e ihefs vvhieh prove rite. trudi of this j)art 
of ray anrenuasfy e(nnpi'e:;end abuiKlant evidetsco of the 
counterparty which pleads ihc cause of d,?u<peraace and 
urines the cojideinnation of luxury. 

1 e. i!'C ca..-am/d‘ die I’-rescuU: rc\er at (rsibraliar. vradous 
renuahes wert't trir’tl In ^:al^:*c^'ssioll vvUhout much a.vail, and 
the (hseaHC at ieayth vleidiiU; to a naiura!! cdaHtye h) ihe 
crinstit ution el' the air, {he Iasi, reanedy enrohy^ed was 
ixdicvtaj to he the successi'ul ome! 'Idfis i.s rrhat o.heu 
hapjaciis in |U‘ivahe pv'acii(.*e ; seveiad rrlypyiehuis arc tried 
o}te a.flcr auoruer in succession^, tor i\n oOsiurcte disease: 
eaclp as usnaly cjd])Soys souie different reined jy (iic ctnuplaint 
^‘oes on fur a tiine. and duriiii'^ the altentiance of liie last 
uscdieai man emjiloju'd, a ehanije takes placa^ in tlu' weather^ 
v^hen the patient rtcii.aiiis his healthy and his attendant j^cts 
the credit o!‘ it, f .am convinced tiiat I have seem this happen 
in c:\H 0 H where the most o|«posito uKHlicincs had heeu cried 
by turns, but where health would liave veins ned quite as 
socun, if no tnedleines had been emj!loy<Hl ni all, exvaqit 
*^j>crhaps such as immediately rclis-icd urgent and dangerous 
symptoms. 



Another case of deception ought here to be nientioneti^ 
a:> it ]night have iod to errors iu practice of great conse- 
quence if not lu'oja'riy (‘xplaiucd. A patient labouring 
under a low luul iehriSe complaint, with disordered digestive 
organs and derai^ganl biliary secretion, applied to me for 
relien i foiuid that his constitution had been much ex~ 
h-uuMcd !)y spirituous liquors, by stimulaliug ibod, aud by 
debauchery. If I hm! given him tonics and sudered him to 
proceed in bis luibiis of ifigii riving, a teioporary but decep- 
live l?eallh might iie.vc tussued from a further augmentation 
of sunudns, bat in the event, the susceptibility beirjg ex- 
hausted, dc.eath would have IblUnvcd. I proceeded on the 
safer jdan of loweriirg his i!iet:> and giviiyg mild mercurial 
aperients, by udtich emnhination, the HusceptibHity was 
enereased as stiou'dus was abstracted, and liui natural seerc” 
tioiiS %vero restored as the uiediciuti took eileot. lie foU, Inwr- 
ever, for the time, ur*v a!u! d.-cjoct /d : mnl then, havingi <ecourse 
to a better diet, ids sirenglii aiui health returned. Now i*e 
attrii)uted to his return to good living vvimt ! k)icvv to he 
the upshot oi’ the previous course which i had [nit ifim on ; 
which Jiad preparo(i tlu^ eonslitiUion tor llm i^iaange : and 
believing thar. the additional nourishment 3sad been (lie caie-a^ 
of his health, hr^ ]iC 2 s;evored in ii, and became worse tiian 
ever. It is a very common error to look no farther liian the 
last link in a chain of cxuises whtnafoy an eibsat is [iroduccd ; 
and in cases of disease,, it Is often a fatal omn The aniicats 
seem to have biicn better aetpiaiuled with that law iii the 
animal economy to wddeh I hvive before advert(n1, for they 
began in cases of disease or jiestilence by a fast, in order to 
prepare for whatever remedies might iie subsequently found 
to be advisable ; and having ihea lO'cpaved tiui cunslitation 
i>y oj)eraling modicinaliy on the pvedisponent, they proceeded 
to remove the {>atienl out of tiie exciting source of the 
disorder, by chaiiging his situation. 

It is a fact, of which 1 have had abundant evidence, that 
in the J^evant, and in many countries of A.sia, the Moham-- 
m^'dan popuUvtion suffer much less tha^ the Christian, from 



]>estilence^ in nny e.'pi(!emic period ; anti this ari^ies from the 
foriTiei* enttivtaiiiiiiij'; more (he ralional notions of t]»o source of 
tlse disease, as wclJ ns from (Inar comparative absliuence, 
and the rejection of wine and pork : their habit of smoking 
lol)acco is also salutary, llie calamitous consequences of 
the fear of coatnj> Ion have often been severely felt in Turkey 
among the resident Christians. 

Kpidemia sornelimes weeds the redundant })opalation of 
India, byit in nothing like the j>roooitit>n nor freqiumey Avith 
Avhich it desolates hhsroj>e ; or^ a(‘cmnii of litn vegetable %iiet 
and other hahits of tlie Genioo and Hindoo iuuions. 

I?y iunnerous histories: of p'Csliienef^, noAV before me, i 
find that persons Avho iiad left the focus of the epidemic, and 
clianged tlkc air, even in eom[>an\ with their iiifeeted rela- 
tives, difs not e.'deh tin? disease; ; while' otiicrs, wiio had 
staycii behind, h'uearred it in suliv of every precaution , 

When 'a peslilentiai air lins overspreaft a country, and 
<levastjit(ui its eities aiut viilages, it h.'?* frequently left the 
moiic.steries untoueiied ; owing to ihc twolliSd eausc;, tliat the 
inhabitants \\‘A\c hveil by rule of rd;)stinence, ami leave also 
avoidied, in a. great iueasuren ex|)(>sure to the air. The siune 
thing has ha]jj>oncd even in gaols, where the emdined and 
crowded rooms wo aid adbrd a powerfui adjunct arise of 
disease, from tlseir maiaria* 

Persons have been cured liy removal to tlie leeward side 
of mountains, ol* rocks, and of their OAvn houses. 

When Europeans first remove to tropical crunes, parti- 
cularly to certain iniheaUhy parts of Africa, exposure is tSie 
principal cause wliy they get the fevers, particularly expo- 
sure to the evening air ; but it is also found that a more 
austere teniperaiice, and feeding oa fruit, instead of European 
diet, is also a great preventive ; and this ap}>iies to inter- 
inittents as well as to continued inflammatory fevers, and 
indeed to almost every sort of disorder brougiit on by 
change ol* climate. Habit, the Ibiul handmaid and couci- 
iffatrix of Na^lure, has never bt^eii ^al>le to reconcile long and 
secure life with liixu/y, nor to enable the body to Aveatlnji 
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tlie tempest of pestilence; or* n lull <iict and the use of 
s<ronj>' drinks. 

Idle I’rophei. ei' has doru‘ ue!! tc^ forirat the use of 

wine and junk, ami to prcseribc iasis and ablutions ; as is 
])rove{! by iacds indorc stati'd : and f have iVuinerouH cases 
reeord(‘d v>f ])erscivs Hviu) from adoiitinii* a Ihirkish diet on 
roinovini';- U) the Lte» anL and liaibiluaily t:han<j»auf»‘ their quarters 
wht'never it was possibhq svho!ai\e not ordy lived scs-irrely 
throu,e:h pestilential sea.soiKs., but iia vs? allea.deslort t!ie iuabjeels 


of 'iho pla^HiC with irnputdity. 

as well as the jjevant, is p:.u ticahuay sniqeet 
to tlic true plag'ue, IVoiu loeal causes; bat these cannot con- 
sist in diie swv'UtM’S, in the* elnavia from water, and* so oiy, 
for oilier countries simdariy si.u.?eJe*d« smt often visitodj by 
the same disease. The nrincijud <*aiiso lies hid ia d?e ciKPp,;es 
of the atmosnhes*e which surrounds our *vh3be, and as mech 


a Tnystery as (Ue ori\>1n and Ibianaden of (i:e lyreat 
am! peculiarly couujunnuled loraar Htono:^ iu' of anj: 
oiiun* metoorolite. \Vdwt confutes the fac't more sironqdv 
tJiiui any others is d>c hirdory am'! ra.ne;c" oi' (he disease, 
wdicn it pay^^ occasional ajid <!er-fru(.‘ti ve visUs, a!ea:iys 
attended by other rare ph<n.u)»:ieHa^ to couma^ics in cemimon 
quite iVee from its ineursisns. 1 1 fias heoi qucstion<Mi 
wluUhor Loaulon, \v,ith its iaqprovements hi cxp:msioiq 
vcntiiatknq and eleaadincs.S; is now l?al>!e to be visiPai agadu 
bv the j>!ae;ne ^ 5 hdlcve l(?ss so dron foruicrly: n(d so 

inucii from vcnlilation; as because ;icopfc‘ live loss ^Tossiy. 
and cat more vc^'ctabdc mailer ihun they did sn ionner (hues ; 
but there is, uevortlicless, no dou))t ]»nl that when the 
c]>idcmie air shall sj>read ag'aiu in the same raney? as it did 
th(3ip vrc’ rnav ae;ain find ourselves sajrnriscd in (he North 
of hhiro]>e by the p!avi;*u<o K(‘j>{cr; Jiohvithstaiidhp;' his 
jearninj^* and science, believed that comols brmp;‘ht civil, 
as well as atmospheric conunolions, by disturhim>* (he 
animai frame* Tliis is, pcrhaiis, goine; too far ; but if 
comets do disturb iUe .atuiiosphere and produce volcanos 
yihich, by t.beir fumes and vapours, pcslify the air, we may 



have sometlijag of the kiad ag^airso^ should Halley’^s great 
cuoiet return !n The misfoi tunc is, tiuit all ratiorial 

views of Ulcese subjects have hecu so merged iui supersikiou.s 
ideas of astrology arul augury^ t'o-it tiioy have ialien into 
discredit^ as it weaag from bad coinpanyo Tliat the [>osIliQn 
of the ruigs of i^aturn, the bells of Jupilciy or the sate-HHes 
of IJrautc-’, uuudt less t)>c coiuckicncc of aiiy of these vviiU 
eeli[)sehg siiould ialluenee llui lot of oiorhii^ In lb-:’ way 
astrologers prclendj is uiveny absurd,. At the saDa.- fisuea 
tiic jmwerfnl influcuci: of tiie iuoGii oa iae ludes aro.! oii •the 
wcalliorj iuid llio f^eoiaeidcuce of coniels wiih voieauos aad 
other sources of con'upi a uuaspheresp arc; jnsl objects of 
Hiedieai sjusauilritioig as ‘veil as of iiatural ciuaoSiLy “ and if 
men Isad <.joidinc:d iheir enquiries to tacts and lea! coui- 
parisonsj instead of launehiug into v.dn hypadicses on the 
one luu^d, and rejecting every thing whielg at nrsd seeais 
n)3''sterion.s on llie oUiety we sikouid before -%iiow iiavc liad a. 
better system of incleoroJogy, and rori-i ,}u;uitiy a snore 
comprelunKsive kimvvledgo of the source of epidemis^ diseases. 

Tlio treahmeiU, iiowevor, snnsl not be faimded on any 
specidaiive uoiiorag but o?i experience aiojic ; ami it is 
fortunate, amosig llio nuEncious noslriunmongeis and cm- 
pyvics of the present daj, to be able to ex]'>o;?e their pro- 
tensions imd disarm thciu of their polsoiunn?, by 

confronting tlic various and contradiclury practices recorded 
in history, and thence proving how little Nature has been 
all^ccted in lu^r coiirse, by the interruptions of a thousand in- 
congruous paisaceas* Sieaiiwhile the physician, who studies 
lier laws with advantage, will coidinc his practice to such 
means as experience alone has proved to be capable of 
alVording her assistance ; by removing funciional obstructions 
and iacililaiijig the devcloriement of the restorative principle, 
which for a certain term is inherent in the animal maclunc, 
as a provision against the morbific excilenicni of epidemia, 
as well as against the numerous injuries winch luxury and 
are alw/r^s doing to the body jn^ civilized life, and llms 
predisposin.g it for the more formidable mayifesh.Uion yf 
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( H APTKE VII 

mjLEs OF HEAi.ra. 


I SHALL take the liberty in this chapter ol‘ introdiu iiig* so)ne 
rales of health and descriptions of tlie org^ans and pliysioloj^y 
of dig'ostioa which I wrote many years ag'o when a pupil at 
St. Bariholouiew's }iosj)iial ; because sabscH|uee.t experience 
has provei! that, inakinr^' allowance for a few peculiar cas(‘s of 
excej)tion, they ^vill be found capable of esrablislvin^' and main- 
taininga strong' and lasting' eoiuillion of ihc'body ; of guarding 
best ayaiiist the ineursiois of jteslileuce, tvhich is always a 
pctssible oceui'renee ; :uk1 15uis of enabling individuals to do 
the most lovvaids preserving* their faculties unimpaired to 
the lust* 


^ }, (hot tfic rcniperatc (md the Heailhfj arc 

7iot initi'h. affectc‘d hij .Dhrasrs—Piiirer <[f ihe Ilumrai Con- 

.stitafdnn to ndaj/i iLielf /e irJten J'ortdJfed hi/ Tenioe ranee. 

Previous to laying' down rules of health, it may bc.uis vveli 
to show" (itat they lu'o available in the prevention of diseases, 
Newv liislory iucontescibJy |n*oves that not only in less 
virulent epidemics, hut eve!i in fiie jnorc vioieiu . j)!agues, 
wheCi the epidemic constitutiou of Hie air lias beeti at its 
acme, certain persons fiave totally escaped its attacks ; and 
these iiave !>ceu llic tenjperutc and regular, w!k> Stave that 
sort of secure ami traiiqui! health in store, which is called 
stamina, from its being eapaide of beariiig u]> agidnst the 
incursions of disease. This sort of real soinuiness of (con- 
stitution, the invariabl(5 result of due temporance, exercise, 
and regularity, is essentiaily diflcreiit, both from the high 
florid but uncerlrdn and artificial health which comes bf 

M ») 

r^^plction, on the one hand, and the \veakne>ss and debility 
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of im itiipoveri.s!jie<i habit of body, resiiitiiig from dobaachery 
and lilth, and bad iood on tlte other. This distinction, if 
duly vv<‘i; 4 ‘hed, vrili ex[)lain what at lirst appears to he 

an ineong'i'uity in the effects of a jircvalent ephleixitc. We 
find that out of a nainber of persons exposed, tliosti who live 
hi^h, eating' intcuij)eratei y, aiid drinking* spirituous liquors, 
and particularly those who /laoc lung so Ured^ are the earliest 
victims ol pestilence, aiul while we are hastily ascribing' their 
disorders to inicniperanecg we find another class of persons 
attacked who perhaps were Hving low, and had poor •Jind 
weakened constitutions ; at the same time we find a certain 
class escaped. On a more miniue enquiry, we shall iind the 
poor beings in <|ucsiiou to have been persons whose sus** 
ceptiliility was oxhr.nsted by former bad habits, or wliosc 
natural constitution ivas weak. For it is the tendency of 
high leeding to ailbrd a specious heallfi for the time being, 
and to lead to subsetpicnt inlirmity. it happens that 

many who oscajie the trea<l of fortune in tlie days of youthful 
debauclt, have little cause to rejoice at her i'avours, as they 
sooner or later cncouiiter the more torturing scourge of 
Febris on the occurrence of epidemics ; and if they have 
stamina enoiigh with care to gel over the trial, it is only to 
await the lingering ])rogress of a living death in a eonstitii- 
iiori no longer capable of being upheld by the stimulus of 
natural food. * 

The })ersons wiiose health enables them to resist the 
elfoc'ts of disease arc those wlio hacc l*een leniperale for a 
length of time. In times of certain sorts of ]testilencc, a 
little additional stinudus may be necessary, hut it cannot be 
too often repeated, that it is tiio pret-ions* habits of the indi- 
vidiials which lay the foundation of their power to repel 
tliseases. Numerous instances of what I have been stating 
have occurred during the spread of epidemical pestilence in 
Europe, Asia, and in America. 1 could cite eases in point, 
which were collected during the yellow fever in New York 
^TTikI in the West Indies, and als^q duriiig tlie time of the 

plague in Italy, in "IHukey, and in the more temperate 

o * * ^ * 



of Elirope. in the gTeatest jiostilcnccs, even in those 
Avhorein cattle .suUeretij, Home indiviilaais remaitieil (|uiie 
free from the. ili.seaso, and even ainong beasts tin; more 
doniestiealed and best fed fell the soonest, 1 shall close tins 
section uiili rcjuindin^' the reailer of a faetj, which is dis- 
g'raceiui (o our profession, that iii tiines of pestilence, the 
catholic ])riests liavc often sa})})!led the place of the tervined 
jihysiciaus, and have visited infected patients, witli a degree 
of inij>mfity that, nntking all allowances for the power of 
mind over body in tlie consciousness of good actions, nuest 
be in a great measure attributed to tliose abstemious habits 
which the eburch enjoins, and which were more strictly 
observed in the early ag'cs of C-hristiaiiity. 

I am persuadcii that a careful examination of facts, in 
almost every part of the world, ^Youl(l jn-ove the truth of 
the doctrine whicii t Ivavc advanced. In al! climates auinifil. 
life obeys the saipe general laws, however circumstances of 
temperature, of seasons, and of hereditary varieties of con- 
stitution, may vary tiieir particular application. Tem]>erauee, 
inodiiied according to the climate mid the habits of t(ic 
peo}>Ic, Is every ^vherc the tenure on which man holds his 
health. Temperance allows a vcisi variety of foods, provided 
tlir^y be eaten in moderation, and the health whicl) follows 
ix.iases no habitable situation on the globe : the Hock of 
iiyg’cia is widely dispr-i>.; i! over the earth’s surface, ami 
fortibed by tlic oljservance f)f her rules, we may traverse 
the frozen mountains of polar* ice, or bask in the warm 
valleys ^vhich he aloiig* t!ie sun’s path : W'c may brave vicis- 
situdes of heal and cold, aiul cross and rccross liie ecpiator 
iVom ju'clic io antarctic snows, or ramble along* an isothermal 
line as necessity or ciioice may direct. Neither need we fear 
pestilence, but may visit hospitals and pesthouses with 
impunity. VVe may likewise eat of all tlie ordinary aliments 
in the countries where we sojourn, observing; only where 
any thing* in parfumiar disagrees to avoid it, and to 
adapt our j'ood to (lie want and our labour to tlrti strength ivf 
our bodies. 
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It seems almost necessary that those Tvho have tiie 
means ot living* as (hey jilease, an<l before whom the luxuries 
ot the table arc daily spread should live in a manrier by 
I nle^ or at least that they should jnaictiso abstemiousness 
occasionally ; there being always a tendency to eat more 
than the system really waiuts. It is reniarkabic that Sr. 
Ignatius ol Loyola, whose mind was so perpetually intoiit 
on the spiritual welfare of liis folhnvers, and on ;)lans of 
reiorniing the moral world, should have also laid down some 
of tln^ best physical rules for the regulation of health. Jlc 
is said w hen he foumied his Institute, to have called together 
a council ol j>liysiclans, and to have examined them carefully 
before be iormefi his rules, for the regulation of dief, as 
well as ol hoiH'S of rest, religious exercise, and othen* 
ordinaiuics ; and that it is iVom tliis (arcmvistance tlmt the 

. ft 

rules are so calculated to promote heaJih of l}ody as tvoll as 
trancjuillity and power of iniiub The har^^sliips aiul severe 
trials which his ioilowers have sufiereit with impunity, in 
every part of the world, and at times under circumstances 
the most appaliijig, testify to the irutli of my observation^ 
ami tend to prove that soe'ial man is calculated to live by 
rule; and that healthy as well as spiritual, labour, is bene- 
ficially economized by the perioilical employment of our 
ileeling lioiirs, and a judicious regulatioti of limes and 
seasons, whenever circumstances will mimitof it ; wlierc the 
contrary is ilae ease, as in travelling*, ^re should still 
aj)proxiniate as nearly as po.ssible to liabituai rules, titking 
however care never to become bigotted to them when pru- 
dence or duty call on us to adapt our coiiduct to present 
circumstances. In voyage and travel w^e cannot always cat 
of our accustomed diet, nor dine at our usual hours, but we 
may contrive to observe, nevertheless, tlie laws of tem- 
perance, and avoid what is knowm to be hiirtfuL To live 
habitually on a small tpianiity of food wilt give the 
system great powau“ over disease when it occurs, and enable 
by a very^small addition to our/po(5, wlien necessary, to 
repair the ravages of disease. People fall ifjtu an enam 
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res})t!cting' diet ill levoM*, which is natural, but at the same 
time so dangxnoas, that it deserves particular eonsideratiou* 
When tile constitution has been debilitated by disease, or 
exhausted by ialigiu^, .1 liavti seen pcojile actually persuade 
the suHerer to take imtritivc and stimulating things, and 
that too even against liis appetite* Such practices greatly 
ag-gravate tlie disorder and produce 1‘uriher weakness by 
exhausting the remaining' excitability ; whereas i!ie practice 
should be to give hut little I'ood, and tliat by degrees, and at 
regular intervals of six hours at least, so as to allow the 
enfeebled stomach to recover its digestive power between the 
meals, Avlhcii it can only do b}'^ rest, good air, and the ex- 
citemeiit of cheerful ideas afier eating : and that food should 
be selected whicli agrees best witii the individual. It was 
un excellent saying of TiCssius, in his Ilygiasticon, Non 
e7iim nudtitudo cihorhm at dtlicife ndturain debileni cor- 
roborant^ sed n{odica Qiianlifas riri/nis respondens ei 
qualitas tempevamento conveniens/- 

§ ^’^.‘-^Desrripfion of the I)t i{e.i>tive Or^ans^ and general I'lciv of their 

Functions in the opposite States of Healthy and rf Disease. 

As no one can understand the morbid clianges of 

structure whioli organs undergo, unless lie be previously 

acquainted with ibe aqatomy of the organs, so likewise is it 

impossible to coinjnehend clearly the disordered actions of 

any part, or organ, unless their natural fmiclions be already 

known and understood. It is with a view therefore of jire- 

paring the general reader for the history of indigestion, and 

its direful cons<i<(uences, that 1 have thought proper to begin 

with some short and preliminary account of the situation and 

functions of the different organs concerned in the work of 

digestion when in a healthy state. The reader will then see 

})ow many different i>rocesses the food we take undergoes, in 

order to become so assimilated as to he nutritive, and capable 

of repairing the daily waste of tlie body* r 

♦ ^ 
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Each of these several processes nmy go oa Imperfectly 
owing to the state of their respective organs, and hence the 
knowledge of the v^avious causes and consequence of bad 
digestion must be considered as by no means so simple a 
thing, or so easily acquired, as many people imagine it to be. 
Besides which the disorders of oiic organ affect the others 
by syuipatby, and thereby may produce a complexity of evil 
effects*. Lastly, the epi<icmic stimulus from without, when 
it acts on tlte digestive organs, may on different occasions 
make seleoiionK accordirig to its own peculiarities, vvhepeby 
some organs may he affected, while others remaivi tolerably 
healthy. 

The stomach is (he first of the digestive viscera wliich 
claims our attention, the food being received into it imme- 
diately on being swallo^yed : it may .be considered as the 
expansion of (tie throat i.nto a large chvity or t>ag, the lower 
end of which contracting again terminate^ in the intestinal 
caiiaL A more particular and anatomfcal ilcscription of the 
stomach is not necessary for the general reader : it will be 
sufiieieni to observe that it is in the stomach that tlie first 
process of digestion takes place, the food being* therein con- 
verted into a viscid semitransparent liuid, commonly called 
chytne, and that this is effected by means of the gastric juice, 
a s<?crction jmured into the cavity of the stomach by secreting 
vessels situated in its coats, and which are excited to perform 
their projjer functions by the sdmulus of the food which has 
been swallowed. 

Idle stomach is the seat of the sensation of hanger, 
which in a state of health may be regarded as the general 
criterion of the power of this organ to digest oiir food. If 
we oat when we are not hungry, or if we take in substances 
not sailiciently stimulating or adapted to the feelings and 
wants of the stomacii, indigestion is the natural consequence 
the secreting vessels not performing their functions, and the 
food, remaining in the sac of the stomach nearly in the state 
••^n which it^vas swallowed, occasions uncorntbrtable sensa- 

• I 

tions, and after a time passes in a crude or undigested state 
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into t!ie iate,stinoSj ia which it fretjuently occajtiioiis colic and 
other painful feelings, and by syinpathy, pain in tlie head, 
or other parts. 

Thus the grand object, as fur as the stomach b(' con- 
cerned, is to insure a j‘erfect digestion of the food, which is, 
in other words, to secure its conversion into good chyme. 
And this is to lie done only by adapting the quantity and 
quality of food, and the periods of our meals, to the natural 
wants of the animal machine. Of these three things it will 
he necessary to treat separately by and by. I shall at 
present go on to speak of the subsequent changes vvliich take 
place in the intestines. 

Tlie food having lieen changed into chyme in the 
stomach, jiasses thvougJi the pyloric orilice of this organ 
into Iho duodenum, the first of the intestines, where, as soon 
as it has arrived, it unhergoes another change, namely, its 
conversion into cbyie, a substance didering from chyme, 
being of a whitish co^iiir, and somcwliat resembling thick 
milk. This change is cll<‘cted by means of the juices secreUul 
into the duodenum from three difterent sources ; firstly, the 
coats of the intestines themselves secrete a clear juice into 
its cavity ; secondly, a large viscus called the jiancreas, 
wliich has a <lirect opening into the duodenum, secret(‘s its 
proper fluid ; and, lastly, the common duct tfom the liver 
and gall iiladder, pour^r t!ie bile into it, — and these tiuee 
mixing w-ith the chyme, seem to be instrumental in its con- 
version into the chyle above Sj)okcn of. 

Tfiis chyle carried dowii the whole canal of the intestines 
by tlioir vermicular motion, is in tlu^ course of its ])rogress 
absorbed by numerous lacteal vessels, and by a long and 
circuitous process is at length carricfl through the Ihoraeio 
duct into the vein, and utiimately into the right auricle of 
the heart. By the heart it is convertcal into blood, Avhich 
receives its fine red colour in consequence of its exposure to 
atmospheric air in tim lungs. For the heart first sends the 
blood into the lungs, then receives it into its own cavities ^ 
again, and lasUy distributes it all over the body by forcing* 
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it into the arteries. The arteries eiuliii veins &nd in secretin‘s 
vessels, atul the veins carrying* some of the blood back again 
ink) the heart, the motion of tlie blood is styled ciicnliUion; 
lint it is not tlie whole of the chyle iiiat is thus drunk up out 
of the intestines by tJie lacteal absorbents and carried into 
the circulation : for oidy a certain j)ortion of it l)eing‘ fit for 
nourishme.ntj tiie residno is converted, in the lower in- 
testines, into feces and expelled, 

Tims then I may ol)serve Iiiat in the stomach the food is 
<iigesied^ — a term now generally used for this first process 
of assimilation which our nutriment undergoes, but wliieh 
is more properly called cdiymilication. However as digestion 
is the term now usually confined to this process, I shall use 
it for such througliout these sheets, iiuligesth>n is therefore 
to he understood as the ijnperfect or faulty pcrlbnnance of 
this function. And when I sj>eak of *the defecllve perfo^ln- 
anee of the subsequent functions in the^suiall intestines, I 
cal! it had ohylification or the imperfect convertion of the 
clivmc into chyle. liovYcver the employment ot medical 
terms should !)e avoided as nineh as possible, for the same 
reason that I have omitted |)arlicular anatomical descriptions, 
namely, that they will only perplex the general reader, who 
may be ignorant of anatomy, and will be superfluous to tlie 
proi’ession, who are, presumed at least to be, already well 
acquainted with that scienco« 

1 may now proceed to the organ intemled to secrete the 
bile, and to pour it ink) the duodenum or first small in- 
testines, by means of its ducts, Tlie liver is the largest 
organ in the body, and occupies a considerable sjiacc iu the 
abdomen — its general u.sc as a prepaier ot the bile is well 
known. Tim Greeks called it 'Hirap, and tlie Romans Jecar, 
and consepuontly the adjeckves hepatic and jecoral apply to 
tiiis viscus. The liver separat(is the bile from the blood, and 
it may iiere be observed in general that all llie secreting 
organs deiive their peculiar secretions from the blood, 
<rto\vcver m^ich tlieir peculiar 11 aids may dillcr Irom eacii 
other. 
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The pancreas for example secretes a clear clilutlng^ lluul^ 
wtiile tlic liver secretes the yellow bile, noYcrtUeless both 
come iVmn the blood ; their dilVerences seeniiiig' to (icpeml on 
the natural powers of their respective seerotiii,i»' or^‘aus. The 
same argaimeni holds good with respect, to tears, unicus, 
urine, and indeed to all iho secretions, as well as to the 
substances which comj)osed the boily, as innscle, celnlar 
inernbraiie, far, bone, and so on, all wliiclt are separaled by 
j)eculiar organs tVoin the blooti, and dej>osiled in tlieir proper 
places to replenish the <iaily waste of the aninird iniuhine. 

There is an organ about the stomach, of which I have 
not spoken ; I mean the spleen, the particular use oi' whieli 
is not clearly asceriained, for it has no duet o[>ci}ing into 
the alinicnta!*y canal ; it has arteries and veins, and may be 
coinjiared to a sponge, c:a{>ablc of being tilled with blood, 
and emptied again by pressure and consequent regurgitation. 
It has been coiijec^ured that it is intended as a sort of re- 
servoir of blood to as^dst in the work of digCvStion : so that 
when the siomaclji becomes full of food, by ])s’cssin«‘ on the 
spleen, it should in a nuinner empty that organ in a certain 
degree, and thus cause tlie blood to be more copious in the 
vessels of tlie stonraeb, at that precise time wlicn it is 
refjuired for the pnr]>o.se of secreting' the gastric juice. But 
though this is a good tjonjeciure, it has uever been clearly 
proved. 

To recapitulate then, wo may say the digestive organs 
consist of the alimentary canal and its ap[>cndages — that is, 
the mouth, the throat, the stomach, the duodenum, and the 
rest of the small intestines ; ami lastly, the large intestines: 
the auxiliary appendages to this canal being the liver, the 
spleen, and the j>ancreas. 

The food masticated in the mouth is swallowed hy the 
peristaltic motion of the throat, digesteal in (he stomach, 
and converted in the small iniesrines into ciiylc, hy (be 
agency of the organs already described, and the re- 
sidue, changed into a peculiar modification oi' niatlcr callciT 
feces in the larger bowels, is evcntuallyiexpeiled 
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On the due perfomiance of all these functions may 
health and streiuyti^ be said to depend, and from the various 
s^^ecics of derangannent to which in artificial life they are 
necessarily more or less liable, aviso many of the sympathetic 
maladies to whidi the luiman frame is subject. 

Irregularities of diet, slothful habits, bad air in close and 
confined apartments, the epidemical inlluence of peculiar 
atuKrsjiheres, contagion and other casualties, as well as 
original malformation and tlie predisposition to disease 
entailed hy parent constituUons on posterity, jnay be sa\d to 
comprehend the great eoijniound sources of diseases, and 
all of these act more or less on tfie <iigeslive organs, hy the 
reaction of which, on the oilier parts of the body, disorders, 
both atmospherical and hereditary, wdiiclt would otherwise 
be passing or trivial, are so aggravated to destroy the 
constitution by degrees, to sap the pdwer of enjoyment, and 
by producing premature, decay, accompanied by the most 
loutlisomc disease^*, to render deatli pdinful, lingering, and 
un natural, A more strict attention, therefore, tlian is usually 
paid to regulate the important functions of these organs, seems 
necessary for the maintenance of health, for the alleviation 
of casual diseases, and for giving to our mortal fabric the 
best chance of arriving at a ]jeriod of Hie, which, but for 
moral and physical evils of our own bringing on, ought not 
to be less cheerful and happy than ,llKit at which we com*- 
menced our career of existence. 


§ a.— rteir of ike apparent Spmptoin.'i (>/ Disorders cjf ike 

IJigesilve Organ s . 

Although we soon become acquainted with the disor- 
dered state of our digestive organs in some cases, by the 
pain and uneasiness they occasion, as for instance in cholera, 
colic, inilammalion ; yet there are other and less obvious 
disorders of those organs, which frequently escape the notice 
the {)atie«it till they have gone on sufficiently long to oc- 
casion great mischief iu the animal economy. For this 
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reason 1 shall here endeavour succinctly to point out to the 
notice of the reader, certain signs of (lisorder in the stouiacli, 
bowels, and liver, by attending’ to wliicli in time, we 
may often prevent the occurrence of diseases of greater 
magnitudcw 

When tlic tongue be white or furrowoil on its upper 
surface, or where there be a bitter or otherwise unnatural 
taste in the mouth in the morning' before breakfast, we may 
rest assured, however w^ell wc may think ourselves, that the 
stoiinudi, either from indigestion or some otlier cause, is irri- 
table and out of condition ; I know of no more certain sign 
of a disordered stomach than tlnsc Persons who Inive the 
care of a family sliould observe the siirlacc of the children’s 
tongues the first thing' in the morning', particularly wlien 
they are in the least degree indisposed, as some trifling' in- 
digestion, always indicated by t!ie state of the tosjgue, is 
frequently tlie bej^hming of very serious disorders. By 
remedying this incipient evil in its early stages, by small 
doses of opening medicine, 1 believe many children might 
be saved from tedious and often fatal diseases. 

The next symptom of disorder to which it will be proper 
to allude, is that feeling of uneasiness in Die stomach after 
eating', which really arises from indigested food. This 
symptom usually, but not always, accompanies the one. 
before described. Whbn tlic meal has been too copious, or 
the food of a quality which does not agree witli the patient’s 
particular constitution, this sensation is generally oxperi- 
criC(Hi, and is often followed by nausea. We ought to take 
notice whether all food produce it, or whether the sensation 
only occurs after eating particular kinds of aliment, in order 
that in the latter case the obnoxious article of diet may 
be avoided. 

When simple indigestion of the above described kind 
occurs, unattended by any particular symptoms of disease, 
it may generally be removed by small doses of rhubarb, 
taken an hour after dinnef.* By lessening tlxc qudniity of ou? 
foqd, and by /idopting the several salutary habits described 
in the cnsuimA^ectiom it mav be avoided. 



'11)0 following is a good family pill for ordinary cases 
of indigestion and constipation of bowels \--^Three grains 
of rhuharhj and two of soccotrine aloes^ nuade into a piilj 
anti taken half an hour before dinner, each day* I have 
known this pill, vvlicri persevered in and combined with 
a little abstinence, restore apparently very disordered 
stomachs. 

When the excrements are not of a natural colour and 
consistency, it indicates the defective performance of the 
subsidiary processes of digestion which occur in the bojvels; 
the most important perhaps of all tliese is the function of the 
liver. If the excrements be not duly coloured of a deep 
yellowish brown, we sliould regard some defect in tbe bile 
as the cause of tiie discolouration, and should have recourse 
to small <K)s:es of mercury, or of calomel and aloes. For it 
is by the bile that the feces are colouilul : colourless or pale 
feces, tlierefore, show that tlie secreiionj^f bile is delicient, 
while green, black, and otlier discoIiTured stools, indicate 
an nniialural secretion of that Hiiid» In eiilier case, the 
state of the liver beeojncs the object of attention, and, as 
the most distreiBsing nervous symptoms tVcquenlly arise from 
a disordered liver, so may we often, by the. timely appli- 
cation of simple remedies for the disorders of that organ, 
avert calamities of the most imjmrtaut nature, both mental 
and bodily. All this will be more fully treated id' in the 
sequel, Uut the extreme importance of a healthy liver 
rendered it advisa!)Ic to preadmonish the reader to pay the 
most scrupulous attention to the signs of disorder in 
that visciis. 

When to indigestion miy of Iho abovementimied signs of 
defective or vitiated bile ap[)car, Jive grains of the blue pill 
may be taken every aUernate night, and a ihaught of the 
infusion of gentian,, icith senna, and the tincture of 
cardamum, an hour before dinner. In case of this me- 
dicine not agreeing with the patient, any substitute may be 
^nploycd vj;luch custom has reconcileel to tlie constitution ; 
as cascarilla, and on. In many cases vegetable diet 
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drinks prove heneticial, by tmiiqiiillizing* ihe irritability of 
the stomncb. 

Before I close this section I feel dis 5 )osed to repent that 
medical practitioners^ liospitaliers, or jiarents of families, 
cannot b(? too particular in tbo examination of their patients, 
or cliildron, as to the state of the dig'cstive organs. Persons 
have frequently come to me complaining* of various disonlers 
of health, telling* me, at the same time, that their stomach 
and bowels were right enough ; when on subsequent exa- 
minfftion I have found almost every symj)tom of disordered 
digestive organs. And 1 have been rej>eate<lly successful in 
removing' by simple remedies which act chietly on (hose 
organs, many local diseases that liav(? resisted all tlu? ordi- 
nary means of cure derived from topical specific remedies, 
wh^ch nevertheless appeared to .ho sanctiomul by the long 
established custom of the profession. It is almost incalcu- 
lable what a number of ills may be ]n*eventod by titneJy 
attention to the digestion, when comhiricd witli temperance. 

Various j)iUs are vended by patent, the principal ingre- 
dients in which arc aloes, rhubarb, and other purgative 
substances, combined with a little ealomeh Maiiy of these 
pills are very useful, inasmuch as by keeping the bowels 
open they carry oil* tlie ill eliects of habitnai intemjmrance, 
and prevciii dangtaous accumulations of Icccs in the bowels; 
but we should do betterUo avoid liian to correct evils; and 
after all it is on healthy habits, superinduced by rules of 
conduct ^vith rosj)cct to diet, air, and exercise, (hat we 
must depend for the j)ermancnt nuuntenance of health. 

Ifabit has been called second Nature, and we are re- 
conciled by custom to nnmy practices tliat would at tirst I)e 
felt as injurious. Man seems to have a much greater potver 
ol adapting his constitution by habits to various and dis- 
similar circumstaiices than most otlun* animals possess. 
Nevertfieless there are certain rules of conduct which in 
almost ail constitutions are found to conduce to health, 
while (lie neglect of them^ predisposes more or to dis"^'^ 
orders. The /node in wliich }>redispone«ts to disorder are 
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iisuully produced^ consists in Use power of bad habits to 
derange the actions of the digestive viscera^ and to irritate 
and debilitate the nervous system* I t is then that various 
diseases will arise, even in the absence of specific jnistilence, 
according to the hereditary tendencies of different con- 
stitutions, as soon as any exciting cause is brought into 
action* It is proposed in the seejud to point out what rules 
of diet are most conducive to health, in order that those who 
have weak and irritable constitutions may avail themselves 
of tliem ; at the same time the most healthy may adopt 
them vrith additional advantage and security* 


§ 5,— Tie re L- -0/ M.? Quaniittj of Food requisite. 

The hrst rule of health is that wliich prescribes mode- 
ration in diet. It is essential that the pMient guard against 
eating more than the animal system *requires for its daily 
support : tlic surplus of food does imt wcH digest, but ge- 
nerally remains imperfectly acted on by the juices of the 
stomach and bowels, and becomes a source of irritation. In 
otiicr cases, Avliero the digtisiioii is very powerful, repletion 
acts injuriously in another way, by overloading the sangui- 
ferous system, and thereby aggravating all the predispositions 
to disease, and often leading to such violent actions of the 
blood vessels as ocoasioHS immediate death, of which apo- 
plexy is one striking example* 

People form very erroneous notions of tlio quantity of 
food requisite, and too often imagine themselves safe from 
the consequences of repletion, merely because it does not 
immediately exhibit its baneful elfects. 

Mr. Ilunter used to say, that most people lived above 
par, which rendered the generality of diseases or of accidents 
the more diliicult of cure* 

« 

^ Children are very erroneously treateil with respect to 
diet ; thos^! who are early accus^nned to do with a little, are 
sure to feel the bentjfit of it, the whole of their lives ; and in 



cases of weaklV and initahle young people, it is panicularly 
injurious to cudeavour to force their already weak stomachs 
by too much nourislimeut. 

We may often illustrate opinions by exam})le.s drawn 
from extreme cases ; in the case of diet, examples of such 
extreme moderation may bo adduced, together with its salu- 
tary effects, as would astonish most well fed citizens. 

The Carmelites, and some other Monastic Orders, 
afford wonderful examples of the beneficial effects of absti- 
nence. Ilerinits and Anchorites, in despite of their sedentary 
and other austere habits, have attained to a great age, in 
consequence, as it would seem, of their simple and scanty 
food. Whore such simple diet has been combined willi the 
other wholesome habits, described below, the eonsc([uences 
have souietimes been prodigious longevity. Old Parr is 
saifi to have been very abstemious, and old Jenkins, as we 
are told by his cj^itaphographer, was an instance of the 
health and length of ^lays whieii is insured to those who ob- 
serve uniform temperance during a hard life of bodily labour 
conjoined with ease and serenity of miiuL 


§ 0. — ilCLR 2. — Of ihc Quality of our Food. 

Next to t]\c quantjty of food we ought to consider its 
quality. Some aliments are generally \Yholesome, as fresh 
meats, farinaceous vegetables, fruits and pulse of all kinds ; 
while fatty and oily sabstanccs, grease, swine’s flesh, and 
some sorts of vegetables are commonly injurious. Inde- 
pendently of the general wholesomeucss ol some and the 
unwholesomencss of other articles of diet, there are parti- 
cular persons who, from j)ccuUarity of constitution, cannot 
eat certain so)‘ls of food without being almost immediately 
seized with illness. Many people cannot eat honey ; others 
are injured by butter. Dr. Gall, the celebrated anatomist, 
could never digest mutton. I knew a man who^ could 
anything but beef j and it Is* well known Jhat numerous per- 
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sonSj and myself among' the number, cannot eat pork, under 
any inodilication of cookery whatever. The smell of a cut 
cucumber is, to some, the most olfcnsive odour in the world, 
while to otlier persons it is refreshing- and delightful. 1 . knew 
a lady in whom honey produced violent convulsions as soon 
as it was swallowed ; and tliere are instances of persons who 
cannot sit in the room with cheese without being- ill. There 
are others who know inimcdiately of the presence of a eat in 
the room by some acute power of smelling, and who feel 
immediately uiuvcll. Ail these and many other peculiarities 
are referred to what is called idiosyncrasy. Those who are 
conscious of any such jx'culiarities should scrupulously 
abstain from articles of food whicli disagree with tliem, and 
avoid substances whose ssnell is offensive, in deliance of the 
foolish solieitalioEis of ignorant people to overcome them, 
who would feign persuade all who dilfer from them in taste 
to accommodate themselves, by force, to prcumstances which 
nature shows to he discordant to their constitutional feelings. 

Hut though morbid aversions should be yielded to, it is a 
question how far on the other hand morbid ap})etites should 
be indulged ; no one. should be indulged in a craving to eat 
chalk, sand, and other indigestible things. Nevertheless 
in particular cases of this kind nature seems to point out an 
extraordinary remedy for some extraordinary state of dis- 
order. f. 11 stances have been known where the indulgence of 
unhealthy jircguant women, as w'eli as of other patients in 
the gratilication of inorhid appetites, has been attended with 
singular advantage. 

In the generality of persons who are not the subjects of 
thc'-e irregular desires, a salutary choice of alunent.s may he 
made and laid down as a rule. A small quantity of the 
more wholesome meals, if well dressed, as beefj mutton, 
game, and the domestic fowls ; of farinaceous vegetables 
and puddings, with most sorts of ripe fruits, may be said to 
form the best ingredients of diet. People err very much, 
■ tfowadays, in giving children too much animal food. It 
may appear to agree well with them for a time, but is un~ 
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doubiedly bad ia (lie einlj and 1 arn convinco<! that lor youiig 
people, and especially tiiose of sanguine lem)>erainents, a 
very small proportion of animal food is necessary, and that 
the least habitual excess iu this {>artieuliir will encroase the 
liability to disease, and enhance the danger from the occur- 
rence of any of those epidemics to which they are subject. 
There are persons, who to avoid too much mcai, give 
their children, and even take theinselvcs, too large a quantity 
of vegetables, thus falling under Scylla, in order to avoid 
Chaa'ybdis. Now^ ail this is a gToai niisiake : a heavy dinner 
of vegetables will produce more temporary, though loss 
permanent inconvenience, Ilian an overcliarge of meat. The 
rule should be a moderate quantity of each, and it would 
be wxiil if young persons v;ere brought up to abstain from 
animal food, an additiouai day in the week, for the sake 
of health. Meat can dever be eaten by cliildren more than 
once ill the saujc da^ with advantage, and it would be better 
if adults could conhn*^ themselves U> it at dinner alone. 


§ 0. — Ur S.K 3 , — ^\f ihr Periods nf Meals. 

The times of taking food is what next ciaims our 
altention Artificial habit 1ms appointed regular hours of 
meals, and this seems quite conformaido to the humaa con- 
slitution. Tlic stoinac^h better digests a meal at the usual 
liour, owing to a kind of jircparatory oxjiectancY which is 
created by habit, and persons with weak health find, when 
they are obliged by circumstances to cat at irregular times, 
that imperfect digestion is the consequence. 

Three meals in a day arc quite enougli for anybody, 
and many grown persons find two to bo amply sufliieient, not 
considering tea as a meal anymore than coffee, but rather 
making it a pleasant diUient to a previous dinner. 

One should be careful not to drink much at dinner even 
of pure water. Mr. Abernelhy used to recommend not 

drinking witli meals at alh and calleil hunger# and Ihirsil^ 

♦ * 

incompatible sensations. This is, peiliaps, carrying the 
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notion too far, but 1 have always remarked that persons in 
the best healtli require no drink at dinner — a cup of coffee 
and a small i>la.ss of liqueur after dinner is enoug’li — and 1 am 
persuaded that wine, beer, and spirituous liquors, in general 
at dinner are injurious, except in a very moderate quantity. 
Indeed at all times the excessive stimulus of much fermented 
and spirituous liquors ougSit to he avoided : it is a fertile 
soinx'e of disorder. Good wines arc found to be less injurious 
than bad, and the light French and Rhenish wines are per- 
haps the most wliolesome, whenever they wiii agree with the 
stomach* All eating and drinking between meris is exces- 
sively bad, ns it disqualifies the stomach for the oOice of 
digestion, 

/liter meals, particularly after dinner, a state of rest is 
advisable ; those wdio arc forced to stir about and walk 
much, soon alter dinner, often hui t^ their stomachs by* so 
doing. All tlie carnivorous animals lie down and rest after 
a fill! nur.xl ; and nature soon conYinc'x?s t'nose })ersons who 
try the ex(>erimcnt, of tiio great comfort and advantage of 
yielding (o our inclination to rest quiet daring the ]:)rocess of 
dig(‘sdon. Exercise, so beneficial, and indeed so necessary 
to health when takiMi at seasonable hours, becomes a source 
of imligestion and consequently of numberless diseases, 
if taken when tlie stonnioh is full. To prove ihis fact, 
Morgiigiu idd twx) dogs, after which Jie hunted one and let 
the other lie at rest. At night both wore killed and dis- 
sected : in the stomacii of tlie fmaner the food wns still to be 
seen undigested, while iVoui the stomach ol tlie latter the 
natural process of digestion had remove * whole of its 
coiiteats. Indulgence in any of the passions, 

after meals, is also very injurious, and has often been lollowed 
by sudden death. 

It ought to be laid down as a rule of conduct for all 
persons who are in any degree out ot health, anil jiarticularly 
the dispeptic, to sit quiet, at least iwd hours alter dinner, 

if possi!)le, in cheerful society ; since agreeabie affec- 
lions of the mind, at or after IheMime of eating, promote 
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good digestion \ and the custom of company at meals has, 
perhaps, had its foundation ages ag'o in the knowledge of 
this fact. If, however, a disposition to sleep after dinner he 
felt, there is no reason why it should not he indulged in : 
neither is cotlee nor the smoking of an afternoon pipe of to- 
bacco the least injurious, as some persons have vainly 
imagined. As pleasant sedatives, where they agree with 
the patient, lliey are rather to he recommended than 
condemiuHL 

^Scholars, particularly cliildren, should be allowed their 
hour of play out of doors before dinner, and of quiet re- 
creation (xfter it : labour would come easier the rest of the day. 

§ 7. — Rule 4. — OJ Kxerohe and Earhj Rising, 

Exercise and gobd air come next to be considered, 
comprehending (he^ery salutary habit of early rising, and 
taking the fresh air of the morning. The oltl proverb whieli 
recommends getting up with the lark is founded on good 
sense, and has received the sanction of a long exj)erience in 
its favour. Whether it he tliat certain ‘active persons, con- 
structed at all events to be long livers, have got tip early 
froin the native activity of their constitutions or wliether 
early rising actually possesses ilie healthy influence (hat is 
ascribed to it, facts ara wanting to <letcrmine ; but certain it 
is, that of an enormous catalogue of persons who have 
attained to a great age, of very dissimilar habits in other 
respects, a very large proportion have been early risers. 

Those w^iigestild be well, should never omit exercise ; 
few people eniplov it sufficiently as a medical agent. In 
cases of nervous and dispcptic disorders, a degree of it, at 
other times ]>roducing lassitude, has been known to restore 
the parties to health. 

If few persons know the advantage of exercise, still 
fewer understand the benefitof good air. Ventilation of rooms 
too, is apt to be neglected, particularly in ^^finter. Ti^fe 
flywheels, called ventilators, are good things for close apart- 



iwents* The diseases of manufactories and gaols are in a 
great measure produced by foul and stagnating air. 

The subject \vhich would next present itself in the 
natural order in which I have beeii considering the sources 
of health and disorder, comprises the various effects of the 
mind on the constitution. Merdal depression, anxiety, and 
grief, originating in external causes, have a tendency to dis- 
order the brahi and nervous system, and the most calamitous 
states of general bad health often arise from such as are 
called mental causes. I shall content myself with advising 
that, whenever the digestive functions and general health be 
disordered, a more than ordinary attention ought to be paid 
to the state of the patient’s mind : all causes of trouble and 
vexation should be removed as much as possible^ while those 
which produce mirth, or conduce to ease of mind, are 
strongly to he recommended. On *^1116 other hand, when 
from business or other causes, perj)le)^ity or depression of 
mind beeames unavoidable, the greatest care should then be 
taken of digestion, the food should be light and scanty, all 
strong drinks avoided, and the sedatives resorted to ; for 
when once anxiety and indigestion begin to operate on each 
other reciprocaiiy, constitutional melancholy and hypochon- 
driasis are apt to he the consequence. * 


t S. — Rule o. — '0/ Fastini^ and Abstinence. 

I come now to the consideration of practices which 
operate both on the body and on tlie mind, fitting us, in a 
higVi degree, for corporeal and ^^xertion, and 

pre;jaiing us for meditationt on the most prolound subjects of 
human speculation. I do not mean to detract iVmii the 
religious merit of penitential fasting and austerity, when I 
assert tluii these salutary observances may be rendered as 
useful to the bodies of those who are attached to the table, 
as they arc to the minds of those wl^io are devoted to the 
■^Itar. Fo^ I can see no reason why both objects should not 
be blended together; since one great effect of abstinence 
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and fasting is to set the body free from temptations to in- 
dnlgiMiee, and to relieve the organs oi' sense from oppression^ 
and thereby to render the mind of the penitent more iit for 
the exercise of devotion ; nor can 1 help lldiuking that this 
double object was originally contemplated in the institution 
of fastifig', since it is a custom which has prevailed, more 
or less ill almost every country, not being coidined to 
Cliristiaiuly, hut being iVnind, combined with ablutions and 
Ollier wholesome practices, among Mnsseimen, Jews, 
Indians, and iruiced almost every nation of anti^juity* 

The proper employment of exercise is a great assistant 
to fasting, for by walking before dinner we prepare the 
stomach for our meals, and digestion is better performed. 
It is a wise regulation of some of the ndormed Orders of St. 
Benedict to cnibreo a daily portion of bodily labour. The 
batlf, too, is always a uiiefu} and cleanly habit: we do not 
use warm batlis often enough in these latitudes. 

I am convince(f\y th<5 most elaborate researches into 
the subject, that there is a very close connection between 
corporeal austerities, and power of nruui : both have llonrisluMl, 
and both liave declined together; they have gone hand in 
hand in past times, signalised by the most stupendous cncr- 
gie.^ of science, learning, and sanctity ; and the frivolous 
age in which our lot is cast, alFords a melancholy example 
of their cotmnporary deslructioiK But I shall coniine myself 
here to the medicinal utility of such practices. 

I would observe in the first place that if otir fasts had 

been ordjiined by a council of physiologists, they could not 

have been better ?.d, and adapted to the necessities of the 
a: Uigesii ^ ^ 

case, than they « present. 

The two days of abstinence prescribed by the Christian 
church, in each week, will by all bcLulmitted to be sanitary : 
occasional abstinence is known to bo better than habitual low" 
feeding; it affords to the stomach a useful alierauve from 
our customary heavy ♦:ood. This periodical restorative is a 
great improvement on or<hnary tem})eraiice ; and it is bes^ 
done where it is done in l!/c^ complctest manner, by making 
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a very light tea meal instead of a dinner, *This may not 
suit everybody, but it is well adapted for those who mighd 
otijerwise be tempted to risk the iruligeslion ot a full 
watery dinner of lish and vegetables* Others might take 
the light sorts of puddings with advantage, but I am per- 
suaded tliat people in general who complain that they cannot 
abstain, are beguiled into this belief, by mistaking the 
means ; they should diminish the quantity as well as change 
the <pmiity of their food, and then even the less digestible- 
sorts would have a greater chance of being overcome by the 
gaslrio powers. Another important tact may be mentioned 
with respect to abstinence — that where the vegetable died 
seems to disagree, th,e popular pills oi rhubarb and gliigei, 
now kept prepared in every shop, may be taken with great 
advantage an hour before dinner. Where the bowels become 
costivt^j. a pil! composed of live grainji ot rhubarb and l?wo 
gi ains of aloes may be substituted* Persons who have weak, 
stomachs, or particular antipatlues, sh^ld try a vaxiety of 
things tiil they tiiul wliat agrees with them best. A change 
in diet is belter than living too much on one thing; and thus 
we sec why if a constant diet of vegetables were injurious, 
s;tcli a diet occurring periodically, would be a salutaiy 
alterative, even if its imaginary inconvenience were re:^ly 
greater than it is* 

Fasting i.'i a greuter trial than abslinence, and Iherelove 
it hat- been reeoniinended not to last on one meal a day, not 
lo go tvventyfonr hours ^vithoutfood as the Jews do, but to 
eat a small quantity of bread, biscuit, or something solid for 
breakfast, and if wanted, tlic same again tea., pivini' had 
a satisfactory repast at dinner. 1 believby ausi;iunfbh.*iion of 
fasring with abstinence to be a very good tbing, nn<i to be 
very useful to those whose affluence enables them on tfrdinary 
oce.asions to live well. 1 shall now say a few wor<!s on the 
periods of the fasts ; for they seem to ni^to have been judi- 
ciously sclecti'd and fixed for those tinj^s ot year wlien they 
^^Bouhi be the most beneficial. And first ot all, the Lenten 
Fast occur* at a time when, in ‘All ages, depletion has been 
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reckoned desirable^ and for many persons necessary. After 
this fast got into disuse at the Reformation,” the habit of 
bleeding, in the spting* and bill of the year, became very 
general. But surely this unnatural mode of lowering the 
system, by draining- away the fluid of life, cannot he so 
salutary as tlie milder method, by tliminishing the quantity 
and lightening the <[ualiiy of our food, accompanied, as it 
ought oc:casio:uiliy to be, by mild opening medicines, taken 
at intervals, or according' as necessity may require. 

Some feiv ])ersons, from habit, cannot fast without as- 
sistance ; but I will verdure to say, from jiast experience, 
that 1 could enable ninety nine out of every hundred to do 
it, not only with safety, but with advantage, by examining 
first their constitution, and then modifying their food and 
in ed i ci n es a cco r d i n g] y . 

• As the Lenten is a useful alterative in s]>ung, so is 
the little Fast of Ad vent a good substitute h»r tlie old silly 
custom of bloodlet^kig again in aulumn. It ]>repares us 
likewise for the feasts of Olirislmas and Kingtide, just as 
Lent does for tliose of Easter and Wluisunlide, and we en- 
joy tho return to the festive circle round the wassail bowl 
ten times more than the puritan docs, whoso gloomy and 
iinwg'ijiatioiiless mind exhibits, in its never varying dullness 
ami density, the eflects of the gross food which he lives on 
all the year round. 

When Sir Isaac Newton was wriliriir his Principia, he 
lived on a scanty aliow'ance of bread and wa.tor, otherwise 
he would not have achieved his undertaking’. What are 
tlie rderary,,v^;’/.Yj*,y^.y^pns of the present day, compared with 
those V/< otir , rs, wIjo practised fasting’ and austerity ? 
OiU’Jjoasted March of Inleliect i.s becooie ratlier the 
Fandango of F rivolity , Literature and Science are now less 
intensilied, though more expanded tlian formerly, and 1 
ween, to use the ’poet’s phrase, that one page of .sterling 
midaivol metal, fusdd out into modern bras’s, would fill 
volumes of triliiiijg tracts and penny worth’s of gaming:, 
was the abstinence, fasts,* and rig'oroju.s discipline of our 
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ancestoi'S, that rendered the native genius of their great men 
an available fountain of knowledge. St. Jerome, St. Basil, 
TertulUan, and other {niinitive writ«ns, huvo therefore been 
justly (do((ueiit on the subject of these salutary austerities. 

The higl» average longevity and healthy old age ol the 
Carmelites, the Trappists, and some other religious orders, 
who observe the more severe lasts and ahstiuences, show that 
such ]»ractices conduce to penuaiient strength, IVee us from 
that prestmture decrepitude and loss of sense, which are the’ 
only eirciimstances that a virtuous and strong mind would ever 
loathe on the apj)roach of death, ami insure us, volente iJeo, 
all those delights, even to the last, wliich Cicero seems by his 
book De Sencciute to have been so nervously anxious to 
believe in. Some false rcasoners adduce the cose of old 
drunkaiais. to prove that debauchery is not the cause of 
disease. But these are rare instances, "-nd a closer enijiyiry 
will convince any one, tiiat redundant stimulus and repletion 
in youth, is li!c cause why so few live to^ihe natural term of 
life. Cornaro, wiio only began a course of totuperance nt 
forty years old, reached a prodigious age by jierseverauceln it. 

Some men seem, like moral ineeiuliaries, so to ventilate the 
lamp of life as to fire every part of their microcosm with de- 
.structive inilammation ; while others replenish it .sjiaringly 
with the oil of temperance, and to them the ftame burns 
steadily and shines to the end. This Jiriiigs to my recollec- 
tion two cases in (jnestion, containetl in stories I have read 
years ago, in some old latia waiters, but in both of which, 1 
remember, from an analytical habit of re.solving everv thing 
into cause and effect, I soon saw the • h' " ippp \pani- 
fested, vvhicli guarantees to youth hyausi .ge not 

<Ieprived of; ^e faculties which are able to i... er it a sgason 

of pleasure. v./ne story was that of an old philosophjifl^' who Is 
telling his pupil that never having vitiated bi^f^te with the 
Dionysian bowl, the honey of Hybla was st^M sweet to his aged 
palate. The other story was that of aged pilgrim, whose 

S5»»urklingeye.s, hollow but cheerful visage, and perfect senses, 

<} ' 

showed that his mind had outlived, the tattered fragments of 
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hfs siiiewy carcass ; he was in bis cell in a wiblcrncss, with a 
cross and a bell on the top of it, a taper, and u rosary and a 
niissaliiihis hand. Audliow have yon learnt to look so happy in 
the evening of your days, said a passing knight, at a time 
when sahle clouds skirt tlie brow of less %vayworn jjaimers ? 
Gentle knight, ipiotii the jdous votarisf, as I have made the 
uphill way of life the tliorny path of Calvary ; so the rays 
of Tabor now beam on my <lescent into the grave. 

The rmtietit fathers tell us that abstinence (ortilies us 
against the tiro of teinptaiion by cooling the blood ; no 
wonder therefore that tliej' should bestow on it such lavish 
eneomiiim. Ought not then nnuleni physicians to be e<jualiy 
loud in its praise, .since abundant facts prove its jtowcr to 
guard the body against epidemic iliscase itself, and to enable 
us to discharge our duties fearlessly in tiie most diingorous 
cases of fever. 

As I hope before long to publish, in a more expanded 
and popular form, ^nie practical observations on the mode 
of preserving health under dilfcreut circumstances of life, 
I shall at present conclude, by advising those wlio Intend to 
avail thcm.selves of the liints here throw!! out, that it is by 
perseverance in good rules alone that they can attain tt> 
s^nre i)eah.h. Alany arc vvilUng to get relieved, when tlicy 
are ill, who will not take the trouble to preserve heallh which 
they have puvchasctl, at the expense of comfort, by a di.s- 
agreeable course of medicine, and thus they go on rolling 
the stone of Sisyphus, and getting ill and well by turns till 
the constitution gives way. Those follow (ho wiser course 
^.’^ubitual temperance, by periodical ab.sti- 
nencej'* isional use ol* luiid aperient rnec'roiiJes, a 

of boGy W d to Nveathcjr out the storuaiC adversity, 
while it Vende?^ ^jrosperiiy a source ol perniau^^.^*, enjoynicui. 
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